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MAcKINAC ISLAND, a 
rock-walled piece of land 
in Lake Huron, is the 


most interesting spot in 
’ all our great lakes, hav- 
ing been the home of the 
first man and the first wo- 


man who ever trod upon 
the globe. Here it was, 
aceording to the ancient 
Indian legend of crea- 
tion, that Michi Manitou, 
the Great Spirit, dwelt 
when on earth; and here 
‘ onercemnte he placed the red Adam 
SMe the Batis Teeraete= fe and Eve to have the care 
; of his island home. 
Schooleraft says the modern meaning of the 
name Missilimackinae among the Indians is ** the 
place of dancing spirits.” Shelden thought the 
name meant ‘great turtle” and that its origin 
was the resemblance of the island to that animal. Charlevoix, who was among the 
Indians of the lake country about 1720-1, found a tradition that Michi-bon was 
Manitou, or God of Waters—that is, of the lakes; that he was born on this island; 
that he created the lakes and the beaver for the red people; and that they made 
sacrifices to him for his providence. Such offerings were also made at that time to 
Lake Superior, as having been especially created for the purpose of raising beaver. 
If the Indians made proper sacrifices, they would catch many beaver, and at death 
would be admitted to the celestial regions away to the west, beyond the mountains. 
If they failed to make the right offerings, they would lose beaver, and at death be 
compelled to wander up and down about the lakes and woods, with no wigwams, 
under the watchfulness of sleepless giants or monsters, sixty feet high. 
These giants or monsters were tall, conical rocks, which still exist, and they 
explain the long name. The word Michi is ‘‘ great.””. The French spelled it Missi. 
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It is the first part of the name of the 
great river of the West. In another form, 
it was the first name of Lake Superior, the 
greatest of lakes. It is in the name of 
Michigan—the Land of Great Waters. 
One of these monsters stands on Mack- 
inac Island, another in the village of St. 
Ignace, and still others are to be found 
in the lower parts of the upper penin- 








sula of Michigan, 
That on the is- 
land is about 
ninety feet hi 

and it is as much 
of a curiosity to 
the averagewhite 
man as it was 
centuries ago to 
. the ordinary red. 
From the legend 
of the creation to 
which J have re- 
ferred,and whose 
existence it was 
my good fortune 
to discover, we 
learn that this 
rocky cone Was 
made by Manitou 
to be his home. 
A cave in the 
rock is pointed 
out as proof of 
this. The Indians 
probably reason- 
ed about these 
objects in some 
such way as this: 
If Manitou made 
this stone wig 
waw for himself, 
he made all the 
Michi Mackin- 
ack, that is, all 
the great 
sters, for some 


mon- 


special purpose 
of his own, If 
Manitou himself 
lived in one of 
these on the island, other spirits live in 
those about the shores and forests. In 
time they concluded that these spirits 
were there to see that the red people paid 
Manitou for his beaver. In time, also, 
the name of these objects became the 
name of the land, and hence all this re- 
gion was Michimackinack. 

The conception of ‘‘ dancing spirits ” 
as the meaning of the name, sprang 
from the old legendary belief that when 
the original father and mother of the 
race died, they became spirits, and con- 
tinued thus to watch over the island home 
of Manitou. The other conception that it 
meant ‘‘ great turtle,” grew out of the 





“THE SUGAR-LOAF,”’ OR 
MANITOU'S WIGWAM. 
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same legend of creation, which says that 
Manitou made a turtle out of a drop of 
his own sweat and sent it to the bottom 
of the lake; that it brought up a mouth- 
ful of mud, from which Manitou cre- 
ated the island, and then as a reward to 
the turtle for his part in the act, placed 
him upon the island to sleep and dream 
forever in the summer sun of paradise. 
It is not surprising that in the course of 
ages the ancient legend has become some- 
what frayed, or even that torn bits of 
it have served to start new ones, All 
of them, however, come together beauti- 
fully in the grand legend of the red 
Adam and Eve. 

When the French traders first came 
among the Indians at the head-waters of 
Huron, they found that all the country 
about, north to Lake Superior, and west 
to the head of Green Bay, was ‘‘ Missili- 
mackinac.” The island was at that time 
apparently not inhabited. In 1680, Hen- 
nepin wrote a most accurate description 
of the mission on the shore, where now 






THE OLD BRITISH FORT, AS 
SEEN FROM THE VILLAGE 
BELOW THE BLUFF, 


stands the village of St. Ignace; and 
that he called ‘‘ Missilimackinac.” 
In 1708, a French officer came from 
Quebec to inspect the posts at Detroit, 
Sault St. Marie and Missilimackinae. 
The last he described as ‘‘inaccessible to 
the most powerful enemies of the Ottawas, 
they being to the south and not boatmen.” 
Those ‘‘ enemies ” were the same who had 
almost annihilated the Hurons half a 
century before: the fierce Iroquois, who 
claimed eminent domain from the Hud- 
son to the Mississippi. The same officer 
said further, of Missilimackinac: ‘‘The 
fish are good and very abundant. The 
land is not good, but the savages raise 
enough Indian corn from it for their own 
use and that of the traders. The beaver 
found there is the best in North Amer- 
ica.” This makes it clear that at that 
time Mackinac was the main land of 
what is now the upper peninsula of 
Michigan; for in 1680, La Salle and Pére 
Hennepin made the same discovery in 
regard to the beaver, and the former 
lost his vessel and his fortune because 
of his greed to convert the beaver skins 
he found into money. 

The Mission of St. Ignace, which was 
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established by Pére Marquette in 1670-1, 
where now is the lake town of that 
name, was moved to the south shore of 
the strait early in the eighteenth cent- 
ury, and the French created a military 
post in connection with it. Two acres 
of land and thirty houses were enclosed 
in a stockade, and there the French and 
Indians dwelt in amity until the fall of 
Quebec, in 1759. 

Four after that, the British 
troops then in possession of this post 
were surprised and nearly all put to 
death by the Indians under Pontiae and 
the French. The post was entirely de- 
stroyed, and in a short time the British 
made terms with the reds and settled on 
Mackinac Island. In 1762, the village 
at Sault St. Marie was burned down and 
the business of that place was transferred 
to the Strait of Mackinac, and after the 
destruction of the post in the following 
year, it was moved to the island, where 
it continued without interruption until 
all Mackinac became American terri- 
tory. In 1779, the British obtained con- 
sent of the Indians of Missilimackinac 
to build a fort on the island. It was 


years 








RUINS OF FORT HOLMES, 
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finished in 1783, and the old walls shown 


in our illustration of the fort, as seen 
from the village below the bluff, are just 


as they were laid up then. The “block * 
houses” then erected are still to be ss 

in the fort, and the contrast between 
their architecture and that of the 
summer cottage of the modern resident 
of Michigan is remarkable. 

The British built no stone walls on the 
land side of the fort, and this neglect en- 
abled them to foree the United 
troops to surrender on the morning of 
July 16, 1812. During the night be- 
fore, the British landed at the upper end 
of the island, dragged their guns nearly 
three miles through a dense forest, built 
Fort George on the summit of the island 
placed their guns, cleared down tli 
intervening forest, and at daylight di 
manded their old fort of the astonished 
Yankees, who had not yet heard of the 
declaration of war made in June. In 
the brief struggle that Lieu- 
tenant Holmes, of the Americans, was 
killed; and in memory of him, when the 
island passed the second time to the 
Union, Fort Fort 


States 


followed, 


George was made 
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Holmes. The ruins of this fort have long 
been a target for gun practice in garri- 
son duty, and they are also an object 


of curiosity to travelers, who climb the | 


old turret to enjoy the mag- 


arm could hold down no more, and that 
was “pound,” worth $2.50. Money was 
of no use to the reds, and what they got 
in its stead cost them fabulous prices. 





nificeent view from its sum- 


mit. 

In 1814, the Hudson's Bay 
Company withdrew from 
the island, and made its 
headquarters again at Sault 
Ste. Marie, but on the north- 
ern side of the rapids, where 
these old buildings may yet 
be seen, though they must 
soon give way to the de- 
mands of the railroads cen- 
tering there. As the British 
fur-gatherers left the island, 
the American came on. The 
Hudson's Bay Company was 
succeeded by the American 
Fur Company, with John 
Jacob Astor and Peter Smith 
(father of Gerrit Smith) at 
its head. This company 
clung to the island until 
beaver and Indians were 
both exterminated, 

The little old-fashioned 
village on the crescent shore 
that marks the water-line on 
the southern end of Mack- 
inac Island has been the 
scene of more robbery, de- 
bauchery and ruin worked 
upon the trusting, ignorant 
and helpless reds of this 
upper lake-land than was 
ever known in any equal bit of terri- 
tory on the globe. A very old and 
squatty, but amply whitewashed build- 
ing may yet be seen there, in which 
one can buy rum or play billiards, and 
which was the headquarters of the Fur 
Company. Eversince it was built, poison 
has been dealt out in it : to the Indians, 
rum for furs; to the Americans, rum for 
cash. Visitors even now are bled quite 
freely. Rich furs were then bought by 
the pound, and it is said that white men 
had a way of giving an Indian a deep 
drink of rum and then persuading him 
that ‘‘white man’s hand jist pound.” 
Then white man laid his hand on one 
scale, and drunk Indian piled beaver 
skins on the other until white man’s 
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OLD BUILDINGS AT SAULT STE. MARIE. 


The Indians went away poorer and poorer 
every time they came. 

Beside the traffic in furs, the island 
was the place where for many years the 
Indians gathered annually to receive their 
money from the United States, for ceded 
lands. Here many thousands of dollars 
were paid over to the unprotected reds, 
who were $10 poorer for every $1 paid 
them. The crescent beach has been seen 
covered with Indian canoes, and the old 
village crowded with men and women 
drunk from day to day until their money 
had all passed into the hands of white 
‘traders,’ God save the mark! and then 
they would gradually get starved into the 
necessity of going back to the woods to 
hunt for a living. 
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No account of this wonderful island 
would be complete without at least a 
brief allusion to its natural curiosities. 
At the southeast corner of the island is 
a magnificent cliff known as ‘‘ Robin- 
son’s Folly.” There are sundry expla- 
nations of the name given to this cliff. 
I have selected the following as the 
most reasonable: 

At the time of the massacre at Old 
Fort Mackinac, there was a young officer 
on duty there to whom a half-breed In- 
dian girl had become attached, and whose 
life she saved in the massacre. He took 
his savior to the island, and they lived 
together there in the primitive way for 
years. But when the new fort was built, 
he brought a young white woman to 
the island as his wife, and the heart of 
the faithful half-breed became hot with 
wrath. He built a hut on the brow of 
this cliff for his half-breed, and per 
suaded her that she could not remain 
nearer to the fort than that, without 
making it necessary for him to leave the 
island forever. The cast-off woman con- 
sented, but asked as a last favor that her 
lover should come and sit with her upon 
the bluff once more. He came and found 
her upon the verge of the precipice, and 




















ROBINSON'S FOLLY. 


when he stopped at her side she rose, 
threw her arms around his neck and flung 
herself backwards over the cliff, dragging 
him with her. Both were found dead be- 
low, but whether anyone saw the catas 
trophe has not been told. The bold cliff 
is grand enough to be attractive for its 
own sake, even if Robinson had not been 
foolish. 

On the eastern side of the island the 
famous ‘“‘Arch Rock” curves its span 
150 feet above the lake, and directly be 
neath it on the shore lies the great mass 
of stone that fell from the face of the 
cliff in the long ago, leaving the natural 
arch. This rock is known as “ Gitehe 
Manitou.” Here, again, can be seen the 
effect of time and change on tradition, 
In the legend of the red Adam and Eve, 
this arch was made by Gitche Manitou 
to enable him to ascend to his wigwam, 
which we name ‘‘ The Sugar Loaf,” and 
which stands a short distance from **Arch 
Rock.” The great stone on the beach 
was not Manitou, but simply Manitou’s 
Landing when he came to the island, 
which he always did from the east, or 
the land of sunrise. 

The Indians of to-day about Michi- 
gan are, as arule, mentally mixed to a 
greater degree than they are physically. 
Catholic and Protestant theology for 200 
or 250 years, has been working in their 
feeble intellects, and is said to have made 

Christians of them; but in point 

of fact it has only confused them 

to such a degree that they have 

no clear conception of their 

own religious beliefs. Now and 

: _ then can be found an eld, pure- 
‘ blooded Indian who ean talk 
~~» intelligently about the beliefs 

of the reds, and still more 
rarely can be found one who 
has had such advantages as 
came to him who gave me the 
legend of crea- 
tion; but gen- 
erally, if you 
ask a so-called 
“civilized” and 
“Christian” In- 
dian who or what 
Gitche Manitou 
was, he will tell 
you: ‘‘He bad 
spirit, he demon, 
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Injuns use believe in. 
He coax Injuns ‘way, 
‘n’ take um down to 
big lake under ground 
whereum all time fire.” 

The Indian has con- 
fused his old concep- 
tion of the Great Spirit 
with the Christian con- 
ception of the Devil, 
resulting in a state of 
fear that renders him a 
slave to his theology, 
and prevents him from 
making the intellectual 
advancement he would 
if his mind were filled 
with confidence that, 
not a lake of fire and 
an ugly demon, but a 
loving and forgiving 
Father and a_ nice 
home, with no great 
holes in the walls and 
roof through which the 
windand snow and rain 
and cold come driving 
with every blast, are 
the grand certainty to 
be looked forward to 
in the life to come. 
To the ancient Indians 
of Mackinack Island, 
Gitche Manitou was a 
Heavenly Father, and 
their land was a verit- 
able Garden of Eden or 
earthly Paradise ; and 
the great rock upon 
the shore, and the span 
above, and the stone 
wigwam were sacred 
objects associated in the 
simple minds of the 
“savages” with a mild 
and beautiful religion. 

The imposing pile which the whites 
have tamely designated ‘‘Sugar Loaf” 
is an immense cone of rock, ninety feet 
high. About thirty feet from the base, 
on the end nearest the arch, or Mani- 
tou’s Gate, is, as we said before, the en- 
trance to a cave which the imagination 
of the “untutored” Indian, ages ago, 
before the missionary was abroad, made 
the dwelling-place of Manitou when he 
came to earth. 








** ARCH ROCK,” OR 
‘*MANITOU’S LANDING.” 


It is an open ques- 
tion if the change from 
the imagination of the Indian 
who thus made all these ob- 

jects quick with relationship 

to an Infinite Father, to that 
of the whites, who see in them only 
‘*Sugar-Loaf” and ‘‘ Arch Rock” and 
the like, to be shown to the newly-arrived 
stranger for fifty cents, has not been a 
degradation of sentiment rather than a 
mental and moral improvement. 

Jntimately associated with Manitou’s 
Landing, Gate and Wigwam in the 
legend of creation, stands one more of 
these natural curiosities of the island. 
It is known as ‘‘ Lover's Leap,” and has 


_ - ——— ————— 













il 


been the subject of more romancing than 
any other of the island celebrities. The 
prettiest modern conception is that which 
represents an Indian girl watching here 
for the return of her lover from the war- 
path. His comrades appear without him, 
saying that he was slain. His faithful 
maiden sings her death-song here upon 
this pinnacle, and leaps into the lake to 
overtake her lover in the land of spirits. 
But the ancient legend of creation has 
the most natural and complete explana- 
tion ever given of the origin of Lover's 


Leap. The red Adam was driven from 
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the island by an evil-minded angel who 
was enamored of the red Eve, and she 
having denounced the angel as ‘‘ devil,” 
with whom she could not be compelled 
to remain longer than to express hei 
hate of him, ‘‘ fled like wind as it wan 

tons down from far Waugoshanee” and 
leaped from the cliff. Her banished mate 
who was paddling sorrowfully along 
the shore and saw her fall, urged his 
canoe forward and saved her life: and 
Manitou restored them to the island 
and banished the angel from Heaven 
He fell to the underworld of bad spirits 


and there became a great 














LOVER'S LEAP. 






7 


‘a 
aiy aye" 


leader and the father of the 
white race of beings called 


men, who, filled with th 
hatred of their father to 
wards the red Eve, have 


work for 
the ruin of her descendants 
This remarkable legend of 
creation has made ‘‘ the Isi- 
and” a holy land to me, 
and shows more plausibly 
than anything I have ever 
found, a relationship between 
the North American Indians 
and the ancient inhabitants 
of the eastern hemisphere ; 
while Lover's Leap stands 
as pre-historic evidence that 
love is as old as the human 
heart. 

Let us pass from the cloud- 
land of legend to the solid 
world of fact. What is the 
origin of these great rock 
lig cones that the ancient reds 
g conceived to be giants watch- 
ing the interests of Gitche 
Manitou ? They are just what 
is left of the strata of rock 
that once covered all the land 
up here probably to a depth 
/ of several hundred feet, cer- 

tainly to a depth that more 
than equaled the present 
height of the cones. That 
mass of brittle limestone, 
sandstone and what not, was 
broken, torn, ground and 
pulverized by glacial action, 
and spread out over the 
‘¢~ country to the south. Here 
and there were spots hard 


never ceased to 






ya 
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GITCHE MANITOU, OR “ 


enough to resist the action of the ice, and 
these remained and long ages subse- 
quently became the stone giants of Mani- 
tou to Indian imagination. At one time 
there were two such cones on Mackinae 
Island. Looking at our illustration of 
Fort Hill you will observe that, at the 
right of the picture, underlying the old 
British wall, and forming a natural 
breastwork, is a portion of the cliff. On 
either side of it the rock has crumbled 
away, leaving this standing in the 
débris. That bit of exposed cliff has 
been carefully examined by geologists, 
who pronounce it a cone that once 
stood on the brow of the island, and add 
that the lower rock gradually rotted and 
fell from beneath the cone until it toppled 
over and lodged, probably, in a crevasse, 
the outer wall of which has since rotted 
away. In proof of this it may be said 
that the material of this exposed cliff 








MANITOU’S LANDING.”* 


is the same as of Manitou’s Wigwam, 
and is wholly unlike that of the island 
stratum immediately beneath the layer of 
which these cones were a part. There 
is, however, no indication to be found in 
the legendary lore of the island that the 
Indians ever knew of more than one of 
the stone wigwams here. It has always 
been to them substantially as it is now: 
the Turtle on its summit, the Landing 
and the Gateway, the Wigwam and 
Mother Eve’s Pinnacle were fixed in 
their minds in the long ago; and they re- 
main the same to-day, saving only where 
the action of the elements little by little 
has crumbled them away. 

Taking it all in all, I must write again 
that the island is to me sacred, with its 
beautiful story of the Indian’s concep- 
tion of Creation, and the love of Manitou 
for his first-born, or first-made, children. 
Drinking deep of the sweet water that 
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laves the island shores; breathing the 
balmy air that fans its leafy crown; sleep- 
ing myself to strengthand health through 
its dreamless nights; looking back in 
imagination through the light of its 
restful summer-days upon those pre-his- 
toric ages when peaceful red men and 
women (far superior to any we can 
ever meet after 250 years of contact 
with the vices of civilization), conceived 
a Heavenly Father so much like our 
own highest conception that I am con- 
tinually astonished at the close resem- 
blance:—I love the old island as a spot 
too sacred to be polluted as it has been 
by drunkenness, avarice, vice and the 
ruin of so many of the helpless forest 
children through the wild greed of our 
heartless whites! 

The old bluffs are enticing places to 
lie prone, and rest and weave the colors 
of hope into the web of imagination. 


Reclining upon the heights at Lover's 
Leap on a summer day, and looking 
down upon the silken sheen of the 
charming sweet-water sea, and away 
across to the wooded mainland south 
and west that stretches like a dark 
belt of night around the waist of the 
world, or upon the fair winding shore 
where St. Ignace sits in peace upon the 
strand, or upon the noble proportions of 
McGulpin’s Head, and the long, tapering 
finger of far Waugoshanee, or upon the 
graceful lines of little Island Rond and 
low-lying ‘‘ Bobbels,” and quaffing freely 
of the health-giving air that falls gently 
through the blue from polar zone, you will 
not wonder that the Indians of the elder 
time held this asa sacred shrine. Indeed, 
I think it will be strange if you do not 
feel some feeble indications, at least, of a 
pure, unselfish worship struggling up- 
wards in the depths of your own soul. 


SIXTY YEARS A MODEL. ‘ 


BY DWIGHT BENTON. 


THERE may still be occasionally seen 
on the streets of Rome, a venerable 
woman now over eighty years of age, 
whose career is worth remembering, not 
only for the services she has rendered to 
art and artists, but as an example of 
nobility and purity of character in an 
humble walk of life. The world does 
not know her, for she belongs to a gen- 
eration that is no longer here, and the 
hurrying crowd of to-day passes the 
bent figure with perhaps a momentary 
discernment of some hint of beauty lin- 
gering in her wrinkled face, but all un- 
knowing of the qualities hidden beneath, 
which, during a long and patient his- 
tory, have shed a light as lustrous in 
human kindness as that from many a 
more potent place. 

** Mi hanno rubato anche le scarpe” 
(They have stolen even my shoes), she 
exclaimed one morning, as I met her 
among the quaint passages and moss- 
grown courts of the Via Margutta, 
hobbling up one of its steep stairways 
after a long illness at the hospital, con- 
scientiously to fulfil some long-deferred 
—and perhaps her last—duties as a model. 


There was a flitting shadow on her gen-® 


tle, tired face, around which fell a mass 
of silvery hair, golden at its ends, as 
she detailed the misfortune which ex- 
plained the reason of her wearing an 
odd boot and shoe, but it was so like 
many of the other troubles that had 
filled in the niches of an eventful life, 
that the cloud was but a momentary one, 
and her narrative ended as it always did, 
with a resigned little laugh, and her 
usual ‘‘ Ebbene! Pazienza.” She was 
dressed in a gown of faded blue, with a 
shawl wrapped around her, frayed and 
ragged at its edges, and with a handker- 
chief of figured red and gray pinned 
in folds and falling gracefully from the 
back of her head. It was a face deeply 
graven with the lines of nearly seventy 
years of labor—lines that led up in a 
kindly way to dark and liquid eyes still 
sparkling with animation. There was 
something in it that told of a cheery and 
patient soul, which had power to rise 
above the cares and troubles allotted 
her; and of a former loveliness of con- 
tour that seemed yet loath to leave its 


possessor, 
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Minnicuccia (pronounced minnicoot- 
shah), for this was she, has been for 
more than half a century one of the 
famous models of Rome. Outside of 
studio and academy life she was little 
known, and the world has scarcely heard 
of one of its humblest servants; but it 
has seen her in hundreds of pictures and 
statues, and lingered long and reverently 
over her angelic purity of character and 
perfection of form, giving, perhaps, the 
artist credit for a conception which 
needed only the skill of faithful execu- 
tion to represent. 

She was born in the year 1805 at the 
little village of Imola, near Bologna, 
which was the episcopal see of the late 
Pope, Pius IX. One of her earliest re- 
collections is of a popular indignation 
imperiling his safety, and of his subse- 
quent flight from Imola, when, as bishop, 
he endeavored to discontinue a long- 
established custom consisting of the re- 
moval of a venerated statue from a small 
church three miles distant, the image 
being annually carried in procession to 
the town, accompanied with some super- 
stitious ceremonials. Her name is the 
result of one of those curious modifica- 
tions for which the Italian language is 
especially adapted. It is often the cus- 
tom in Italy to designate a child from 
some accidental circumstance, the most 
frequent being the adoption of the name 
of the saint upon whose day the child 
was born. Minnicuccia happened to 
come into the world on Sunday, and 
was in consequence christened as Do- 
menica. It is usual also in Italian fam- 
ilies to attach some term of affection, 
which by use becomes recognized as an 
integral part of the name. In this case 
the ending, ‘‘uccia,” an expression of 
compassionate endearment as well as a 
diminutive, was added; and the child 
became known as Domenicuccia, which 
afterward, for brevity’s sake, lost its 
first syllable. So, absurd as it may ap- 
pear rendered into English, and applied 
as it continuously is, to persons of 
mature years, the appellation signifies, 
‘* Dear little Sunday.” 

At the age of five, the death of her fa- 
ther occasioned a bitter dispute between 
his brothers and her mother, concerning 
the little share of property which right- 
fully belonged to the latter. Two years 


of litigation reduced not only the poor 
fortune of the mother, but exhausted the 
legal abilities of her native village; and 
gathering together the scanty remnants 
of her means she set out with her child 
for Rome, to consult abler authorities. 
As if her troubles had not already been 
sufficient, she there experienced the ad- 
ditional misfortune of having her only 
apartment entered by thieves, who, not 
content with securing the few valuables 
the poor woman possessed, took also the 
important papers relating to the suit, 
and the passport, then necessary, which 
permitted her return to Imola. The 
cause was ultimately lost, and the widow 
found herfelf bereft of her hope, without 
friends and scarcely an acquaintance in 
all Rome. 

Intelligent, as well as brave and 
cheerful under adverse circumstances, 
she managed to sustain life through 
a period of penury, by the occupation 
of weaving, in which she was assisted 
by the developing girl, who was destined 
to pursue a career as yet unthought of. 
But even this little interval of sunshine 
was followed hard by shadow. Another 
cloud crossed their pathway. <A severe 
fall injured the mother, ultimately de- 
veloping a cancer, from which, after two 
years of suffering she died at the hospital 
of San Giovanni, near the gate of the 
same name. 

For months after her accident, the 
struggling woman worked courageously 
to support herself and child, but she was 
finally obliged by the growing malady 
to abandon her efforts. Then began the 
pinching days of want, when the wolf of 
hunger knocked at the door of the un- 
fortunates. It was in this extremity 
that the mother, yielding to the persua- 
sions of artists who had long admired the 
rare beauty of her child, reluctantly con- 
sented that Minnicuccia should begin 
posing as a model. 

So, at the age of thirteen, after many 
mental debates between duty and mod- 
esty, the girl entered into an occupation 
which, when conscientiously performed, 
demands strength of nerve and an en- 
durance greater than that of active labor, 
as well as a degree of artistic perception 
akin to that of the actor. There is 
required also a conception of character 
and an ability to maintain it in difficult 
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postures, together with an enthusiasm 
for the profession not always accom- 
panying physical and facial beauty. It 
is a combination as unfrequent as it is 
esteemed by artists when found. 

The simple-minded girl knew no more 
of these necessary qualifications than an 
infant, and supposed that the art of pos- 
ing consisted only in keeping a fixed at- 
titude; and in her first efforts she held 
to it with such rigidity as to become 
numb, and often, fearing to move, sat 
or stood in great bodily pain, producing 
the reverse of the result desired. Edu- 
eation and familiarity with artists and 
their methods of working, however, soon 
gave her a clearer insight into the re- 
quirements of her profession; and com- 
prehending its possibilities she entered 
into her new career with an exceptional 
zeal. 

At the age of nineteen she was married 
to a young Italian, who had become en- 
amored of her beauty, and pursued her 
with such fervent solicitations that she 
finally yielded to his promises, though 
against the dictates of her better judg- 
ment. It was but a sorry union at best, 
and resulted most unfavorably. For 
several years her life was a stormy 
one, the lover who had _ proffered such 
devoted attachment proving himself not 
only dissipated, but so furiously jeal- 
ous of her attractions as a model, as 
to frequently forbid her from fulfilling 
her engagements; while at the same 
time he exacted the last copper of the 
money which, in spite of his prohibi- 
tion, she was obliged to earn for their 
mutual support. It was finally necessary 
for safety to leave him, though even then 
she was able to escape from his importu- 
nities only by the intervention of artist 
friends, who, appreciating her faithful- 
ness of service and unusual qualities, 
took legal steps to free her from his an- 
novances, 

The years that followed were of com- 
parative peace, but full of events exhibit- 
ing the nobility of character and the pure 
and unostentatious charity of this humble 
woman, who, now developed into a full 
maturity and perfection of form, was 
constantly pander engagement, working to 
the limit of her strength. Many times 
she refused tempting offers to go to Paris, 
preferring to remain in the city that had 


been the scene of so much struggle, and 
where fate seemed to have placed heras the 
benefactress of the unfortunate, especially 
those of her own profession. During 
these long decades of labor, reservine 
for herself only a modest support, she 
constantly divided her earnings with the 
poor and suffering and outeast of her sex, 
lamenting only the limit of her ability 
to enlarge the helping hand. Thrice 
during absence, was her little apartment 
robbed of all she possessed; and as many 
times she went cheerfully and resolutely 
to her work to repair the loss. Mor 
than once she abandoned her engage 
ments, to nurse the artist from distant 
lands, whose friends knew not of his ill 
ness; and she sat, the faithful and only 
attendant, watching the flickering spark 
of life as it passed away. 

Not a celebrated painter or sculptor has 
visited Rome for more than half a cent 
ury for whom Minnicuccia has not posed. 
Her face looks out from many a sacred 
canvas, and her figure stands in marbk 
as the type of beauty, in many of the 
great galleries and private collections of 
the world. She has figured throughout 
the whole range of biblical, classie and 
mythologie characters; but whether as 
Venus or saint—whether in merely 
physical or in the higher range of ideal 
representations—there is ever present 
something that speaks to the beholder, 
of a purity of soul such as even the most 
materialistic of artists could not fail in a 
measure to express. In the churches of 
Rome she frequently appears as the Ma- 
donna, or among the innumerable angels 
that float in their vaulted ceilings. For 
the entire series of frescoes, executed in 
1860 by Gagliardi, illustrating the life 
of the Virgin Mary, and which adorn 
the nave of the church of Saint Augus- 
tine in Rome, she was the principal, if 
not the only, model used. About the 
vear 1830, when Horace Vernet was direc- 
tor of the French Academy in Rome, he 
painted his celebrated picture of ‘ Re- 
becea at the Well,” employing Minnicuc 
cia for the figure. The face is, however, 
that of his own daughter, afterward the 
wife of Paul Delaroche, who was at the 
time a pensioner in the Academy. 

Possibly one of the best likenesses of 
Minnicuccia exists in the well-known 


painting of ‘‘ Judith and Holofernes,” 
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MINNICUCCIA, 


which now hangs in the Louvre at 
Paris. It was thought, at the time of its 
execution, to be so characteristic in this 
respect, that for many years afterward 
she was greeted by her acquaintances in 
Rome, and generally known as ** Giu- 
ditta.” Probably Vernet sought in this 
picture to idealize the head, though in 
fact without improvement on the orig- 
inal, for his art was neither creative nor 
imaginative; but it is certain that the 
exquisite beauty of the arms and the 
graceful pose of the head and neck, are 
more due to his lovely model than to 
the painter himself. Among the other 


distinguished artists for whom she many 
times posed, and whom she has long 
outlived, were Thorwaldsen, Crawford, 
Gibson, Ingres, Flandrin, Delaroche, 
Fraceasini, Fortuny and Madrazzo, the 
elder. For this last, she did a triple 
duty, appearing as each of the three 
Marys in his picture of ** The Return 
from the Sepulchre.” Too much space 
would be needed to recount in detail the 
famous pictures and the artistic triumphs 
to which she has contributed, 

Eminent as she was in a lowly pro- 
fession, she was more so in the deeds 
which she performed, that others might 
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be saved from the bitterness of misfor- 
tune and want. Knowing nothing of 
theories of religion—educated only in 
the formalities of the church in which 
she was born, and enduring a life suf- 
fused with disappointment, she was yet 
a daily example of practical Christianity. 
Charity exhaled from her as naturally 
Hold- 


ing a sure and lofty conception of vir- 


as does the odor from a flower. 


tue, she passed through long years in a 
profession full of temptations, blameless 
and without even the suspicion of a 
stain upon her character. And yet she 
had no word of reproof for the fallen 
of her sex. To them her kindness was 
meted out without reserve, for she was 
many times their companion when wom- 
an needs only woman, and full often 
her exertions found places for children 
who knew not their fathers. 

To-day, she is the inmate of a home 
procured for her long since by artist 
friends who have passed away, and who 
foresaw that her charity to others meant 
nothing for her old age, and that a com- 


FAITH’S 


ing generation knowing little of her sac- 
rifices for humanity, would be unmind- 
ful of even this small measure of her 
deserts. She is poor and unknown and 
really unable to work, though still, that 
she may keep a scanty wardrobe from 
too serious tatters, occasionally posing 
as a model where the type of a gentle old 
age is needed. At other times, she sits 
at her window, which looks out over the 
Campagna towards the blue of the Alban 
Mountains, folding her almost shapeless 
hands in her lap, in silent hope for the 
day of departure to a land and crown 
that await none more deservedly than 
her. There is, now and then, even a 
glance of mirth mingled with the resig- 
nation that beams from her kindly eyes, 
which sit in still graceful hollows, and 
ever bespeak the lovely soul within. But 
these are weary days to her, and almost 
her last words after recounting some of 
the many incidents of her life, were : 

** Oh, signore, la vita é troppo lunga; 
sono molto stanca to” (Ah, sir, life is 
too iong; I am very tired). 


VISTA. 


WHEN from the vaulted wonder of the sky 
The curtain of the light is drawn aside, 
And I behold the stars in all their wide 

Significance and glorious mystery, 

Assured that those more distant orbs are suns 


Round which innumerable worlds revolve, — 

My faith grows strong, my day-born doubts dissolve, 
And death, that dread annulment which life shuns, 
Or fain would shun, becomes to life the way, 

The thoroughfare to greater worlds on high, 


The bridge from star to star. 


Seek how we may, 


There is no other road across the sky ; 
And,- looking up, I hear star-voices say: 
‘You could not reach us if you did not die.” 


—Henry Abbey. 
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BY EDGAR 


AUTHOR OF ““AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” “‘THE HOUSE AT 
‘**A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” ‘*T 


XXI. 

DURING about as long a time as it 
ould take for anyone ina leisurely man- 
ner to count ten, there reigned complete 
silence in the library. Neither Olivia nor 
Massereene was at all sure that the master 
‘the house had been playing eavesdrop- 
per. But his extreme pallor, mixed with 
, accusative tension of the lips and a 
slight but distinct clouding of the brows, 
gradually rendered this conclusion al 
nost a certainty. And while both were 
aking up their minds how it would be 
best to break a silence every new instant 
which was growing more severely 
vainful, Delaplaine himself spoke, with 
the huskiness of an ungovernable wrath. 

He advanced toward Massereene, rais 

2 one hand, rather with denunciation 
an with any hint of assault. 

‘So vou dare, sir,” he cried, ‘* to ad 
‘ise my wife that she shall leave me? Is 
this what you eall being a gentleman? 
[‘m, of course, no mateh for you in 
trength, but by G if you do not leave 

is house at onee, raseally prig and 
‘harlatan that you’ve shown vovrself, 

Massereene, pale from the shock of in 
sult, here uttered a suppressed cry; but 
his doing so was not the reason for Dela 
plaine having paused. The latter had 

ist lifted one hand to his throat as 
though assailed by a fit of choking. In 
another instant his eyes closed, and then 
ipidly re-opened, with a dilated and 
vlassy stare. These changes had taken 
so little time that Massereene, through 
some oblique effect of the light, and no 
doubt because of his indignation as well, 
had not perceived them. He was even 
about to frame a retort that would have 
told his anger most unsparingly, when 
he saw the form of Delaplaine sway and 
then fall with piteous heaviness to the 
floor ; 

He was unconscious when uplifted, and 
he had sustained an abrasion of one side 
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of the head, near the temple, which bled 
profusely and distressingly, and which 
had, in the opinion of at least one phys- 
ician who attended him, saved his life 
after the violent apoplectic stroke imper- 
illed it. 

Olivia had no recollection of parting 
from Jasper Massereene that night. She 
was inastate of pathetic turmoil ; itseemed 
to her that if her husband died she would 
be steeped in shame for the rest of her life- 
time. They had: carried him up-stairs, 
and she stood half the night listening 
at the door of his chamber, in tremors lest 
the announcement that he had died should 
freeze her already palpitating nerves. If 
she had wantonly violated those marriage 
vows taken in that same room near which 
she now kept eager vigil—and taken there 
with such uneanny gloom of accompani- 
ment!—she could not have been more 
despondently the prey of remorse. 

‘Mine is indeed an heirship of mis- 
fortune,’ she declared to herself while 
she waited in the dimness of the outer 
hall, kept by a sluggish horror at the 
heart from entering the room where he 
lay and assuming there the post or duties 
of an ordinary wife. ‘I begin to think 
that Jasper Massereene may have been 
right—that [ was dragged into that mar 
riage, *And then all the sorrow and 
strugele that has followed it! And now 
this new torment of having been impli 
cated in his death! For even although 
he survives the present attack, I shall 
always feel as if his life may have been 
shortened by me!’ 





He did survive the present attack, and 
of course Olivia’s desolation of spirit did 
not abide by any means as darksome as 
while the shadow of death hung most 
menacing over her husband. But the 
self-rebuking, penitential mood had not 
departed. For a fortnight her husband 
lay quite speechless, and only conscious 
at intervals. During this period (at any 
minute of which he might suddenly have 
ceased to live) Olivia bestowed upon him 
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her most devoted attention. The ice once 
broken, in so far as concerned her ap- 
pearance at his bedside, she left no effort 
untried to preserve a life for whose ex- 
tinction she felt that she would be at least 
partially culpable. But this impression 
began to vanish after a while; it was ex- 
pelled from her mind, so tospeak, by the 
salutary forces of health, just as foreign 
element is cast out from the flesh by pure 
blood. Olivia was herself too healthy to 
brood long over an entirely imaginary 
fault. In all her relations with Jasper 
Massereene, she had been thoroughly 
guiltless, and this facet could not but 
thrust its knowledge, like some vivid 
beacon-ray of encouragement, through 
the tempest of her trouble. 

Still, she refused to receive Massereene, 
though he came again and again to see 
her. At last she wrote him. The letter 
was extremely difficult of composition, 
because her avowed reasons for desiring 
to break their friendship once and for all, 
played about provinces of mutual rela 
tionship describable only in terms that 
repelled her by an undue warmth. ‘I 
cannot tell him,’ she mused, ‘that his 
society has for weeks past been so dear to 
me as now to make our separation a pos 
itive trial” And yet she did write 


very much in this strain. But her re- 
fusal to meet him again was absolute. 
‘Our intimacy.” she wrote, ** must end 


for the present. If I were to put in 
vords just why it cannot now be re- 
sumed, [ should run one of two risks: I 
might wound you by too bluntly dealing 
with a friendly regard of whiclt I have 
had such ample proof; or, still worse, I 
might soil in your eyes those gossamer 
things, my womanly delicacy and dignity, 
by reference to impediments both need 
lessly and cruelly reared.” 

It was a good fortnight longer before 
Delaplaine was pronounced out of dan 
ger. He now spoke, choosing his words, 
at first, with so much hesitaney and de- 
liberation that aphasia (most deplorable 
of infirmities) became dreaded by his 
watchers. But this threat passed away, 
and it was soon found that the invalid 
could speak quite as intelligently and 
fluently as ever. A little while after- 
ward, indeed, he began speaking to Olivia, 
and showed that none of his old cynicism 
had left him. He was still exceedingly 
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feeble, and could not move about was 
sisted, one arm and one leg being partially 
paralyzed. 

A great many of Olivia’s new fashioy 
able friends now paid her visits of eti 
quette, but for very few did she pern 
herself to be ‘‘at home.” Of cours 
when the Auchincelosses or Satterth waites 
called, she was obliged to see them 
rather she chose, however inwardly dis 
inclined, to pay the sisters of her dead 
father this courteous tribute. And 
the presence of either lady was as 
gent reminder to her of that strange e» 
sode from which a certain amount 


? 


hollow splendor and a very great de:! 
solid, remorseful misery had been bor 
Mrs. Auchincloss came with Madelk 
just as Mrs. Satterthwaite afterward 
came with Emmeline. There was soni 
thing almost superhuman to Olivia 
the deceit of self (if that were really the 
proper name for what she was oft 
tempted to call quackery and mea 
mouthedness) which her aunt Letitia 
that formal precisian, Miss Madelei 
were capable of exhibiting. They 

had not the slightest suspicion 
Spencer Delaplaine’s death would cause 
sorrow to his wife. They were ind 
both very safely confident that s 
an event would produce relief rather 
than regret. Nevertheless, Mrs. Auc 
closs announced, with her head put 
little sideways, and her tones adjusted 
in precisely the right commiserat 
key: 

**Madeleine and I want you to fe 
my dear, that in this hour of bitter u 
you can command our services just as 
you know that you do command oi 
sympathies. ” 

‘Yes, Cousin Olivia,” supplement 
Madeleine, with her ascetic smile 
ever one’s blood relations should fee 
their duty to be near one, it is at 
such times of suffering as these.” 

Olivia looked into her aunt's eyes 


they fell, as she responded : ““3t 18.2 
so much a question of suffering as 
suspense. ” 


‘Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Auchinelos 
glad to seize on any pretext for airi 
(what she would have thought you 
most horrible person if you had refus: 


to believe) her ‘humanity’; ‘*thesuspense 
must be really frightful. And do 


{ 
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doctors give you any decided hope that 
he will recover?” .. . 

This was during the first few days 
after Delaplaine’s seizure, when the doc- 
tors had given very little ‘‘ hope.” Mrs. 
Satterthwaite and Emmeline paid their 
visit somewhat later. The contrast be- 
tween themselves and their kinswomen 
had in it a degree of real refreshment to 
Olivia. They were so politely and non- 
committally brutal on the subject of 
Delaplaine’s illness, Perhaps little Lu 
luw’s death had had its permanently soft- 
ening influence upon Mrs. Satterth waite, 
but if this were true, she did not in the 
least reveal any such attendrissement to 
the world at large. The facets of her 
personality remained as hard and clean- 
cut as ever, Already no one in the fam- 
ily ever spoke of Lulu; it was such a 
painful subject. Emmeline had ocea- 
sionally referred to her dead little sister, 
but both her mother and Elaine had as- 
sured her that every time she did so it 
sent through them a kind of nervous 
chill. Aspinwall’s unhappy return to 
the home of his parents, late on the 
night that Lulu breathed her last, formed, 
doubtless, a reason for this excessive 
sensitiveness. If Augusta Satterthwaite 
had any love in her soul it was for the 
son who had come reeling into the house 
of death that night; and there was a 
ghastly enough melancholy to her about 
this entire incident for its recollection 
to prove both abiding and acute. Still, 
‘Aspy” had been forgiven not long 
afterward. His father held out the most 
obdurately of any one—a circumstance 
doubly annoying to the young gentle- 
man, because it involved not merely a 
plethora of disapprobation but a dearth 
of pocket-money. Mrs. Satterthwaite 
ultimately talked her husband, however, 
into a more indulgent frame of mind, 
and Aspinwall gave his mother a 
drawled-out promise that he ‘* would n't 
touch any spirits, don’t you know, fora 
whole year.” He kept this oath of pen- 
ance exactly two weeks. But it was 
quite late when he came from Delmoni 
co’s on the night that he broke it. No- 
body saw him or heard him enter the 
house; they were all sleeping almost as 
soundly in their warm, wide beds as poor 
little Lulu was sleeping in her cold and 
narrow one. After a short time his 


violation of his word transpired among 
them. And when it did, nobody thought 
Aspy had committed so very dreadful an 
offense. Even his.father, who had been 
so severe with him at first, was finally 
heard to say: ‘‘ Poor young raseal, I 
hardly see how he could get along with- 
out taking an oceasional drink. I sup- 
pose that ass of a Chichey Auchincloss 
could; but thank God, Aspy isn't cut 
after his pattern.” 

Mrs, Satterthwaite, to whom these re- 
marks were chiefly addressed, answered 
them in a tone that evinced regret for 
the lie of her son, however she may have 
felt willing to condone his yinous habit 
on grounds of easy, fashionable indul- 
gence among youths of Aspinwall’s age. 
But the boy was only asked that 
his promise should relate to spirituous 
liquors,” she said. ** It allowed him still 
to drink wine whenever he pleased.” 

‘[ know,” replied Bleecker Satter- 
thwaite dryly. “If it had forbidden 
the first and permitted the last [ dare 
say hed have been just as much tempted 
to break it. There is one glory of claret, 
another of champagne, and another of 
brandy-and-soda,” he added. ** We must 
only hope that the boy will in time learn 
how to drink, as I did.” 

And meanwhile, as in thousands of 
sinilar cases, it was an affair of the 
merest chance whether or not ** the boy ” 
dvank himself into his grave before he 
had reached five-and-thirty. Every gen- 
tle yet subtle restrictive educational force 
had been denied him; all his early train- 
ing had been a haphazard flinging away 
of salaries upon modish but incompetent 
masters; he had been ** crammed” in 
order to enter college, and had pursued 
his studies there with the audacious aid 
of ‘ ponies,” just escaping graduation at 
the foot of his class. The laurels of 
scholarship; the honor of the intellectual 
life; the fine, sweet wage that after years 
of toil is due a faithful political servant : 
even the rectitude and probity crowning 
a long and useful commercial career 
these gains he had not been taught, in 
plain black-and-white, to despise, but he 
had never been taught to respect either 
the qualities that could win them or the 
prizes themselves when attained. Fash- 
ion; pretension; cultivation so cultivated 
that it had become vulgarity; the un 
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American malady of caste that has crept 


into Americanism and may one day 


leave it a democratic 


which 


mass of mere 


wreckage; Anglomania means 


the servile licking of England's hand, not 
the brotherly grasping of it—these, and 


a hundred other items of perverse in 


part of his 
lille above the 


had 


struction, formed a 
-} 
i 


pee + ae es 0 
practical daily tuition, w 


iole noxious eollection of precepts, 


one fixed and deep-founded article of 


aith towered 


f proudly paramount—the 


worship of money as the be-all and end 
all of earthly precedence, valuation and 
prestige. 

**T suppose vou have no . . er. . ex 
much bet 
Satterthwaite to Olivia, 


pectation that he will ever be 
Mrs. 
during this visit of hers with Emmeline. 
‘**T mean, he ’I an invalid, 
die?” 


ter?” said 


continue 





he doesn't . . er 





That is about what the doctors 
**But he 
invalid as to 


now 
appear to think,” said Olivia. 
miav become so little of an 
dispe nse with attendance, to zo out alone, 
and all that.” 
“How 


meline, “*to have him not 


perfeetly horrible.” said Em 


1 
get any bet- 


Ter and vet not She paused, but 


her 


by no means embarrassedlv, 
i inderstood. 
ident it would be 


"Oh, perrectly 


ieaving 


meaning to be as she was 


agonizing,” struek in 


her. **His..er.. death would 


be jar pre ferable, of course,” And then 


ts hardest note Pot into this ladv’s 
voice as she looked about the roo 
and nroreeded ‘s Tonaniall wy _ 
and proceeded tespeclally, my deat 


Olivia, when he leaves vou so eom 


fortable.” 
‘He has nt left me vet answered 


vas no one in the world 


answered in just 
Augusta 


woman whom she 


whom she would have 
that 
thiwaite, the 


have schemed. not long avo, against her 


curt way except Satter 


knew to 


her 
maiden integrity of principle. Her blunt 
that 
accomplice in a crime might have used 
at an after period to him who had shared 


maiden content, as also against 


ness now resembled which some 


Even Emmeline, sitting broad 
shouldered, and 
her mother’s side, looked 
Then the girl 
gave a laugh of cold amusement, as she 


his cuilt. 
high-colored robustly 
handsome at 
somewhat astonished. 


] 
sala 
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Well, 


- . »} — x ; ] 
speak as though you were to be exact 


Cousin 


Olivia you 


shattered by such a bereayement 
** Shattered?” said Mrs. Sattherth wait 
looking at her daughter. ** What an odd 


word to use, Em! I faney that if Oli 


is, she ‘ll manage to collect her fra 
ments and re-exist with them.” The 
turning to Olivia: “*Shall you not, m 
dear ?” ‘ 

It was 
young Aspinwall Satterthwaite presented 


himself in the drawing 


not long afte 


very 


roonis Of OLY 

, , 17 . is 

Deplorable as she thought fim in mai 

respects, he was nevertheless her cousi 
| 


and he 


condolence: so she saw him 


was making an evi 
ly had Aspinwall begun to talk, in 
blended strain of pomposity and fatis 
when a card was handed to Olivia b 
ing the name of Chichester Auchinelo 
: Vue faire ? she questioned of herself 
and then promptly decided. They wer 
both equally related to hie ig by blood, arc] 
foes sworn though she knew them to be 


each other mie! 


Their detestation of 
prove diverting circumstances 
She briefly 


had brought in the card, 


under tne 


instructed the servant who 


either of the two young men iS pro 
ducing a bomb-shell effeet ipon tl 
other. They shook hands, and then su 


veved each other with a mutual secon 
veiled under what was at least 
itude of politeness 

oer ] 





. ’ 
rhe Oil Mal s 10 
then, Olivia, ed splnwa 
ing with a stick that he carried, sup 


ly mounted in silver. 

** No,” Olivia said. 

* Does Aspinwall ailude to 
band ?° 

‘| imagine 
*Dowt you, Aspinwall 

*Certainly.” said Aspinwall. He ha 


turned, and scanned Chichester with the 


your hus 
ee ee { 
asked Chichester. 


ne aoes 


replied Olivia 


corner of each eye his steep coll 


would not permit much greater laxity 
shifted his enti 
position. Chichester, clad in the darkest 


movement, unless he 


and most simple garb, offered the sharp 
est contrast to his cousin, whose glove 
were bright yellow, hat 
cinnamon-brown, whose necktie was of 


whose was of 


sky blue satin, W hose \ aistcoat Was blue 
with a kind of yellowish sprig in i 
whose trousers 


t and 
t, and 


were of a flaring check 
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pattern, red, black, white, and perhaps 
a few more colors besides. 

‘What ’s the matter with ‘old gentle- 
man’ ?” said Aspinwall. ‘Don’t vou 


like it ¢” 
‘“No,” emphatically answered _ his 
cousin. ‘*Used in reference to Olivia’s 


husband it savors painfully of slang. It 
is evidently employed in the same spirit 
as the ‘old gentleman’ which very many 
young men apply with such dreadful 
taste to their own fathers.” 

Aspinwall laughed rather coarsely, 
and then looked at Olivia with a glance 
that expressed unfathomable contempt 
for his kinsman. But Olivia pretended 
not to see the glance. 

‘T always call my dad ‘old gentle- 
man ’,” said Aspinwall, in a provocative 
and highly satirical voice; ‘that is, 
when I do n'teall him ‘ dad.’ Sorry you 
think it such bad form.” 

‘** Aspinwall,” exclaimed Chichester, 
‘you know we seldom do agree.” This 
was meant to silence Aspinwall. ‘‘ Pray 
tell me something of Mr. Delaplaine’s 
case,” the young gentleman continued, 
leaning toward Olivia and bending upon 
her his very closest attention; ‘‘ I’ve 
read a little upon neurological subjects 
myself, and——” 

Jiminy!” scoffed Aspinwall. He put 
up one yellow-gloved hand and _ hol- 
lowed it behind his ear. ‘‘Let’s hear 
that big word again,” hecried. ‘* Where 
did you get it from, Chichey?” 

Chichester coughed a little, and threw 
back his head a little, and crossed his 
own dark-gloved hands in his lap, with 
a piqued, snappish manner which his 
sister Madeleine sometimes rather tell- 
ingly adopted, but which with him had 
the effect of an almost old-maidish ef- 
feminacy. 

‘*T got that word, Aspinwall,” he 
replied, ‘‘from a book you've not seen 
much more than the outside of. I mean 
—the dictionary.” Then he laughed 
titteringly and looked at his hostess. 
‘*He’s probably as wise now as he was 
before; don’t you think so, Olivia?” 
But Olivia merely smiled in a neutral 
way. She had no intention of arraying 
herself on the side of either Montague or 
Capulet. 

Chichester at once proceeded, speaking 
to Olivia as though he were so oblivious 


of Aspinwall’s presence that he had no 
longer the faintest remembrance of it: 
*T should not have used the word * neu- 
rological ’ with reference to your hus- 
band’s case. 
understand. 
into this subject quite escapes me, cere- 


It is one of apoplexy, as I 
Now, unless past inquiry 


bral hemorrhage may be divided into 
four separate kinds.” 

‘Good Lord!” ejaculated Aspinwall, 
under his breath, falling back into his 
chair. 
next?” 

But Chichester, with magnificent self- 
possession, pursued his monclogue, keep- 
ing his gaze fixed, all the while, upon 
Olivia’s courteously visage. 
** The first on the list is the case in which 
two or three or more bleedings rapid- 
ly succeed one another. The second is 
where death occurs inside twenty-four 
hours, and where the temperature falls 
at first, though it afterward greatly in- 
The third is where illness ter- 
minates in a few days after the attack; 
and here the temperature diminishes, but 
is followed by a stationary period in 
which, after its physiological standard 
has been regained, the body of the pa- 
tient is beset by oscillations above and 
below this point. And the fourth is that 
stage in which the patient recovers 
There is then——” 

‘* Houpla! ¥ exulted Aspinwall, with 
his head absurdly far back on the cush- 
ions of the lounge he oecupied, and a 
cigarette between the thumb and finger 
of his right hand. ‘* May I smoke, 
Cousin Olivia? Yes, I know you'll let 
me. I could n't stand this medical lect- 
ure if you did n't.” 

‘‘No, <Aspy,” said Olivia.  ‘‘ You 
can’t smoke here, and you ought not to 
think of doing so.” 

‘*There is, fourthly,” continued Chi- 
chester, still haughtily ignoring his male 
cousin, ‘‘that happy case in which they 
say the patient stands an_ excellent 


“What are we going to have 


disposed 


creases, 


chance of recovery. The temperature 
then falls, as in other serious attacks, but 
it is followed by a temporary rise, and 
later the normal standard so clearly as- 
serts itself that——” 

‘*Oh, look here!” interrupted Aspin- 
wall, pulling himself up from his semi- 
recumbent position and frowning serio- 
comically upon the speaker, ‘‘ We don’t 








want to know about the chances of the 
old chap getting well. We'd rather hear 
vour highfalutin remarks on the subject 
of his quietly doing the other thing 
Eh, Olivia?” 

As the last word left Aspinwall, Olivia 
turned her eyes on him. ** You are im- 
pertinent to me,” she said, ‘‘ and inhu 
Inan to my husband.” 

Aspinwall sprang from his chair. He 
was one of the young New York gallauts 
who pride themselves upon being gen 
tlemen, without the dimmest real con 
ception of those quieter occasions and 
intervals when high breeding should 
make itself smoothly and acceptably evi 
dent. “By Jove!” he exclaimed, ** 1] 
hope I haven't bored you the least in 
the world! Hare I?) Now, do tell me 
if J have, and I°ll get right down on 
my knees, don't you know, to beg your 
pardon!” 

"Oh, you need not do anything so 
humble,” said Olivia, smiling amicably 
and atthe same time telling herself how 
all indignation must be thrown away on 
such wearying fatuity as this cousin of 
hers represented! ‘*The only apology I 
shall exact from you,” she continued, 
‘will be the civil treatment of our 
cousin Chichester’s rather learned medi- 
cal treatise.” 

“Oh, he got it all from some book be- 
fore he came here, Did n't you, Chi?” 
exclaimed Aspinwall. 

Chichester drew himself up. ** [have 
never in my life before been called 
‘Chi,’ he said, with the edges of his lips, 
as it were, ‘‘and I really wish you 
would never again, Aspinwall, address 
me by such an unpleasant diminutive.” 

Aspinwall shrugged his shoulders and 
toved with the cigarette which Olivia 
had forbidden him to light. ** All right,” 
he replied, and at the same time assured 
himself that nature had never, no, never, 
created such a thorough ass as his cousin. 

When her two visitors had gone, 
Olivia went upstairs again to the sick 
room of her husband. He was then 
still so weak both in mind and body that 
he eould searecely address a coherent 
word to her. 

But in a short time he became strong 
enough to deliver himself of many 
words, and often excessively bitter ones. 
As he grew convalescent his venomous 
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remarks inereased, each day adding to 
their malignancy. Olivia was in just 
the repentant state to endure them silent 
ly. She had lost all her old rebellious in 
pulse. She was still often haunted by 
the idea that she had pushed him into 
his present sickness, and the chief com 
fort she obtained with regard to this 
question of her culpability was secured 
from Mrs. Ottarson, whose friendship 
and loyalty strengthened in time of 
trouble. 

‘Let him talk, “Livia,” asseverated 
her aunt. “You know jus’ wat he 
says that ’s false an’ jus’ wat is n't. 
Make believe you do n't care. He's 
sick. You’ve got to stand it. Goodness 
me! If you only had some o° my 


troubles! Deary, L’m glad ‘nough you 
have n't got ‘em. Mr. Spillington an’ 
his wife have both left me, an’ there’s 
that thirty-five dollar suit of ‘partments 
empty. An’ wy? ‘Cause Amelia Sug 
by, the authoress, would n’t stand bein’ 
browbeat. That woman’s full o’ spunk. 
I spose it comes from scribblin’ those 
stories that curl people’s hair. An’ she 
got, oh so cantankerous! An’ T guess 
she was ‘bout right, after all. He jus’ 
laid himself out one evenin’ at dinner, 
He told her she was panderin’ in her 
writin’s. That’s the word he used, 
though I kind o° forget how he said she 
was panderin’. But she did n't like the 
word, an’ neither did J. An’ she says to 
me, one mornin’: ** Either he goes, Mrs 
Ott’son, or else I go. Now wich is it to 
be?” ‘* Well,” I says, “Livia, “ fair 
play ’s fair play. an’ I won't see any 
boarder o’ mine unjustly attackted.” An 
then it came out that he’d called her 
a penny-a-liner one afternoon when | 
wasn't round, That was bad, ‘specially 
as she gets a sight more ‘n a penny a line 
for that stuff she writes, though I do think 
it’s the worst trash I ever tried to read, So 
she said she ‘d quit if Spillington did n’t, 
i she’s lately got an 
order from the Weekly’ Evening Lamp, 
or some paper like that, which ‘ll bring 
her in four thousand dollars. Now, 
Spillington owed me over a hundred 
dollars, an’ I was ‘fraid to tell him he 
must go, on that account. Still, I asked 
him to pologise to Mrs. Sugby. ’Pologise ! 
[ wish you’d seen him ! He jus’ cleared 
that throat o’ his an’ began to talk so 


ca 
an sne s good pay, < 
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you d almost heard him in “Leventh 
‘Avenue. So I got mad, an’ I says * Go.’ 
Well, he went, an’ the hundred dollars 
went too. I don’t believe I'll ever see 
a cent of it, an’ I needed it: Still, [ean 
scrape along, I guess, without it.” 

Olivia drew out her purse and pushed 
it into her aunt’s hand. ‘* Here are two 
hundred dollars, Aunt Thyrza,” she said. 
‘I’ve no earthly use for the money. 
I ve been simply carrying it about with 
me for an age. There, now, kiss me 
and take it. Dow't say a word. You 
know how [love you. And remember 
all vou did for me in those days when 
poor papa was dying!” 

Toward the end of June, Delaplaine 
showed marked signs of recovery. The 
physicians recommended a change of 
air, Greenacre was waiting, and a body- 
guard of servants also was waiting to 
conduct him thither. Olivia offered no 
She asked herself 
whether Jasper Massereene would hear 
of their departure or no. Yes, she con 
cluded, since it was sure to transpire in 
the newspapers. Of late the dark, com- 
posed, virile face of Massereene had re- 
peatedly shone upon her in her dreams. 
She loved him, and fully realized that 
she loved him. But her soul was so un 
stained, so helped by her faith in a God 
of inumeasurable goodness, so convinced 
that this God would befriend her through 
all possible trials, that she found un 
speakable comfort in prayer and in med 
itations no less holy. Her life became 
more and more penetrated with the most 
earnest belief. She reviewed her past 
temptations, and remembered them un 
ceasingly in her prayers. She prayed 
not only for herself but for Massereene. 
After they had arrived at Greenacre she 
devoted herself to Delaplaine with all 
the nursing arts that it lay in her power 
io exhibit. He incessantly made her the 
butt of his bitter wit, his torturing satire. 
\s his health augmented, his cruelty 
kept pace with it. He referred to Mas 
sereene both openly and by the most 
liateful innuendo, But no matter what 
sinister things he said, Olivia maintained 
her post unflinchingly at his side. 

His cynicism revealed new depths that 
she had not dreamed of before. One day, 
while she accompanied him in a walk 
about the grounds (he moving with the 


paralytic step that plainly betrayed his 
wretched disease), she read to him a sad 
note from a friend in town who had re- 
cently lost a young child. 

* Bah!” he said. ‘* How much absurd 
sentiment is poured upon the question of 
parental effection! What, after all, is a 
mother’s or a father’s love except the 
most utter selfishness ? And the chil- 
dren themselyes—what is really lovable 
about them? You can always buy a 
child’s affection with a few sweets. I 
have often thought that all the badness 
of humanity is to be found in the unde- 
veloped male or female biped. Where 
can you see more detestable traits of 
bullying coarseness than are to be met 
with ina boy? I have always abomi- 
nated boys. They are like young Neros 
and Caligulas. They delight in the 
meanest and wickedest deeds. Fortu- 
nately for the race, they unlearn some 
of these by the time they have become 
men, Among the numerous inanities 
for which romance is responsible, a glori- 
fication of childhood and children stands 
foremost. Such writers as Victor Hugo 
(whom, by the way, I have for years 
believed to be a lunatic) do much to- 
ward popularizing such rubbish as that 
children are angelic. Satanic would be 
a far more suitable term for lots of 
them.” 

He appeared to understand the new 
power which he had gained over his 
wife. It was evident to his shrewd 
mind that she had become possessed 
with the remorseful idea of having caused 
his perilous illness. He had no intention 
of altering the Will which he had made 
on recovery to health after his singular 
marriage, and in which he had left Oliv- 
ia mistress of his entire large property. 
Nevertheless, he delighted in having his 
lawyers visit him at Greenacre, and in 
remaining closeted with them for an 
hour or two at a time. Afterward he 
would devour his wife with a prolonged 
stare behind his glittering glasses, and 
say at length, with a little malicious 
writhing of his pale lips, while he fum- 
bled nervelessly among the documents 
that covered his desk: 

“It’s a great bother, this re-arrange- 
ment of one’s money affairs—a great 
bother. Still, there ’s no telling just 
when I may pop off now, and if I do 
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I shan't be fool enough to have all my 
money fill another man’s pockets—not I!” 

Olivia's face would flush at times like 
these, and she would gnaw her lips in 
agony of spirit. But not a word of 
retort left her. As for her husband's 
money, there were moments, even hours, 
nowadays, when she longed that he 
would bequeath her nothing. She wrote 
as much in a letter to her Aunt Thyrza, 
wherein she poured out her soul, telling 
of the exquisite pain he was inflicting 
upon her. ‘His allusions to Mr. Mas 
sereene,” she wrote, ‘‘sting me more 
than ail others; for that name now 
points, as it were, to the very high-tide 
mark of his tyranny and my own com 
plete innocence.” 

Meanwhile he exulted over the thought 
that he was possibly filling her with the 
sharpest alarm regarding those lawyers 
and their mysterious departures and ap 
pearances. In reality some few changes 
of investment were all that were meant 
by the latter; but he constantly would 
inquire of both gentlemen, with an ex 
pression and a tone which indicated sharp 
avidity for the exact truth: ‘‘ Did Mrs. 
Delaplaine say a word, when you met 
her down-stairs, this morning, about why 
you had run up from town?” 
‘My wife, by the way... has she asked 
you at any time what was the object of 
your coming up here from the city? 
Now, think, please” And he would 
put one of his tremulous hands upon 
the shoulder of the gentleman addressed. 
‘I beg that you will try accurately to 
recollect. 


Or again: 


I have an especial motive in 
presenting to you this question.” But 
neither of the lawyers had the slightest 
gratifying information to impart. Olivia 
had made no inquiries of them; and 
though quite unconsciaus that her reti 
cence had the most irritant effect upon 
Delaplaine, she was none the less punish- 
ing him through it with about as much 
stringency as if she had employed some 
skillfully deliberate method. 

‘* You appear to be losing your looks,” 
he said one day, in his inhuman sort of 
mutter, to which she had grown so for 
lornly accustomed, ‘* Are you not well?” 

‘*T am not precisely ill,” she answered, 
‘though I have felt better.” 

‘*Ah, I see. Greenacre is boring you. 
You had expected Newport this summer, 


with a pleasant touch of Lenox in the 


autumn. Long drives on Ocean Avenue. 


long rambles over the hazy Berkshire 


hills, with” He paused, and she 
knew that he was watching her face 
see whether the color mounted to it 
no. “‘Why don't vou ask Massereene 
here?” 





he presently said, in a darti 
stabbing way. 

She bent her eves a little closer on 
book that she was reading. ‘'I shou 
not know where to find him,” she said 

‘Oh, are you sure of that?” he ask« 
with a mocking insolence of distrust t] 
she had long ago become more used 
than she herself realized. 

** Yes,” she replied. ‘* Perfectly sur 

He remained silent for quite a litt 
interval. They had been sitting on 
piazza. It was a day full of summe: 
brightest and most duleet fascination-s 
The sky had not a cloud in it, an 
the south wind was pulsing incessan 
among the leaves, making their vibra 
greenery sing like hundreds of voice: 
heard in a dream. 

** Perhaps it 7s a trifle dull here,” sa 
Delaplaine, breaking the silence, ‘* Whe 
Adrian comes up you may find it less so 

** Adrian?” echoed Olivia, laying dow) 
her book, ‘‘ Have you decided to ask hi: 
here?” 

‘Yes. But notasa guest. I must ha 
a secretary, now that I’ve begun real 


to interest myself again in the conduct 


of my business affairs.” 

“The doctors in New York said t} 
you should not touch business affairs ¢ 
at least six months longer,” Olivia said 
She thought it her duty to remind hi 
of this injunction, and did so. 

He nodded, and gave that dry laug 
of his, which had made Olivia feel, whi 
in a fanciful mood of criticism, the other 
day, that there were withered lauglis 
just as there were withered leaves. 

‘*How enchanting of you to take s 
much care of me!” he answered. ‘ Or 
would imagine that you were reall) 
anxious that I should eet well!” 


XXII 


Olivia was eharmed by the plan of hay 
ing Adrian at Greenacre. But on meeting 
him she was instantly struck with sur 
prise, and of by no means the most agree 
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able nature. The sweetness, the pensive- 
ness, the winsome femininity had all gone 
from Adrian. It seemed incredible that 
a few months could have so radically 
altered anyone's personality. His brown 
eyes had hardened and brightened into 
a colder, more crystalline lustre. He car- 
ried his fine figure with an assertiveness 
that made it almost look martial. He 
had never lacked suavity and ease of man 
ner; but a virile element was blended 
with his grace that gave it the most un 
expected tinge of worldly-wise gallantry. 
Olivia found herself greatly interested in 
the lad’s development, if it were worthy 
of so large a name; after watching it a 
little she had a sense that perhaps it was 
worthy of being called only a pathetic 
effacement. To her husband's eyes there 
had been no metamorphosis at all, or else 
one which he had already observed. He 
showed perfect indifference, now, to all 
interviews between Adrian and lis wife. 
He treated his secretary with a civil en- 
ough bearing, and made no attempt what- 
ever to interfere with Adrian’s hours of 
leisure. These were not few. Olivia no 
longer rode, and drove only in the com- 
pany of her husband when he expressed 
a desire that she should do so. She soon 
found herself wondering at the perfect- 
ly polite and yet marked repression in 
Adrian’s manner toward herself. She 
had never had any but the most cordial 
feelings of friendship for him, and his 
coolness, however decorously he chose to 
mask it, roused in her a natural pique. 
It was all very well to make allowances 
for aswiftly disclosed maturity in Adrian, 
but this ceremonious waiving away on 
his part of their once frank and easy in- 
timacy must be accounted for by other 
reasons, What werethese reasons? Olivia 
was too generous to dream of enforcing 
anexplanation by any such magisterial 
means as those to which her semi-proprie 
torship at Greenacre would have entitled 
her. She resolved to break the ice with 
a very sharp blow as soon as occasion 
served; and it did serve within a few days 
after Adrian’s arrival. 

It was about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, Luncheon was just over. Dela- 
plaine had gone upstairs to take his 
daily sleep of at least two hours’ dura- 
tion. Olivia had passed forth on the 
broad-sweeping piazza that lay just out- 


side the low windows of the dining-room. 
She had been asking Adrian whether or 
no he thought that Mr. Delaplaine’s 
health was being retarded by his dicta- 
tion of financial correspondence during 
the morning. Adrian had answered 
negatively, adding: 

“The occupation is, I think, more of 
an amusement than a task. He merely 
gives me the roughest outline of what 
he wishes said, and I frame it in the 
kind of epistolary English that I know 
he prefers.” 

‘“And with great skill, I am sure,” 
said Olivia, smiling graciously if but 
transiently. 

‘*No; it is nothing except the result 
of long habit. I’ve become quite used 
to the kind of work he desires.” 

‘And you have made up your mind 
to remain there at the Bank for a long 
time yet ?” 

Olivia artfully put this question just 
as she was stepping across the threshold 
of one of the windows. He was obliged 
to follow her out upon the piazza, or 
else to appear unpermissibly rude. She 
was almost certain that he would not 
have quitted the dining-room with her 
unless that much urbanity had become 
obligatory. But he bowed, as it was, 
to the necessity of acquiescence. There 
were several wicker-work chairs scat- 
tered about, and Olivia sank into one of 
them. He stood at her side, with hi 
hands meeting behind him, a figure ful 
of the most happy symmetries and 
crowned by a face and head which it 
struck her that some of the famed mar- 
bles have not surpassed. 

‘T expect to continue at the Bank,” 
he answered, ‘if Mr. Delaplaine will not 
object to my doing so; and I suppose he 
will not. 

“But if anything should happen 
to Mr. Delaplaine ?” questioned Olivia, 
looking up at him from where she was 
now seated. 

‘Then there would still remain two 
other partners, as you doubtless know. 
T am on good terms with both of them.” 

‘*You should be a partner there some 
day yourself, Adrian,” she said to him 
very sweetly. ‘‘I wish it with all my 
heart. I think you deserve it.” 

He colored, bit his lip, and half turned 
away. She stretched out her hand and 
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caught his coat-sleeve, detainingly, be 
tween thumb and finger, pulling at it 
with a hearty good will, as if she were 
well in earnest on the subject of his not 
leaving her just yet. 

As if suddenly conscience-stricken, he 
veered round and faced her. ** Oh, Mrs. 
Deilaplaine,” he exclaimed, softly, ‘* how 
good of you! But you were always 
good to me.” 

Olivia burst out laughing. “It’s 
pleasant to receive that bit of intelligence 
from you, Mr. Etherege, at a time when 
I have been wondering what precise bee 
youve lately allowed to buzz in that 
bonnet of yours. Once or twice I ve 
been on the verge of asking you if you 
would not, de bonne grdce, tell me what 
I had possibly done to offend you—to 
put you on your ‘high horse,’ in this 
perplexing manner. But no; I con- 
cluded that I’d wait and dexterously 
drop my handkerchief so that you'd 
have to pick it up, with a grand Louis 
Quatorze bow; and then, while receiving 
it, I’d inform you how beautiful your 
new manners were, and ask you whether 
you ‘d purchased them expressly to wear 
up here at Greenacre.” 

Adrian dropped into a chair at her 
side. ‘That would have been cruel 
and consequently very unlike yourself.” 

‘*T can be terribly cruel when I be- 
lieve people deserve it,” she said. 

He shook his head, pointing up- 
vard. ‘‘ There is somebody in this 
house from whom I am beginning to 
see that you are bearing cruelties an- 


gelically.” 


She gave a little start. ‘* Oh, say 
philosophically,” she replied, coloring. 


‘But never mind him, Adrian. Why 
have you treated me like so thorough a 
stranger ” 


He had drooped his eyes while she in 


tently watched him. *'I almost dreaded 
to meet you again.” And now he 


turned upon her the full, mild brown 
splendors of his eyes, and she saw that 
they were moist if not really tearful. 
‘I—I knew it was best that I should not 
come here. And yet something drew 
me; I may say, dragged me! I had 
made up my mind that I would not 
come—that I would invent some excuse 
—that even if it enraged him, even if he 
discharged me angrily because of it, I 


would still “avoid coming. But at the 
last moment I weakly yielded. I 

He impetuously caught her hand in 
both his own, and was lifting it to his 
lips, When she tore it away and rose 
from her chair. She had become pale, 
and her eyes were shining; but other 
wise there was not the least sign of agi 
tation in her manner. 

‘You are so irritating in your folly,” 
she murmured. ‘**Do you suppose | 
will permit you to stay here now?” A 
little scornful laugh ran rippling through 
her next sentence. ‘*L am not the least 
anxious to wound your feelings —of 
which you have just given me so aston 
ishing, so regrettable an evidence. But 
[ have now only this to tell you: If, by 
the day after to-morrow, you have not 
found some excuse for leaving Green 
acre, [ must inform Mr. Delaplaine that 
you have been guilty of a very great 
discourtesy to me . . . Do you under 
stand ?” she went on, with much of sad 
appeal in her eyes and lips, while she 
put out both hands toward him, anxious 
ly, compassionately, to withdraw them 


again in an instant. ‘‘I have under 
stood you . . I am very, very sorry. 


But it cannot be arranged otherwise.” 

Then she hurried indoors, without his 
making the least effort to detain her, 
and reached her own room. There she 
sat for a long time, staring at the huge 
silver serpentof the Hudson beyond, and 
telling herself that this whole affair was 
miserably unfortunate. In her solitude, 
broken as it was only by such unpalata- 
ble companionship as that of her hus 
band, she had felt a soft little thrill of 
real joy to learn that she would soon 
be shaking hands with Adrian Etherege 
She had never comprehended until then 
how sisterly had been her regard for 
the lad, how severe was her annoyance 
at the separation Delaplaine had forced 
upon them, and by how many acts of 
helpful friendship she would have been 
willing to prove her attachment. Thi 
festivities of fashion, crowding upon her 
as they had done with new demands 
both upon consciousness and memory 
had never made her forget Adrian Eth 
erege. Not even Jasper Massereene had 
made her forget him. 

Perhaps it was Jasper Massereene’s in 
fluence upon her now—the recollection 
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of his unfailing humanity, his power 
not only to feel for but with suffering 
fellow-creatures—that gradually changed 
the whole current of her thought and 
intention. 

‘How can I be sure.” she mused, 
‘that I have not behaved blameably in 
my dealings with Adrian? His nature 
isimpressionable, ardent; it may be that I 
(mentally older than he was, if not so in 
years) did not use toward him the dis- 
cretion he merited.’ 

When they next met, Olivia said, as 
soon as opportunity favored: ** IT hope 
you are willing to assist ne in forgetting 
what passed not long ago. ] spoke too 
hastily, and apologize. You also spoke 
hastily; it may be that you will consent 
to ask my pardon. If vou do IT will 
readily grant it.” She put out her hand 
as she finished speaking. 

He caught it, tooked at her steadily 
first, and then lifted it to his lips. But 
she had studied his eves and let him do 
so, this time. 

**T behaved myself like a—a ruftian,” 
he faltered. ‘‘How few good women there 
are, good enough to forgive me!” . . . 

After that they were the best of friends 
again. And yet they were not friends 
in the same way as before. She had 
learned his secret. 

\drian’s company formed her sole 
social pastime. ‘* There are a few peo 
ple about us,” she said to him, during 
one of their talks, ‘‘ who have shown a 
desire to be more intimate with me this 
summer; and she mentioned the names 
of several neighboring families. ‘* But 
I have pleaded Mr. Delaplaine’s illness 
us an excuse.” 

‘* He is so much better, however,” said 
Adrian. 

“Yes. But nothing restrains him 
from those bursts of bitterness and of 
personality—the latter always directed, 
as you know, at myself. He prefers we 
should live quietly, and I think it is 
fortunate he does. I had hoped your 
presence might have some effect; but he 
pours forth his streams of cynicism just 
aS freely as before you came. 
they sometimes make you inwardly 
shudder, as they do me.” 

*T bear them better, much better than 


I suppose 


I did,” replied Adrian, with a touch of 


mysticism in his air. 


‘* How is that ?” 

‘Shall I tell you ?” 

‘“Why not ?” 

‘I do not see why not,” he returned, 
with sudden impetuosity. ‘‘In those 
other days when you and he and I were 
together I believed him— 

“Well?” questioned Olivia, as the 
young man paused. 

‘*T believed him—my father.” 

She made a gesture of surprise. 

‘And now ?” 

‘*T know to the contrary.” 

“You know ?” 

Yess” 

‘* He has told you ?” 

NG’ 

‘“Who, then ?” 

‘“My mother.” 

‘*Your mother? Ah, I see. And you 
asked her if such a thing were true ?” 

‘‘No. But she saw how I hated him, 
and how my hate grew. The suspicion 
that he was my father had entered my 
head several months before you and I 
ever met. It made me hate you, at 
first, because I believed that I could 
compel him to right by marriage the 
wrong which he had done my mother.” 

‘That look you gave me—that look of 
positive savagery—on the day I became 
his wife,” Olivia murmured. ‘I under- 
stand it now.” 

He indistinctly caught her words, and 
said: ‘‘To what look do you refer?” 
He searched her face with eagerness 
while he thus spoke. 

‘*Never mind,” Olivia returned 
‘And your mother has told you . . ? 
‘That Iam not his son. It has lifted 
great load from my heart.” 

‘*But she—your mother—how was it 
that she induced him to aid you as he 
has done ?” 

‘She would not tell me that. 
day I hope to know. But my mother 
and he were never—well, you under- 
stand. It has been a great relief to me.” 

‘Poor boy!’ thought Olivia. ‘1 
don’t doubt that his mother has told 
him a merciful falsehood.’ 

She soon got away from Adrian. 
These revelations had affected her in 
a singular way, and she wanted to be 
alone to brood on them. 

What she had heard made her regard 
her husband with a fresh, uncontrollable 


a 
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antipathy . . That night, at dinner, he 
was in one of his most cheerless and 
biting moods. He appeared in the din- 
ing-room with a card which he had just 
lighted on in the hall. 

‘General and Mrs. Swartwout,” he 
read from the card. ‘‘The General was 
never in but one action during his life, 
and on that occasion he was slightly 
wounded Where ? Some people 
said it was in the left breast, just above 
the region of the heart. <A faithful 
friend and comrade of the General's, 
however, who chanced to be in the same 
action with him, used to deny this state 
ment. He said that there was no wound 
in the General's left breast at all, as the 
bullet had stopped before getting there. 
‘What stopped it 7 asked some one inno- 
cently. ‘His shoulder-blade,” replied 
that kind-hearted friend” . . Here Del 
aplaine laughed to himself in a smoth 
ered chuckle, as though he did not ex 
pect either Olivia or Adrian Etherege to 
join him ‘“Ah,” he presently went 
on, beginning to sip his soup, ‘‘of all 
honorable occupations tltere is none to 
which society, feather-headed society, so 
bows down as the profession of killing. 
The moment you are a killer extraordi- 
nary of your fellow-creatures, like a 
general or a colonel, you are more or 
less worshiped. The clergy is simply 
nowhere in comparison. There have 
been more monuments reared to the men 
who have killed successfully than to all 
the painters, sculptors, philosophers and 
reformers combined. You see, I leave 
out poets, not thinking them worthy of 
a moment's concern. They’re merely 
melodious liars; they ‘ll lie prettily on 
anything, from life, death, or the so 
termed human soul, to a glove, a ribbon, 
Well, Olivia, did you 


see the General and his wife ?” 


or a rosebud 


*No,” said Olivia; ‘‘I was not at home.” 

‘You mean in a poetical way.” 

**T had gone for a little walk.” 

‘Um-m-m. And to gather a little 
sunburn. I wouldn't. It’s horribly 
unbecoming.” 

‘Why, Mrs. Delaplaine does not seem 
in the least sunburned to me, sir,” said 
Adrian. 


*That’s because a young. stripling 


like you thinks half the milk-maids that 
he meets are goddesses.” 


Well,” said Olivia, laughing, and 


the same time hoping to turn the talk 


if she might, into pleasanter channel 
‘*T’m certainly no milk-maid,” 

* You!” scoffed Delaplaine. ** | i 
say not—in the sense of pure-minde 
ness.” 

Adrian colored and started 
thrusts had for him a saecrilewious 
itv. He looked straight at Mr. D 
plaine, and spoke with an accent of 1 


deepest sincerity and a sudden spi 

out of his old youthful demeano 
‘**T should say, sir, that your ( 

as much pure-mindedness as any woria 

that ever lived.” 


Ho, ho!” laughed Delaplain 
“Much you know about the matte) 
Take care, or she'll be twisting vo 
round her finger in fine style. She 
craftier than when you knew her last 


she’s had a season of New York de 
tries to practice on.” 

‘In most of which vou were 
companion,” Olivia either could 


simply did not resist now saying 

though she had but lately shot Adri: 

look that enjoined silence upon hin 
‘I’m not so sure of that,” ] 


swered, and gave his laugh again 





Olivia had transe@ressed her usual 2 


in having shown the faintest resentment 


toward her husband. She now regret 
this fact, and immediately turned t 
Adrian, with a second pitiful attempt 
alter the conversational current. 

**This General Swartwout,” she saic 
‘has such a pretty daughter. I shoul 
like, some time, to present you.” 

But Delaplaine was unpropitial 
night. ‘“‘Why on earth,” he ask 
‘would you present Adrian? She 
airy girl, with a great idea of marr 
a bigger swell than she is herself.’ 

“Oh,” said Olivia, with a smile 
Adrian, ‘* we will not mind the mam 
part, will we 7” 

‘**No, indeed,” said Adrian 
not at all ambitious to marry.’ 

Still,” struck in Delaplaine, ** vo 


like to marry ambitiously; there ‘s a dit 


ference.” 

“There is no difference for me. sir 
Adrian replied. 

“Stuff !° Delaplaine said. ‘Ever 


man or woman, unless made a fool of 
by the mental distemper named love 
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always wants, if it be possible, to fly the 
matrimonial kite high I have very 
rarely seen an extremely rich man who 
did not marry a beautiful wife. They 
have the pick of the market, as it were; 
one whom they choose to ask is de- 


\ 





al 
lighted to accept.” 

\drian shook his head. ‘* You your- 
self admit, sir, that the mental distemper 
named love, exists after all.” 

it does n't stand the dimmest chance 
against money once in a thousand times. 
Not the dimmest. Let the young capi 
talist appear on the scene and Phyllis 
will begin to smirk at him over Cory- 
dou's very shoulder. And presently she 
gets up and waltzes toward the new- 
comer, leaving poor Corydon her crook, 
perhaps, for consolation, She won't 
need it any more; she’s going to be too 
fine a lady.” 

‘Corydon ought to take up the crook,” 
laughed Adrian, ‘‘and lay it over the 
millionaire’s back.” 

‘Much good if he did. There'd be 
a lawsuit, and the millionaire, having 
money enough to supply himself with 
the highest legal intelligence in the land, 
id handsomely win the day. And 
Phvllis would be sure to call her old 
swain a horrid rough wretch and to de 
cleve herself so glad she didivt marry 
him, while she gazed down at the glitter 
ing engagement-ring somebody else had 
just given her.” 

Adrian again shook his head, but this 
time witha melancholy emphasis. ** I 
hope, sir, the world ism’t quite so black 
as vou paint it!” he exclaimed. 

It’s a good deal blacker, in) many 
cases.’ 

* But I'd rather not—at my age—think 
itso,’ eried Adrian. ‘* Ll want to think 
that it holds many good women and noble 
men, 

Delaplaine pointed across the table at 
As he did this, a light thrill shot 
hrough Olivia’s blood. What new insult 
he about to perpetrate?) Every week 
his outward integument of gentlemanli- 
hess appeared to lose a layer or so of 
its density. He was perpetually sinking 
lower and lower toward a brutality of 
Which his extreme physical weakness 
alone preyented Olivia from dreading a 
still more gross deterioration. She had 
begun to tell herself that there was noth- 


his w ife. 


was 


ing his irritated and semi-diseased brain 
might not prompt him to say, for there 
are some maladies which intensify and 
reduplicate the worst and most prominent 
faults of just such a nature as his. But 
the chances of his doing her any bodily 
harm were slight enough, since his own 
muscular feebleness, if no other cause, 
would have prevented this crowning out- 
rage, 

His finger still pointed at her. On his 
face was asmile of infernal derision. 

‘Many good men and noble women?” 
he said, with a mockery that to Olivia 
had in it the flickering of a snake’s forked 
tongue. ‘‘There sits one of the latter. 
She's a noble woman; I suppose you 
think so; eh, Adrian?” 

‘**T do!” exclaimed Adrian, with a 
nervous break in his voice, as though he 
too were fearful of some insult specially 
violent. 

‘Well, then, she married me on what 
she believed was my death-bed, and just 
for my money. No other reason. She 
thought I would n't live three hours. 
There’s nobility for you. Eh, Adrian ?” 

He fell back into his chair, laughing 
shrilly, while his finger still pointed at 
his wife. 

Olivia shuddered as she saw the butler 
and footman smile and turn away. She 
rose staggeringly from the table; she was 
pale, and gasped a little; every instant it 
seemed to her as if she might swoon; the 
room whirled round with her; but prick- 
ing through all other sensations with an 
intolerable poignancy, was her exquisite 
shame! 

The next instant she saw Adrian spring 
toward her husband and stand over him 
with lifted arm and blazing eves. 

** You scoundrel'” Adrian cried, every 
influence of past authority swept away 
in this one overwhelming moment of pas 
sionate championship. ‘* It’s only your 
weakness that keeps me froni——” 

** Adrian!” Olivia screamed. ‘‘ No, 
no!” But before she had reached his side 
the young man had folded his arms on 
his breast. There was a sneer on his lips 
and a look of scathing scorn still in his 
beautiful eyes. 

‘Do not be afraid,” he said to Olivia. 

‘T shall not touch him.” 

‘* Puppy!” Delaplaine hissed. He had 

drawn himself so far back into his chair 
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and he was so bloodlessly pale that he 
looked ten years older than his actual 
age. ‘* Leave my house, and never dare 
toask a dollar of me again!” he went on, 
huskily. 

‘*T will leave your house this night,” 
said Adrian. ‘‘ I should feel degraded by 
every hour longer that I remained there.” 
He was breathing hard, with set teeth, 
as he turned toward Olivia. ‘* Good bye,” 
he muttered, looking into her eyes. Then 
he strode out of the room, and she fol 
lowed him. 

‘** Adrian,” she pleaded, stopping him 
in the hall, ‘‘do not go to-night.” 

‘“Yes—yes,” he said. ‘* There isa train 
[can catch. If not, I can sleep in the 
village till morning.” 

‘But you must make up with him 
you must. Think: what will become of 
you if you are suddenly discharged from 
the Bank? What will become of your 
mother, who, as you have told me, de- 
pends upon you for support?” 

Adrian smiled. ‘‘There are twenty 
houses, at least, that I know of, willing 
to give me a corresponding position as 
clerk. Do not fear on that account.” He 
watched her with a chivalrously tender 
look growing in his gaze. You are far 
more to be pitied than Iam, since you 
are a woman and must live on compara- 
tively alone with him.” 

Olivia shuddered. Suddenly she put 
both hands up to her face. The whirling 
feeling had come into her head again, She 
uncovered her face and reeled toward 
Adrian, who caught her. ‘* My God!” 
she gasped. ‘“‘I feel as if Il were dying. | 
—I hope it 7s death! I 

And then a night put its blackness into 
her brain. But what seemed to her pos 
sible death was only the briefest of faint- 
ing-fits. She awoke to find herself on a 
lounge in the sitting-room, with one of 
the women-servants bathing her temples. 
As soon as she felt sufficiently strong and 
collected to go in search of Adrian, she 
found that he had left Greenacre. He 
had gathered only a few articles of ap 
parel together, had taken these with him 

in a portmanteau, and had informed a 
domestic that he would send for the 
others 

Olivia had a sense of absolute loath- 

ing now, as she prepared once more to 
enter the presence of her husband. She 


conquered such reluctance all the more 
easily, however, on recalling her jew 
and positive determination. She meant 
to leave on the morrow for New York 
and her Aunt Thyrza. It need not be a 
permanent absence; she would be will- 
ing to return if certain promises were 
afterward given her. The self-accusative 
feeling had not yet left her. She could 
not rid herself of its oceasional spel] 
But for the confession that she had made 
to Jasper Massereene, her husband would 
perhaps have eseaped the stroke to which 
a great deal of his later abuses and im 
positions might be attributable. In truth 
Olivia now bore herself with a marty: 
like loveliness, where many anothei 
woman would have pursued a course 
either of lamentation or rebellion, Yet 
she had been taxing too severely hei 
forces both of endurance and resign: 
tion, <A spiritual fatigue had resulted 
perhaps she did not dream how cogent : 
one. But she was destined soon to lean 
and in a way which it would haye a) 
palled her with horror could she hia 
soberly foreseen. 

Her husband had by this time gor 
as she supposed, to his library ups 
But on entering that room Olivia foun 
it vacant. She next tried his bedehamn 
ber, but as she approached the latter s 
was met by Delaplaine’s valet. 

‘LT do not think Mr. Delaplaine is at 
all well, ma‘am,” said the man. 

“Ts he lying down 7” asked Olivia 
pointing to the apartment which the m 
had just quitted. 

“Yes, ma’am. He says he's in a goo 
deal of pain.” 

**'Pain ?” 

‘Yes, ma'am .. [ wasn't with h 
when he had those fits of internal 
but from what he tells me I’m afraid it’s 
another attack.” 

* Did you send for a doctor 7 

“T haven't yet, ma'am. Mr. Dela 
plaine said ’t was best to wait and see 
the pain got worse . .” 

Here the man paused. A heavy gro 
sounded from the near chamber. 

The pain was already worse, : 
doctor was immediately sent for, Lulled 
through many months into submission 
and quietude, with its right of possession 
usurped, as one might have believed, }), 
another wholly different disorder, the 
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man’s old foe, gout, had suddenly leapt 
upon him and begun to inflict its keen- 
ost pangs. The attack was a terrible 
me, and Delaplaine fainted two or three 
times during its first most agonizing seiz- 
ures. By about twelve o'clock on the 
following day his regular physician ar- 
rived from New York. He remained 
about three hours at Greenacre, care- 
fully watching the patient. ‘‘ There is 
nothing for me to do,” he told Olivia, 
“which the physician whom [ found in 
attendance can not do as well. We have 
consulted together, and our views en- 
tirely agree. This sudden access of hot 
weather is certainly against Mr. Dela- 
plaine. He has rallied before from sim 
ilar attacks, but he was not then, as 
now, weakened by the results of hemi 
plegy. Still, unless the internal gout 
should again manifest itself, I see no 
reason for further anxiety.” 

The practitioner from L—-, near by, 
stayed with Delaplaine until about nine 
oclock that evening. The patient was 
then seemingly better, though very weak. 
He slept at intervals, awaking after 
dozes of ten or fifteen minutes’ duration, 
and complaining of extreme thirst. It 
was not thought advisable to give him 
any means of gratifying this thirst ex- 
cept minutely-cracked ice, which he dis- 
liked and protested against as insufficient 
to relieve his needs. 

The night had become oppressively 
hot. A full moon flooded the lawns of 
Greenacre and showed the great river 
beyond them in a scimetar-like curve of 
brilliance. All the windows had been 
opened, Olivia supposed that the serv- 
ants would close the house below stairs 
when the regular time came for doing 
so; she had not given this question the 
least thought; she had had too many 
other thoughts of over-towering import 
with which to concern herself. 

Just after the doctor from the village 
had gone, she said to the woman who 
watched at Delaplaine’s bedside: 

‘You may go and lie down, now, 
Martha I will stay here for two or 
three hours. When I grow very tired— 
if I do grow so—I will go upstairs to 
your room and eall you. Then you can 
relieve me.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said Martha. ‘‘Do you 
know about the medicine, ma’am ?” 


"yes. 

They were standing just at the thresh- 
old of Delaplaine’s dim room, where 
the yellow glow of a shaded lamp blent 
with the silver rays drifting in through 
two broad windows. 

‘“He is to have a tea-spoon of that 
medicine in the large glass—the aconite 
—every hour, provided he awakes,” con- 
tinued Olivia. 

‘““That’s it, ma’am,” said Martha. 
‘But we're to be careful, you know.” 

“Careful ?” 

‘“Yes,ma’am. The doctor said it was 
so dangerous . . don’t you remember, 
ma’am ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” answered Olivia, really 
remembering. ‘* You mean he might 
drink it if he reached out his hand, or 
anything like that Yes, I recollect 
what the doctor said. But he seems to 
be sleeping quietly, now: and besides, 
Martha, it's not on the table by the bed- 
side; it’s there on the bureau . . Oh, 
Ill be very careful.” 

Every syllable of her own and Mar- 
tha’s words appeared so completely un- 
important, then. But every syllable 
returned to her memory with so frightful 
a distinctness, not very long afterward! 

Martha went upstairs to bed. Olivia 
stood at the door-sill of her husband's 
room for a slight while. His breathing 
was quite regular; he seemed in a wholly 
placid sleep. She passed into the room 
adjoining. 

It was the library, and here, too, the 
light had been turned somewhat low. 
But three windows, opened to their full- 
est extent, showed the magnificent pearly 
glamour of the moonlight, whose quality, 
for some reason belonging to the dead 
sultriness of the atmosphere, revealed a 
kind of milky, brooding thickness as the 
night advanced. 

Olivia seated herself near one of the 
windows. If her husband should wake 
and utter the Jeast sound she knew that 
she could instantly hear him. 

She brushed the hair with both hands 
back from her heated temples, and leaned 
out as far as the window-ledge would let 
her. 

She was thinking: ‘ How horrible my 
life has been of late! What if its 
wretchedness should end to-night, or 
soon after to-night ? Do I hope that it 
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will? Have I power quite to crush down 
such a hope? Let me try 
with all my soul! ... I 


let me try 
used to have 
those wicked impulses in the old days 
I thought I had 
conquered them, when I came back for 
l How 


papa used to laugh at them! . . I won- 


at the pension abroad. 


the Jast time with papa poor 
der if he is where he can know about 
me now, and be Ss rry that he ever did 
laugh. For it was one of those impulses 
} Olivia Delaplaine. Yes, 

fault. Neither Aunt 
Augusta nor Aunt Letitia was to blame, 
but I, only I!’ 


Then she 


that made me 


it was all may 


thought of Massereene, as 
she sometimes could not help but think. 


‘Where is he now Has he forgotten 
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AMONG the rugged, pine-clad hills and 
valleys which form the water-shed south 
of Lake Superior and north-west of Lake 
Michigan, there rise a large number of 

lear, cool brooks, wherein gold-bedotted 
trout speed through icy currents or foam 
ing rapids, in wanton sport or in pursuit 
Ages ago, this wilderness was 
Later, 

and even unto this day, the Chippewa 


of food. 


the home of the Dakota Indians. 


oams through its vast expanse in quest 


f the fish and game that constitute 
nearly the sum total of his sustenance. 

A number of these rippling, swirling 
brooks converging, form the Me-quam-e- 
cum River,which meanders through dark 
forests and gloomy swamps a hundred 
miles or more, until it in turn flows into 
the Menominee. 

Any sportsman who has the enthusi 
asm to prompt and the power to endure a 
long voyage up this stream to its head- 
waters may have the pleasure of toying 
with the seductive Salmo fontanalis at 
will, and of filling his creel as often as 
! He may also reach unfre- 
quented fastnesses where deer are still to 
be found in generous numbers, and where 
almost every hour of skillful hunting, at 


he chooses. 





ME-QUAM-E-CUM. 


me? If anything should happen, would 
he : 

But she foreed herself to banish him 
from her mind, as she had done a hun 


dred times before now. The exorcism 


cost her a struggle, however. To-nieht 
the failure to effect it seemed fraucht 
with a peculiar unduteousness. ‘He is 


so good and high, himself!’ she pursue 
rising amid the vagueness of the moonlit 
chamber. ‘He would respect me n 
if he knew that I had striven to 

At this point a sound broke upon li 
ears. She knew on the instant wh ce 
it proceeded. Her husband had waked 
and uttered it. She elided | 


into the next chamber, 


ithout de 
where he was 


lying, 


INTINUED 


ME-QUAM-E-CUM. 
SHIELDS. 


the proper times of Gay and at suitable 
seasons of the year, will be reward | 
with an opportunity for a shot. In its 
virgin condition this forest was also the 
home of the giant moose and the lordly 
elk, who roamed about undisturbed, save 
when, now and then, a red man in search 
of game would invade their haunts. 

But all this is changing rapidly. The 
money-loving white men have appeared 
with gangs of workmen in this charm 
ing: region, and are laying waste the 
forests that nature has nursed and cher 
ished for centuries. A railroad has been 
built to the river, and from the terminus 
‘*tote roads” have been cut 50 or 60 miles 
farther up the stream’s devious course 
Iron mines have been opened, lumber 
mills have been built and logging camps 
established almost as far up the river as 
it is navigable for logs. 

In winter these camps are scenes of 
earnest activity and hard work. The giant 
pines are felled without any compunction 
of conscience, and with no thought on 
the part of the present owners save as to 
the wealth they will produce when ‘‘ the 
drive” lands them at the mills. Millions 
of feet of logs are banked on the stream 
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and its larger tributaries, and when the 
spring rains come and the stream rises 
to the tops of its borders, the drivers— 
men of a lusty, muscular, active class— 
armed with pikes and peaveys, cast the 
logs into the wild, surging, foaming 


waters, and start them on their journey 
to the saw-mills. 
The skill and courage with which 


these men brave the dangers of the flood 
and handle the logs is a marvel to all 
who see them. With projecting, sharp- 
pointed ‘‘driving spikes” attached to 
their heavy boot-soles, they will leap 
into the stream regardless of the depth 
or the rapidity of the current, and 
spring from log to log, up and down 
or across the stream at will, as may be 
required to handle best their unwieldy 
eargo. If it becomes necessary for one 
of them to go through a stretch of open 
water, where the logs are not close 
enough together to walk on, he forth- 
with drafts one into service as a canoe. 
Standing erect, he plants himself mid- 
way upon the log; and if it rolls, he 
moves in the opposite direction till it 
stops, and then, steadying it with one 
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foot on either side of the centre line, his 
knees sprung slightly out, ‘‘ holds her 
level,” and with the aid of his pike 
strikes out for wherever he desires to go. 

You have doubtless seen a juggler in 
a circus or on the stage, stand on a bar- 
rel and roll it up a steep incline. It 
looks like a difficult feat, but should the 
man fall, he lights on a bed of sawdust, 
and can spring nimbly on his barrel 
and try it again. But standing on a log, 
in the middle of a river that is running 
thirty miles an hour, and is ten or 
twenty feet deep, where tne temperature 
of the water is 40 to 50 degrees, and 
where other logs are floating all around 
the imperiled cruiser, ready to crush him 
in their pitiless embrace if he fall, is an 
entirely different matter. The circus- 
man would probably not care to exchange 
places with the ‘log sailor,” even for 
one performance. 

These men are often in the water to 
their waists or to their necks. Their 
clothing and feet are wet nearly all the 
time for days together, and how they 
escape death from such exposure is a 
mystery. Their immunity from cold, 
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rheumatism and consumption can only 
be attributed to their iron constitutions 
and to the fact that they wear thick, 
heavy woolen clothing exclusively. No 
man could endure their mode of life for 
a week if wearing cotton, even for under- 
clothing. 

Many a luckless driver has lost his 
life by a misstep and fall into the angry 
waters, but the others go on undaunted, 
and will as long as the supply of pine 
lasts. 

At Crystal Falls, the *‘ Paint” (the 
name which unpoetic men have given 
the stream, in place of its musical Indian 
sobriquet) is fifty to seventy feet wide. 
It has here a fall of thirty feet in a dis- 
tance of three hundred feet; and, at one 
point, is a sheer descent of about eighteen 
feet. Below the falls, the channel nar- 
rows to less than half its width above. 

When the last drive came down the 
river, there was a good stage of water, 
and the stream was full of logs for many 
miles. It was a grand sight to see them 
go over the falls! Hurled by the great 
force of a long reach of open water into 
the rapids above, they were here seized 
by the seething current and driven for- 
ward as by the wild fury of a cyclone. 
Buried in the foaming torrent, they 


LOOKING UP, 


were driven against each other and 
against submerged rocks, with a noise 
resembling distant cannonading. Final 


ly, reaching the head of the falls, they 
were hurled end over end, crosswise and 
in the wildest confusion, to the granite 
pavement from which they re- 
bounded sometimes ten or twenty feet, 
and then fell with a terrific splash back 
into the water. 

Such was the this mighty 
current that one large hollow log, about 
four feet in diameter, having lodged with 
its end up stream, another of nearly 
half the size which came down, headed 
squarely for the cavity, and made a cen 
tre bull’s-eye, was driven bodily into the 
hole a distance of over twelve feet. 

For hours the logs continued to come 
over the falls so rapidly that it was im 
possible for the gang of men _ below, 
though aided by the powerful current, 
to pass them on down the stream. The 
logs gathered in the narrow gorge, pil 
ing on top of one another, and lock- 
ing themselves in mighty embrace with 
the rocky walls forming the river banks; 
in short, there occurred what is know} 
in the vernacular of the logger as 4 
‘‘jam.” The men struggled to release 
the key-pieces, but in vain. Logs con- 
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force of 
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** TELESCOPED. 


tinued to come over the falls by scores 
and by hundreds, driven by the fury of 
the waters from above, and there was 
no means of checking them ; they must 
continue to come until the last log in the 
drive had descended. The logs below, 
acting as a dam, raised the stage of 
water all around, so that each new arri- 
val was carried on to, but not over, those 
already in the jam, and the whole chan- 
nel of the river was finally filled far above 
the top of the falls with logs, piled on 
one another in the most dire disorder, to 
a height of twenty-five or thirty feet. 
The falls were completely hidden from 
view, and only by the war of the waters 
as they poured through this vast laby- 
rinth could their location be definitely 
ascertained. And so the drive was, in the 
lingo of the craft, ‘‘ hung up,” and there 
was nothing for the men to do but wait. 

In a few days, the flood ran off and 
the stream shrank to its normal sum- 
mer stage. Then a team of heavy draft- 
horses and three hundred feet of rope 
were procured, and the crew went to 
work on the lower end of the jam, to 


break it up by pulling out a log at a 
time. <A ‘‘log-hook” was attached to 
the rope, about midway, which the men 
would hammer into a log with an axe- 
head; and then the driver, a hard-vis- 
aged’ man in red mackinaw shirt and 
trowsers, who knew no more of the 
proper way to handle a team than a 
mule does of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law, would start his horses on a run up 
the bank, and when the rope became 
taut, the reaction would throw them 
back on their haunches, and sometimes 
almost on their backs. Then the two- 
legged brute would whip and curse 
them, when the noble grays would settle 
down to their work, true as steel. The 
twenty-eight men on the jam would 
render all the assistance they could with 
cant-hooks, picks and peaveys, and in 
nearly every instance the log would be 
snaked, or sometimes ‘‘ yanked,” end 
over end, out into the stream below, and 
would float away. The men above hold 
their end of the rope, release the hook, 
haul it up and insert it in another log; 
and the operation is repeated. 
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Sometimes it became necessary for one 
or more of the men to plunge into the 
water, cold as it was, and wade waist- 
deep, to release a log from some place 
whence the team could not pull it, and 
they never hesitated to do so when it 
was required. As soon their errand was 
accomplished, with the icy water run- 
ning off them and * out of 
tl ir boots at every step, they returned 
to their wor. on the logs as merrily as if 
nothing more unpleasant than a warm 
sun-bath had befallenthem. One poor fel- 


‘ squashing 


low who started on a mission of this 
when in water three or four feet « 
slipped and fell, disappearing enti 
for a moment in the icy fluid; but x 
ing his feet at once, he proceeded 
his work, cheered by the laughter 
good-natured shouts of his compan 

The work of clearing out this 
was continued night and day, wit] 
crews, and yet it took nearly a w! 
week, at a cost of several hundred « 
lars, to undo the harm that was don 
a few hours. 


THE BLACK-RIVER BOOM. 


BY HANNIBAL PLAIN, 


As the traveler goes flying along the 
bank of the Black River, a half dozen 
miles above La Crosse, Wisconsin, he 
sees (if he is looking out of the right- 
hand side of the car) a vast number of 
pine logs thrown upon the wide, still 
surface of the river. From the high 
bank they look no larger in girth than 
matches, piled and massed together in 
every conceivable fashion, yet woven 
together like a mat of slender beads. 

A moment later, and the observer 
catches sight of two great stone piers 
forming a gateway through which the 
logs are crowding, while several red- 
shirted men of seemingly pygmy size are 
at work driving them down the stream. 
For the next few minutes other men are 
to be seen scattered along the river; pres- 
ently the mill comes in sight, and then 
the station. If at Onalaska the traveler 
were to get off as I did, he would not 
be long in the little town before he 
found that ‘“‘logging” was the principal 
business, and he would think imme- 
diately of going back up the stream to 
see the men running the logs. 

With the supposition that the reader 
is as much interested as I was in the 
work, I propose to set forth a little of 
what I saw in Onalaska and Lacrosse, 
two well-known lumber-towns. The 
lumber-town having a special character, 
is always interesting by itself, and these 
towns were particularly so because of 
their mills and booms and their beauti- 
ful surroundings. 


Onalaska is about five miles north of 
Lacrosse, and both lie in the valley made 
by the confluence of the Black River 
with the Mississippi. The centre of this 
wide, flat valley is occupied by ‘* French 
Island,” the Black River flowing on the 
left of the island, and the great Missis 
sippi keeping to the right, close to the 
towering bluffs on the Minnesota side 
Back of Onalaska, the sand foot-hills 
reach eastward about a mile, and then 
the bluffs of the higher levels begin. 

It is a very pretty place, and was 
made doubly so by circumstances quite 
unusual. The terrible drouth which had 
lasted two years had been broken but a 
few weeks before I came, and the effect 
was a marvelous apparent return of June. 
The weather was soft and warm; the 
grass short and tender, green as emerald. 
The trees had soft, glossy leaves, and 
the birds were singing with an abandon 
only found in such exceptional circum- 
stances, 

All was exceptional. The hills were 
green to their very tops; the moisture 
of the air and the warmth made the 
sunsets over the broad river a glory 
indescribable. There is something fas- 
cinating and unique in these bluffs of 
the Mississippi. Not even an acquaint- 
ance with the Hudson or the Allegheny 
Mountains can rob them of a subtle 
charm. They rise in gentle grassy slopes 
above the river to a certain level, and 
with a measure of grandeur which their 
height hardly explains. They suggest 
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gigantic walls built by man; and per- 
haps that impression explains their cu- 
rious effect on the mind. 

Lacrosse, Winona and Onalaska are 
built up and sustained wholly by the 
business in lumber, and all of these 
places stand at the mouth of a tribu- 
tary to the Mississippi, whose course is 
through the lumber regions. La Crosse 
is a remarkably handsome town of thir- 
ty thousand inhabitants, growing in a 
very rapid manner, Onalaska is a vil- 
lage, a sort of suburb, and is supported 
mainly by the large saw-mills and the 
‘boom ” situated there. The word boom, 
I may explain right here, which has 
gone into general use, undoubtedly had 
its origin in the technical term ‘‘ boom ” 
(boom, Dutch for tree, beam, ete.), which 
means a floating fence made of logs 
fastened end to end, being thus con- 
structed to hold others in place, either as 
they go down the channel or when they 
are held for ‘‘ sorting.” 

When the boom is full of logs, the 
river is full of men, the mills run night 
and day, business is brisk, the whole 
town wakes.up; and therefore the term 
boom, meaning a sudden business ac- 
tivity in a lumber-town, took on a wider 
significance, until its use as a substantive 
and as a verb became general through- 
out the whole country. We hear of 
booming a candidate, booming a town, 
of a booming enterprise and the like; 
but the original signification is as ap- 
plied to Onalaska—a boom-town The 
boom-town is always at the mouth of a 
lumbering river, or at the point where 
the logs must be sorted for mills or to be 
drawn off into other channels. Onalaska 
is at the mouth of the Black River. 

The rains which broke the long drouth 
had also brought a rise in the river, and 
the logs were coming down it in num- 
bers, which pleased the mill-hands, of 
whom the town was largely made up. 
One ean tell whether the river is low or 
not, by the atmosphere of the river-town 

there is such an air of awakened life 
when the water is rising. Troops of 
men, girls.and boys go clattering and 
chattering along, morning and evening, 
with dinner pails, at the sound of the 
mill-whistle; the boarding-houses are 
full, the trade at the shops brisk. All 
these indications were rife in Onalaska, 


and remembering the glimpse I had of 
the boom and the men at work at it, 
I said to my host some days after my 
arrival: 

‘Uncle Bailey, I would like to go with 
you and see the logging business and the 
saw-mill. I wish to see the whole pro- 
cess—the log received as it comes along 
the stream, and all its changes till it goes 
down the river as lumber on a raft.” 

‘“Well!” he replied. ‘It will be almost 
as much of a novelty to me as to you, be- 
cause I have n't been on the river for—I 
do n't know how long.” 

Mr. Bailey had at one time been a log- 
ger and was then familiar with all the 
details of the work, but he had since been 
a merchant for twenty years, and though 
living beside the stream all the time, he 
paid little attention to it further than to 
know when the water was low or high. 
My curiosity, however, aroused him, and 
as we went down he remarked: 

“If you want to see the logs where 
they run the thickest, we will have to 
walk up to the main-boom where all 
the logs of the Black River come in. I 
expect we ‘li have to walk the boom, but 
I guess the flat-boom runs all the way up 
there. If it does we’re all right, but 
I ain ‘t much on walkin’ logs these days.” 

We soon got down to the water, where 
the logs lay thick as a floor, but, not 
daring to walk them, we went along 
the shore looking for a connection. We 
found one, made up of slippery old logs, 
which teetered up and down in a man- 
ner most alarming—to us, but by its aid 
we soon thankfully planted feet on the 
‘* flat-boom.” 

The flat-boom is the roadway on each 
side of the mid-river channel, and is made 
up of hewn logs, three laid side by side; 
and being three or four feet wide, it forms 
a good walk, albeita little wet and slippery 
attimes. This path was worn hollow by 
the barbed feet of the ‘* drivers,” who kept 
the logs moving for the ‘‘sorters” who 
pulled them into the gates of side-booms. 
The channel was about twenty feet wide 
and the deep black water was rushing 
swiftly but silently between, carrying the 
logs to the mills farther down. As we 
proceeded up the flat-boom we met a man 
or two every few rods. They all knew 
my uncle and greeted him with surprise 
and hearty pleastire. 
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RIGHTING A LOG 


A DRIVER” 


‘““ Well I'll be blest, Diek! I can't 
remember when you were down on the 
river before.” 

‘T can’t either, Jerome. 
about seventeen year. It don’t seem to 
me, Jerome, that them logs are half as 
big as we used to run.” 

‘They ain’t, Bailey. The timber is 
getting so scarce they haf to take these 
little fellers. Now, here’s a decent sized 
log,” he said, springing dexterously upon 
it and treading it over and over with his 
feet, while he called out ‘‘ Double B,” 
which was the mark on the log. ‘‘ They ‘11 
send down canes next,” he said as he re- 
turned to the boom. 

We pushed on up to the main-boom, 
greeting the men as we passed. ‘‘ These 
men,” my uncle said, ‘‘are part ‘drivers’ 


I guess it’s 


—that is, 
a-goin’—and part ‘sorters.’ In a nar 
channel like this, the logs are liable to 
jam, and then these men must jump 
an’ start "em goin’ again.” 


the men who keep the 


The men wore ordinary clothing 
cept a few who had red shirts, 
carried a pike-pole, and in their shox 
were a number of short points for 
purpose of aiding them in walking 
logs. As we stood at the main-boo 
man was ‘loosenin’ the jam,” and 
logs came crowding in, and the first « 
of sorters was kept busy rolling 1 
over to find the mark on the side, 
showed who owned them. 

These marks are copyrighted, and « 
of them is known by all the. sort 
Every log is marked twice, the stan 
the end being put on by a stroke 
a mallet 


whose face is a sort of dit 





other mark, on 


side, is put on 


chopper. For « \ 
ple, the mark of 
man was the ‘ 
zag.’ whieh look: 
like 

ct pt St 
another like I4- Y 
‘double H.” 

As the logs cam: 
sweeping alone, thy 
with their 
pikes, rolled each on: 


sorters, 


over until the mark 
came uppermost, ant 
then called ‘sia tn 
two below.” This apprised the men beloy 
where to look for the logs marked with 
the zig-zag, and when one came floating 
along the man at the 
and pulled it into the private boom which 
lay fenced off from the main channel 
As the logs came thick and fast, it was 


‘gap” caught it 


very interesting to hear the clear voices 
ring out ‘‘ Five in, three below.” and to 
hear the steady, invariable reply, ‘‘ Got 
er.” . . “* Fourin, onebelow.” ‘'Got’er.” 

‘You don’t have so much treadin’ logs 
to do as you used to, Jerome,” uncle said 
to the older man, who had been for 
twenty years on the river and the boom. 

‘“No, we don't. Of course the logs 
ain’t running very fast to-day, but you 
see we have a movable channel now; we 
“an widen it or narrow it just ’s we 
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please. Once in a while we haf to get 
on to ’em,” he said, springing deftly 
upon a little log which was hardly able 
to support him, and treading it so dex- 
trously that it spun over and over like 
the shaft of an engine, all for an exhibi- 
tion. it was exceedingly difficult, and 
yet was so well done that it looked easy. 
We smiled approval. 

‘Couldn’t do that now, Richard,” 
said Jerome, with the familiarity born 
of long acquaintance ; ‘little too old.” 

*T domt think I ever could, Jerome; 
that’s too small a log f’r me.” 

As we walked on, he remarked, ‘‘ that 
widenin’ the channel and narrowin’ it 
has changed the business of ‘sorter.’ 
They ain‘tin the water much, and don't 
have to tread logs as they used to. You 
see, they can reach about all of ’em with 
out leaving the boom.” 

Rach gap which led into an individual 
boom was formed by bolting one log on 
top of an end of each of two others, 
which made a passage for the rest to 
float under. Men were stationed at 
these gaps, performing the same work 


as the crew with Jerome. Each crew 


had a little shanty built on the edge 
of the flat-boom, in which they kept 
their dinners and took refuge when it 
rained hard. The labor was not very 
severe ordinarily, and the men worked 
with a graceful, slow manner, in the 
midst of a most lovely scene. They 
talked and jested among themselves, and 
one or two were singing as I turned to 
look up the river. The water sparkled, 
the far-away hills were robed in mist, 
and the musical ery, ‘‘ three in, two be- 
low,” floated down the languid air. I 
could have stayed for hours watching 
the swift, dark river and the gliding 
logs. I did not wonder at what I learned 
afterward, that the most of these men 
had been here since boyhood, and that 
they seldom left it to do anything else. 
‘*Onee a riverman, always a riverman,” 
though not quite true of all, was of most 
of them. 

It is a life tending strongly to indo- 
lence and improvidence, and yet, often 
is exceedingly laborious. The ‘ river- 
men” were jolly fellows usually, given 
too much to meeting at the saloon; 
frank, independent, and proud of their 
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physical strength. They worked when 
they worked, and when they eased off 


they didn’t do anything. When the 
winter closed the river, they went ‘* into 


the woods,” that is, they went as chop- 
pers to the pineries farther north. 

We had now seen the logs enter the 
main-boom, and had followed them un- 
til they entered the side-booms ready for 
the mill. The next thing was to see the 
log as it entered upon its final journey 
through the great mills situated farther 
down. We crossed the river, therefore, 
and as we walked toward ‘the island 
mill,” Mr. Bailey called my attention to 
the fact that the ground on which we 
were walking was ‘‘made land.” Thou- 
sands of cords of slabs and ‘* eculch,” 
together with thousands of tons of saw- 
dust, had been gradually piled down 
into the sluggish water of the marsh, 
until the whole yard to the mill was 
high and dry ground, some acres in ex- 
tent. 

As we approached the mill, we could 
hear the harsh, wild, short, regularly- 
recurring scream of the saws of different 
degrees of force, while a confused, deep, 
rumbling sound hinted at the passage 
of the logs.. When we entered, we saw 
several small cars on a tramway, carry- 
ing the refuse lumber away. Climbing 
up a flight of broad plank stairs, we 
came at once into the din and turmoil 
of the long loft where the sawing was 
performed. The saws sent up their harsh, 
thrilling screams; the logs tumbled and 
thundered in their passage; the boards 
slapped and banged; the *‘ carrier” swung 
to and fro with swift roar and jar; and 
everywhere brawny-armed men _ were 
busy, each in his place. As I stood thus 
absorbed in catching and holding with 
eye and ear the workings of the 
scene, the pleasant-faced “boss” 
up and greeted my companion. 

His voice was lost in the general din, 
but he motioned to me to follow, and led 
us upon a platform at the end of the mill 
where the logs arose dripping and glossy 
from their long journey in the water be- 
low, brought up by an endless chain, 
which was furnished with hooks that 
took hold of them from beneath, and 
carried them along one after the other 
as unhesitatingly as though they were 
reeds, 


busy 
came 
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‘“They used to stop and tie a chain 
around them,” the boss shouted in my 
sar, With a smile of contempt for such 
one-horse methods. As I stood th in 
the tumult of the loft, I remembered the 
latest Hoe cylinder press in the pi 
room of a Boston newspaper, and the 
scream and thunder of 
wheels and pulleys: the boss shouting 
in my ear completed the parallel] 


io 
4 


its innumerable 


The logs were rolled from the chain 
upon an inclined plane, on which 
there were a dozen of them waiting 
for the saw. The ‘‘carrier” had caught 


and held my eye at once, just as the 
deafening scream of the saw with its 
weird falling cadences had caught my 


ear. The carrier was a sort of car on 
trucks, and operated by steam; it was 
ridden and managed by two men; its 


office was to carry the log to the huge 
circular saw, to be squared or *‘slabbed” 
on two sides. The log being rolled upon 
the carrier, was gripped, adjusted and run 
against the saw as if it were a feather- 
weight. The saw seemed to slip through 
it with an angry, snarling ery, lasting 
about then with a swift 
rush, back the car came, marvelously 
controlled by a brake. 
a stout bar with teeth, ‘‘the nigger,’ 
shot up from below, whipped the log 
over, and the car again pushed it to 
the saw. Only a few 
consumed in this operation 
hugest log. 

It was fascinating to watch the swift, 
roaring rush of the car as it returned 
each time from the saw. The men who 
rode it stood with a notably graceful 
adjustment to the swing of their iron 
horse. The younger man had a hand 
some, boyish face, and both wore a p« 
culiar expression of calm poise, asif they 
felt a pride in controlling such a weight 
and wild momentum. Each knew just 
how much force to apply or release 
The older man was the sawyer, and lh 
regulated the thickness of the slabs and 
the fitness of the logs, an office of con 
siderable importance. 

I could have stood for hours listening 
to the wild scream of the saw and the 
swift plunge of the carrier, and watching 
the pose of its graceful riders, but the 
fate of the log was as yet unknown: 
we had only seen the slabs taken off. 


five seconds; 


Quick as a flash 


seconds 
with the 


were 
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After leaving the circular saw, the logs 
were tossed by machinery upon another 
system of carriers, and in bunches of 
fours were run into the ‘“ gang-saw.” 





IN THE WOODs, 


This was comparatively a silent process, 
and yet there was a continuous stream 
of logs from four to five thick, going in 
on one side, logs, and coming out inch- 
boards, on the other. 

The huge gang of saws, thirty-six in 
number, fastened into a heavy frame, 
was moved up and down without much 
noise, though the outcome was worthy 
of it. As Mr. Bailey and the boss con- 
versed together, I could catch fragment- 
ary allusions to the old times when the 
frame was of wood and a single saw 
flew up and down like a big Irishman’s 
buck-saw. Now, there was no limit to 
the number of saws which could be 
used, 

After leaving the gang, the boards 
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which needed trimming were ‘ edged ”, 
then all of them were flung upon a 
‘arrier Which ran down the outside of 
the building to the ‘‘ cribs,” and thence 


they were taken finally to the raft and 
down the river: the log was lumber. 
‘*Twenty years ago,” Mr. Brown (the 
boss) shouted in my ear, ‘‘ there was 
almost no logs sawed here; they were 
all rafted down the river, and sawed in 
Dubuque and St. Louis. Now there are 
more than a dozen large mills in Ona- 
laska and La Crosse, employing over a 
hundred men in each mill. We don’t 
raft as much sawn lumber as we used 
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to; the market is more north and west 
of us, and we use the railways more.” 

We now had seen the logs made into 
lumber, but there remained the interest- 
ing processes of using up the slabs. As 
they came along on a sort of roadway 
furnished with rollers, a small powerful 
circular saw was drawn througzh them, 
eutting them into lengths for lath; they 
were then fed through a tiny gang of 
saws by boys, and the laths were made! 
Upon another similar roadway, logs 
squared on all sides were traveling slow 
ly; these were sawed into ‘shingle 
blocks” in much the same way that the 
lath-bloecks were eut. Theshinele-blocks 
were laid on a frame which held two at 
a time, adjusted to the action of a cir 
cular saw beneath, which dropped the 
shingles incessantly to the hands below. 

Going down, we came upon four girls 
standing before the cataract of shingles, 
them. They worked seem- 
ingly as fast as they could, and without 
looking up. 

“That appears heavy labor,” I said 
to Mr. Brown. ‘‘I don't like to see 
women in such a place.” 

“It 7s hard, but they like it. They'd 
rather do it than house-work; if I want 
a girl all I have to do is to tell one of 
these, and there ‘ll be a dozen after the 
place to-morrow.” 


“edging ” 


‘They look young, too—many of 
them.” 

‘They are, and they ought to be in 
school; so ought those little boys up 
there, sawing lath. But the excitement 
of working in a mill and of being to- 
gether in company, is what brings them 
here. They get a dollar a day.” 

Jelow these girls were the ‘‘ sorters,” 
who receive higher pay, as it requires 
more judgment to distinguish instantly 
to what grade each shingle belongs. 
Next these, the ‘“ packers,” who work 
by the piece; and wonderfully deft and 
accurate they were, as with a rhythmic 
motion they laid the shingles swiftly 
in the open bale, ready to be bound and 
marked. 

They were all neatly dressed and looked 
very attractive amid such rude surround- 
ings. As we stood in the door about to 
leave, the edgers above began to sing a 
hymn, its different parts all being sus- 
tained. It wasstrangely thrilling to hear 


these sweet girlish voices swelling above 
the distant thunder of the machinery and 
displacing the ceaseless angry screami 
of the saws. It was a lesson to mi 
hear these little folks thus lighten 
their labor, with song. 

As we went around the building wes 
a ‘‘ erib” launched into the river to m 
up the raft. Such structures were qu 
different from the old ones. Each pratt 
Was now a series of small ones or eri! 


which were packed under a shed and s 
into the water to be fastened to the rest 
and instead of floating down with a er 
of men living on it, a number of the 
were now pushed by a steamer, But t 
business was comparatively small; th 
tremendous Western development had 
changed the centre of the market. 

There remained one more thing to be 
seen: the power-producing apparatus for 
this mill. In the engine room, therefor: 
we went, and it was worth the troubl 
The vast wheels and pulleys whirrin: 
and whizzing, and the roar of the hue 
furnaces, were evidences of what fore 
was needed to handle the logs and trans 
form them into lumber of all sorts. 

By an ingenious apparatus the fim 
nace fed itself with fuel made of the saw 
dust which its own power produced from 
the logs—heated it, dried it, and dropped 
it into its own jaws at a rate which was 
regulated merely by a little slide. The 
engineer was no longer stripped to the 
waist, shoveling fuel into the furnace 
mouth. Hethrew open the doors for mi 
and I saw the red-hot dust, beautiful as 
burnished gold, swirling, dancing and 
sparkling in an endless train of starry 
streams. 

‘**Do you use all your sawdust here?’ 
[asked Mr. Brown as we sought the open 
air. 

‘Oh, no! See that mound out there! 
3ut, come with me; there is one thing 
yet to show you.” 

At his motion wé mounted one of the 
cars carrying refuse lumber, and rode out 
toward the middle of the island. We 
soon came to the side of a vast open 
furnace, where a fire was raging. The 
driver of the car tipped his wagon over 
and emptied his load into the roaring 
flame: pieces of plank, resinous slabs and 
seantlings. 

‘* Heavens, what a waste!” I said. 
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‘Yes, we keep both of these cars run- 
ning coustantly, carrying the refuse tim- 
ber to be burnt. There is no other way 
now of getting rid of it.” 

Having just come from a visit to 
the West, where they sadly lacked fuel, 
where soft coal cost six or seven dollars 
a ton, and wood was not to be had, this 
seemed to me to be a sinful waste. But 
at present rates of freight, wood probably 
could not be shipped with profit. Still, 
as I thought of the thousands of car-loads 
of it thus burned up, I felt as if a wrong 
was done to society. 

We had now seen the log as it came sul- 
lenly down theriver; hadseen it under the 
feet of the sorter, and driven by the pike 
of the gate-keeper. We had seen the end- 
less chain grip it with sharp teeth and 
tumble it down to the carrier whose leap- 
ing lunge and the splendid attitudes of 
whose riders will remain with me long, 
as will the peculiar snarling ery of the 
slabbing-saw. We had traced the log 
as it was made into board, into planks, 
into shingles and lath; and had seen it 
finally slide into the river to be rafted, 
or into the ear to be whirled away to the 
West. 

As we walked back to the village, after 
thanking Mr. Brown for his kindness, 
my uncle gave some general information 
about the lumber business, which struck 
me as worthy of preservation. In re- 
sponse to my question, he said: 

‘Yes, the business is a big one, but 
not so large as it was once. When they 
used to raft the logs, there was more 
employment for men on the river. Lum- 
ber is the leading industry of La Crosse, 
but it can’t be long: they're cutting off 


the logs so that it can’t last more than 
ten or fifteen years. By that time, all 
the timber near the rivers will be cut off, 
and all that stands back from them will 
be sawed on the spot and carried by 
steam. You heard Jerome speak about 
the logs being so small? Twenty years 
ago we would n't have thought of rafting 
such, but now the logs are all second 
class. We have stripped them from our 
land as though they would grow again 
in a year. And just as soon as they 
stop running logs down, these lumber 
towns are left high and dry, so far as 
log handling is concerned, for the logs 
will all be sawed on the spot. 

“There's been lots of improvement in 
the whole business since my time,” he 
mused, as we walked up the bank. ‘*Ten 
years ago, such a dry season as this 
would have made terrible hard times 
here—no logs to saw, water too low to 
bring’em down. But they ’ve got a sys- 
tem of dams now, so that they can let on 
the water at spells and bring down all 
the logs there are in the river, not hung 
up high and dry, This makes the busi- 
ness steadier than it used to be. 

“Another thing is that the towns 
keep up during the winter better than 
they used to. In years gone by, the 
town was about deserted when the men 
went into the woods, but now there is 
more business going on here to employ 
the men.’ La Crosse is getting more of 
a trading town than a lumber town, and 
manufactories are coming in. Railroads 
are coming in also, and the chances are 
that La Crosse won't know when the 
lumber business fails up.” 

As we turned and looked back over 
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the river, the sun was dropping down 
behind the western bluffs, filling the 
valley with a web of the most glorious 
colors—dark blue mist shot through and 
crossed with purple and orange. The 
voices of the mill-hands coming from 
work, and of the drivers on the boom, 
came to the ear. The roar of the mill 
no longer usurped first place, and the 
village sounds were softened almost to 


music. In the distance, La Crosss no- 
pied with smoke and half-buried in trees, 
lay beside the royal river. It was i IS 
sible to think of this as a September seme, 
So warm was it and so rich in color that 
only the splendor of June could compare 
with it. As we stood looking out on the 
valley, the mill-girls passed us, sin r 


while, far below, the river-men becan 


coming ashore. 


AMONG MORAVIAN GHOSTS. 


BY MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 


IT would be looked for in vain upon 
any map in the world, save one. 

Even upon that one map it makes but 
inconspicuous appearance, although it 
would show more imposingly there, did 
ghosts count as population, and were 
blackened and quaking ruins any fulfil- 
ment of ancient prophecies. The one 
map which acknowledges the modern 
existence of the old Moravian settle- 
ment, we found upon the office walls of 
the ancient inn of Moravian Nazareth. 
It was a map of Northampton County, 
Pennsylvania, where we were at that 
very moment; and Christian’s Spring, 
whither we were bound, lay two or 
three miles away in the rich and smiling 
landscape. 

We needed not to glance at a map of 
the State to know that we were in a 
biblical country. For we already knew 
Emmaus of pedestrian experience, and 
Bethlehem was an old story to us. 
We had pulled through Bethany, had 
seen the view from Mount Pisgah, and 
had heard of Siloam, if we had not seen 
it. We had dwelt where we now were 
till we knew its every wide grassy road 
both by heart and foot; and not a ruin, 
or the vacated site of one, not an an- 
tique dwelling or picturesque homestead 
had escaped our knowledge here at Naz- 
areth. 

It was a biblical country redeemed from 
the primeval wilderness by a biblical 
people, and it was in their footsteps we 
trod when we went to Christian’s Spring. 
We wondered it had not been called 
Bethesda, when we saw the shadowy 
pooling of the cool water, but found 


Christian to answer quite as well for re- 
ligious significance, and we doubted if 


there were healing in the water to any 


other ill than thirst. 
Bethlehem, twelve miles away, is now 
a thriving iron town, studded 1 


nK 


with fantastic dwellings, and eloquent of 


money that never had a grandfatl 
Its working population is largely foreign, 
and it gains a certain interest to mava 


zine readers as the scene of a popular 
story, ‘* Life in the Iron Mills.” In the 
simple old pastoral days it was a rude 


hamlet of logs and stone set upon a | 


The inhabitants thereof, like Moravi:ans 


everywhere all over the world, were ot! 


vigorous missionary spirit; hence, scarce 


were the acres of Bethlehem plant 
scarce a red-skinned convert taucht t 
chant Luther's hymns in the Mohican 
tongue, beforea score of sturdy Johanne ‘, 
Jacobs, Heinrichs and Josefs set forth 
axe in hand to cleave a twelve-mile path 
through the forest, and set a new cit 
beside the spring named Christian. 

We can fancy we see that hardy band 
now, striking out into the wilderness t 
establish a ‘‘choir -house” for the ed 
cation of boys. We imagine them mostl\ 
young men, for we know they were a 


of the class of ‘‘Single Brothers;” we 
faney them short and compact of figur 
as German peasants usually are; w: 


know they must have been weathe 
beaten and robust, because of their pir 
neer lives. Their garb is quaint and 
rough, and their huge side-pockets ar 
filled with bread and cheese, which they 
will eat in some sun-flecked glade of the 
forest, but only after song and prayer. 


) 
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WHITEFIELD HOUSE, 


They sing as they cleave, and they sing 
as they stride, and the forest hears 
strange new echoes of the axe that is its 
doom, and of the hymn that prophecies 
the coming of a strange new day, and 
of a new strange people. The wild 
birds listen, and grow mute with amaze; 
and a thousand bright-eyed creatures of 
tree and grass and swamp and stream, 
cease their wood-notes to hearken, never 
dreaming that song and axe-echo are 
knells of their fate, of the doom that 
shall sweep them by thousands from 
the earth. Why those mighty trees whis- 
pering to the clouds of that day as they 
whispered to the clouds of hundreds of 
generations ago? Why do they not 
quiver with gloomy premonitions ?— For 
with the going forth of that band of 
Single Brothers went forth also the re- 
morseless fiat of their destiny. 

It was a new crusade that set forth 
from Bethlehem that day. <A crusade 
not only against the virgin wilderness 
and the primitive savagery of nature, 
but one against human ignorance as 
well. We look back upon the little 


band, with a realization which the band 
itself never had, of its spiritual and ma- 
terial picturesqueness, not unlike that 
with which we invest the crusaders of 
medieval centuries. They started forth 
on Wednesday, December 17, 1749, that 
they might keep their Christmas in their 
new City of God. They had a season 
of prayer with the brethren and sisters 
to be left at Bethlehem, and then a love 
feast, at which we may be sure the 
coffee was hot and strong, and the spice- 
cakes savory, for such were always 
triumphs of Moravian love feasts; such 
are to this day. 

The text for the day was: ‘‘ The king 
hath brought me into his chambers. He 
also knoweth my tenderness,” but it 
would have had unfamiliar sounds to us, 
set forth in the gutturals of German Hans, 
Gottlieb, Kaspar and Karl. The wail- 
ing of trombones accompanied them a 
part of the way, making the melan- 
choly musie which is always a feature of 
Moravian religious ceremonies, and we 
may be sure setting many a minor chord 
a-thrill in hearts that never had forgot- 
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ten the living and the dead, the pains, 
the joys, the fears and the sorrows of 
homes in the far-off Fatherland. Beside 
them for a while, walked many of the 
Bethlehem brethren and sisters, the lat- 
ter in queer garbs of homespun, the 
close ugly caps and short gowns of Bo- 
hemian peasants. 

Those of our artists who ean find no 
subject in our young country might try 
this motif of a German crusade through 
the Gothie wilds of a new world. 

Nazareth was already two or three 
gently billowing miles away, and the 
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of the pious zeal that brought those sinil- 
ing farms out from the dusky der- 
ness remains in the place that once 


echoed with its prayers and song, 

Nazareth, still Moravian, we 
dreamy, thoroughly un-America: ce, 
The grassy roads are wide and 


and no sounds of labor stir the slum- 


berous air. Even the cows elu their 
cuds more ruminantly than other cattle 
do, and the droning bee alights fearless- 
ly upon the wild flowers in our ids 
Wooden sign-boards point dim finvers 


far away to vague remoteness: ind 














MORAVIAN COTTAGE, 


Whitefield House (or Euphrata as it was 
called), and Nazareth Hail, already pre- 
that 
meeting's 


paring to become landmarks of 
biblical Fraternal 
and hospitalities were 
tween the two settlements, but the little 
handful of Moravians in the wild, woods 
beside the spring called Christian’s, al- 
ways looked upon Bethlehem, not Naz- 
areth, as their nursing mother. 

They lived and labored here for years. 
The blackened ruins of their Community 
House stand yet, but not a living trace 


country, 
exchanged — be- 


| 
sleepily tell us that there other hamlets 
lie. But we only half believe them 
we conceive that those other hamlets 
are but the cloud architecture of the 1 


hills, 


really 


that them we m 


doze, as 


and to see 
everything else li 
seems to do. 


It is the easiest thing in the wor 


to imagine ourselves thousands of miles 


distant from our own bustling Americ 
and in venerable hamlet, even 
Lusatia, whence came these foreign M: 
ravians. There 


some 


are cheap wooden cot 
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tages and brick farm-houses enough to 
be sure, but the eye passes over them as 
not really of the place and time, and, 
indeed, even they have about them some- 
thing not American, something of old- 
world strangeness. 

Yonder Blue Mountains, shimmering 
with dolphin tints, “might easily be the 
Bohemian peaks at whose feet Herrnhut 
slept, and where now the streets are 
grass-grown, and spectral populations 
make no sign save to a spiritual sense. 
Ghosts flit beside us through these soli- 
tary Ways, spectres of squat forms and 
apple faces, in thick woolen stockings, 
short elothes and jackets of homespun, 
all shadowed with queer, flapping hats 
brought from Germany. Their faint, 
ghostly speech is foreign, but not more 
so than the living language of the vil- 
lage. For hours in Nazareth we need 
not hear one word of English. The 
school is full and flourishing. Never- 
theless our stage-driver bringing us up 
from the German Drylands where we 
left the rustily buecolie train, and its 
conduetor who ealled the stations, had 

vigorous Teutonic accent. Our driver, 
vio was an ancient pupil of the school, 
declared: 

‘Taint no use to know English; our 
own language is shucks easier!” 

We readily believe that, when he later 
tells us that his real trade is not ** driy- 
ua hosses, but making strings for wio- 

ns and ecatarrhs. ° 

* Jess for nice,” he explains, when we 
ask the purpose of a marble column, 
rising from.among distant trees. He 
means thus to indicate that it is for sim 
ple ornament; and we are shocked to 
discover that it is a soldiers’ monument— 
our driver scarcely knowing that fact. 

Foreign or American, we see a quiet 
village life lived here, such as we fancy 
is rare upon our continent. An almost 
idylie rusticity echoes in the untrained 
singing voices floating out from the new 
and hideous village church on Sundays, 
and the pastor’s voice has even a tender 
tone, as of a shepherd ealling up indi- 
vidually each member of his flock. We 
wonder if village feuds and scandals 
ever make this air electric, as we watch 
white-capped women in gowns scarce to 
the ankles, come out from foreign-look- 
ing stone cottages that have high-pitched 


roofs and solid wooden shutters and the 
ever-blooming flower-pots so character- 
istic of Germany, to draw water from a 
street pump, which might be a Bohemian 
fountain. 

The mail-stage comes but once a day, 
connecting with a narrow-gauge railway 
several miles away. Few are the letters 
that come, and fewer the visitors. As 
the refined German pastor, resembling a 
portrait by Overbeck, told us: 

‘* Nobody takes boarders in Nazareth; 
nobody will. It is a peculiarity of Ger- 
mans to be more clever at saving money 
than at making it by any means what- 
ever outside their legitimate business.” 

Boarders may not come that way, but 
the book-agent does, as we know from 
that German pastor's face when he found 
us at his door with our shawl-strap 
of books upon Moravian history. The 
change in the good man’s expression 
when he found that we wished not to 
bore but to board, was worthy of being 
chronicled. Have we not all heard of 
the pastor’s parrot who, whenever the 
door-bell rang, screamed: ** Blast that 
book-agent ”’? 

We wander out to the old Whitefield 
House, commenced in common by the 
Methodist leader and the Moravians, but 
finished by the latter alone after various 
fiery disputes with the former concern- 
ing Reprobation and Final Perseverance. 
The green sward in front of the renowned 
building is so velvety that we half fancy 
it all private property, and hesitate to 
push our way into the Museum of Mo- 
ravian Antiquities we have been told is 
there. We address ourselves to a young 
man, evidently a theological student, and 
lacking but the garb, not the pipe, to 
seem the actual living presence of the 
ghosts that shuffle and roll by us. He, 
in his turn, asks our question of a rotund 
frau, hanging out clothes in a neighbor- 
ing garden; and we only half under- 
stand them, for, although he speaks 
German, hers is a lingo whose meaning 
no fellow can find out unless he be a 

Pennsylvania Dutcher! 

The Whitefield House is much changed 
now from its original appearance, but the 
faint, strange atmosphere of its varied 
history hangs perceptibly about it. Yet, 
sometime a nursery for Moravian babies 
taken by community laws from the nat 
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OLD MORAVIAN BUILDINGS AT CHRISTIAN’S SPRING. 


ural parents, to be brought up by whole- 
sale; sometime a brothers’ and sisters’ 
house; sometime a common refuge from 
wild beasts and wilder man; it is now a 
sort of storehouse for objects connected 
with the history of the Moravians in this 
country. The upper rooms, of monastic 
narrowness and severity, are used as 
studios by Moravian disciples and preach- 
ers, With now no fear of tomahawk 
whizzing through the tranquil air, or of 
savage war-cry coming up from the green 
lawn. The studios were all empty at 
our visit: not a book pr paper was in 
them; no sign of occupation whatever, 
save a table and chair in each, and the 
card of Reverend Mr. Somebody or Other 
on every door. We could but meditate 
on the change since the treasured objects 
below were not ‘‘ historical”; when the 
old building overflowed with human life 
which never dreamed it was making a 


chapter of national history, or sending 


its foreign blood down to make good 
American citizens of descendants who 
are Germans in character, appearance 
and language to this day. 

In the historical rooms below are vari 
ous domestic articles, documents, articles 
of dress, ete., gathered together not for 
any intrinsic value, but for the *nterest 
they bear in the general history of the 
sect in our country. There are exceed 
ingly curious engravings and drawing's 
of early buildings, and some pictures that 
take the observer peremptorily by sur 
prise. A portrait of Count Zinzendorf, the 
religious enthusiast who sent this people 
out from old Germany to new America, 
is as grotesquely unlike a spiritual mys 
tic as a mule is unlike Pegasus. It 
shows a broad, beefy face, puffy and 
lined, but not with thought 
reverie, and the wide mouth bears a 
sinister grin as if mocking at all who 
try to find the saint in that carnal guise. 


or holy 
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Fortunately, other pictures of this poet, 
mystic and man of affairs, exist, and we 

ay laugh as much as we please at this 
earicature of him who is so much rever- 
enced by Moravians to this day. 

Positive proof of the honest simplicity 
‘gentle Moravians” was shown 
that we, a party of entire 
strangers, without so much as a letter 
of introduetion, and not above suspicion 
of book ageney, were given the key of 
this museum, and left to wander at will, 
entirely unwatched and unaccompanied, 
amoug these openly exposed treasures. 
We could have earried off the leering 
mystic had we chosen so, and have left 
not one Moravian night-cap to comfort 

and when we had examined 
chose, we passed long hours 


of these 


n the fact 


another: 
all we 
among the books in the unlocked cases. 
Certainly the ‘* gentle Moravian,” even 
of to-day, is not of our day! 

These Germans speak their language 
with compa.ative purity, being by no 
means of the common rabble of ‘* Penn- 
svivania Dutchers.” The latter are 
peasants brought in upon the tides of 
emigration from the Fatherland, and not 
by religious zeal. Some became Mo- 
ravians of choice after coming to this 
country, being thus enabled to listen to 
their own language; but 
the mass of them are Lutherans or 
Dutch Reformed. 

Qne girlish wife, who could not 
uiderstand German, either printed or 
spoken, vet who spoke English to us 

th the faltering timidity of a foreign- 
er, told us that she was of the Reformed 
Chureh, but her husband was ‘ un- 
reformed.” This girl-wife is mistress of 
one of the five or six families now 
forming the farm-village of Christian's 
The tottering Moravian build- 
ing in which she lives is the one with 
broad end toward the spectator, in the 
illustration. The interior is a miracle 
of cleanliness, the Pennsylvania Dutch- 
woman in her best development having 

perfect genius for serubbing and scour- 
ing. The walls are low, the rooms 
and a large, glittering cooking 
stove fills the living-room to repletion, 
although the girl-wife’s family, for six 
days out of seven, consists of herself and 


a service in 


Spring. 


Carn 


the flaxen-haired baby, to whom she 
ios and prattles in the language that 
Voi. VIL. —36 
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preceded Babel’s tower. Beneath this 
and two other black buildings, the limpid 
waters of Christian’s spring smoke in 
winter and sing in summer, to creep 
through the gravelly soil and 
in the pool beneath the branching trees 
There is little picturesque about this 
now, save the beetling and dusky old 
buildings.  Billowing fields shut off 
he horizon, but the sky is a tur 
quoise and pearly cover upon a deep 
emerald cup. Troops of cattle loosened 
at noon from streamless pasturage, gath 
er around the spring, with deep-chested 
low and bellow; and as we sit at our 
sketching we wonder if among them are 
any descendants of the milky herds that 
Martin, and Friedrich, and August were 
wont to drive every year up to the fresh 
er fields and greener pastures of those 
blue hills where the Indian-summet 
haze hangs like the bridal veil of an 
Eastern sultana. 

Unless in the bovine herd, 
Moravian descendant dwells in the ham- 
let of Christian’s Spring. There is a 
German inn facing a Moravian ruin, 
where one may have a bottle of Ameri- 
can lager and a bit of American cheese 
with bread of ** salt rising,” but may not 
speak English with the ponderous land- 
lady. Such English as is spoken at ail 
in the village is dealt with as a tricky 
and dangerous thing. It is almost im- 
possible to realize that this is a secluded 
corner of our own country, where the 
franchise exists as definitely as in any 
high-bred quarter of New York or Bos- 
ton, and that our weighty landlady, not 
knowing one letter of the language, of 
our laws or constitution, considers hevr- 
self quite as much American as we are 

Our girl-wife.speaks of those who 


spread 


not a 


built the house she lives in, who dis- 
covered this spring, and named and 
cleared all these broad fields, as ** them 


Moravians;*» much as in classic days 
victorious Gauls might have spoken of 
‘*them Romans.” She is sweet-faced, 
of gentle, cooing speech and refined 
manners, and intelligent enough to ap 
preciate our choice for sketching of these 
tumbledown Moravian buildings, instead 
of the stark new, red structures o 
the Northampton County Poor-house. to 
which our Nazareth landlord so enthu 
siastically recommended us. She took 
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us into the oldest of the buildings, the 
which water-barrels 
and showed us remnants of spinning- 
wheels and bits of household objects left 
there when Christian’s Spring passed 
Portions of the building 
have been removed, but enough remains 
to show how sturdily Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob builded, although so roughly. 
In and out of these doors the iron-shod 
Germans passed for many and many a 
day. Outof these deep windows, russet- 
cheeked, flax-haired German boys gazed, 
to wonder if red-skinned Matthew, Mark, 
Luke or John, baptized from their hea- 
then titles, would soon appear to show 
them where the wild birds nested, and 
Under these 
old roofs the curious mysticisms of Count 
Zinzendorf’s poetry soared up as incense 
from altars that needed the purifying 
they afterwards received. These stout 
Moravian boys were taught their lessons 
in the language not of their adopted but 
of their Fatherland, and, with their robust 
German voices united, 


one against rest, 


to strangers. 


the deer were least alert. 


more than one 
fine dusky body and wild nature was 
brought to praise the God of the pale- 
ace, 

It was a simple, pious life, that of 
those sun-burned peasants in this pas- 
toral new world, even 
though one of their most important 
buildings was a brewery over Christian's 
Their stolid intellect asked no 
vorrying question, hence their faith was 
that which Christ commanded—the faith 
of little children. Yet with all their 
stolidity there was a Teutonic dreami- 


corner of the 


Spring! 


ness of sentiment and imagination in 
their natures, which made them sensitive 
to the mystie symbolism of their prayers 
and hymns, and to the tremulous influ- 
ence of their own melancholy music, 
That sensitiveness has increased so much 


in their descendants that it has been 
found wise to discontinue the death 
wail from the town of Bethlehem at 
midnight, because of its effect upon 


Now, if a death 
night the wail is postponed 
intil morning. 


awakened sleepers. 
occurs at 


The Christian’s Spring Brothers greeted 
every dawn with music and prayer. They 
sang and prayed at midday, before their 
frugal fare upon earthen trenchers; they 
sang at their work in the fields and 
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shops, while the sun wheeled down to 
the horizon’s western rim; and when the 
vesper hour came grayly, they sang and 
prayed again. Music to them was the 
voice of their undying souls, and they 
poured all the ideal essence of their 
nature into it. Pleasant 

birthdays, for each one was celebrated 


were thei) 


by hymns or congratulatory odes, often 
original, and set to strains that came 
to some wistful genius, perhaps in 

watches of the night, perhaps as_ he 
toiled at the plough, or worked among 
the humming hives full of wild-flowe: 
honey. Even the dead were not for 
gotten, but their anniversaries made 
poetic and tender with the weird notes 
of trombones, sounding like mighty 
harps of the Gothie forest played wy 
by fingers not of flesh and time. On 
the morning of November 25th, 1757, a 
chorale was performed in remembrance 
of a massacre ot Moravians by Indians 
Franz and Josef 
and Wilhelm, winnowing the wheat or 


On 


several years before. 


husking the corn, or gathering he 
herbs from far meadows, or hiving 
bees, or sowing seeds of the punge it 
weed for their constant pipes, sometimes 
were hushed in their German chatter 
faint wolian music, wailing melancho 
At the som 
the toilers ceased their labors and bovw 

in silent Millet’s Norm 
peasants bow to the sound of the 
fields. For 
that solian music floating down fr 
the highest roof of the hamlet told them 
that a messenger had come from Beth 
hem, | 


tidings across the fields 


prayer, as 


4 


gvelus borne over twilight 


Nazareth or elsewhere, with tid 


ings that a brother or sister had passed 
into life everlasting. None who have 
heard the Heimgangs Ton, or 
chorale, floating down from the church 
roof in 


deat} 


Bethlehem, can ever forget the 
surging tide of almost infinite sympathy 
with sorrow, a sympathy so throbbing 
as almost to become sadness itself, ai 
which makes the very heart ache for : 
unknown grief. What must it have 
been in those days, erying the ending o 
lives well known! 

In 1763, as the Brethren of Chris 
tain’s Spring sat and smoked about their 
sarthen stoves of 
was with a feeling of insecurity 
Indians had begun to lurk 


winter evenings, it 
Wild 


about the 
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settlement, and their faces were sullen 
and dark. Then it was found necessary 
to appoint Brother Bitzman as_ night 
watch, and it became his duty to be 
at his post night and day. Before the 
spring-time, even Brother Bitzman’s un- 
sleeping eye was found insufficient, and 
the houses were surrounded by high 
palisades with wach-hiitten, or sentry 
boxes, Where the guards took shelter in 
inclement weather. 

But all is gone now, save a few black- 
ened ruins, sad—although not entirely 
emipty—-as the bat-haunted ruins of the 
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desert where once Palmyra stood. Empty 
of its Single Brethren and desolate. it 
seems as if 4 curse must have gone forth 
against those who sowed and watered 
and harvested so toilfully here—the cursa 
that strangers should possess their homes 
and land. 

Yet not accursed; for innocent as the 
day were those gentle Moravians. And not 
driven from landsand home, for there the 
pensive ghosts of Fritz, Hans, Gottlieb, 
Johannes and all, linger yet, and we are 
far more conscious of their presence there 
than of the living inhabitants. 


THE MAJOR’S REVENGE. 


BY TOBE 


WHAT a blessing is a rainy day when 
coupled with perfect liberty to rummage 
the garret of an old country-house! 
What treasures hang from every rafter 
and hide in every corner! There, are the 
cast-off records of ancestral quality and 
occupations; truer, in their dusty banish 
nent, than the carved inscriptions on 
pretentious slabs in the family grave- 
verd, or than the misty lore and Jegend 

ith which grandmothers love to illus 
the good old times of long-ago. 
There, are the relics of forgotten in 
dustries, in flax-brake and spinning 


heel; the remnants of early travel, in 





saddie-bags and pannier; the glory of 
inremembered fashions, in calashes as 
big as buggy-tops, fans as large as fire 
screens, and dresses that knew 10 waists. 
There, are boxes of old school-books, 
and scores of solemn titles, a superabun 
dance of ‘* memoirs.” and carefully kept 
ledgers of family expense in the olden 
time. 

What a babel there would be if this 
silent aggregation could speak; what 
shouts of merriment from faded para- 
sols, and groans from well-worn crutches! 

The rain pattering on the roof of the 
old homestead, welcomed me one sum 
ner’s day, as I mounted the garret 
stairs and stood among the antiquities 
My gray hairs vanished, 
and rheumatic joints limbered as I spied 
ny old sled in a corner. I wondered 
how it would feel to sit on its well-worn 


of mv race, 


HODGE, 


seat again; and whether I could give a 
Whoop as of old, without loosing my 
teeth, or alarming the household. I 
looked about me, almost fearing that 
the quilting frames and flint-lock musket 
would laugh at me as [sat down upon it 
stealthily, and gave a jerk of body for a 
start, which sixty years had not forgot- 
ten. IT laughed when I remembered that 
garret floors were not good sliding places, 
and two hundred pounds not so easily 
moved as the slender youth who used to 
make it fly from hill-top toiey run, far 
down in the valley meadow. I reared it 
back where IL found it—against an old 
hair-covered trunk. 

I had often seen that trunk; ‘Old 
Uncle Anthony Hodge’s trunk” my 
mother called it. I remembered the 
old gentleman well: red-faced, jolly, 
noisy with us children; but = rather 
quiet when Aunt Hodge was about. 
[ longed to see if his brown wig with 
a tail to it, and his massive silver- 
bowed spectacles were under that lid of 
leather. Pulling the trunk from its ob 
scurity to the light, opened it. There 
were his long-tailed coat with great horn- 
buttons, his shoes with buckles, and gar- 
ters with his name interwoven. But 
here was treasure trove under them; 
amass of yellow letters and red-taped 
bundles of papers. One smaller than the 
rest, was labeled in writing, perfect as 
copperplate but faded from original black- 
ness far towards brown—THE MaJor’s 
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REVENGE. In it little paper, 
brown, crumpled, and stained; and on 


Was a 


the back of this was written in Unele 
Anthony's hand: ** Tude’s letter. Mrs. H. 
never found it.” I sat myself in’ the 
wide dormer-window, and read Unele 


Anthony's story, as follows: 


M rs. Hodge 


for an attack on a wasp’s nest made dur 


being under treatment 
ing house-cleaning week, and now being 
and J the 
reason of being in the way 
of mops, scrubbing-brushes, 


inable to see; banished to 
granary, by 
soap-suds, 
and two dipperfuls of water aimed at a 
think telling 
how a cat influenced much of my past, 


vindow — 1 I am safe in 


and what of my future is weighed out 
and put by for me. 

If it had not been for a eat, the little 
Hodges would have had another mother. 
The way of it was this: I was cultivating 
niv first moustache, and the acquaintance 
of a great many young ladies, whom | 
thought of marriageable age, like my- 
self. It is astonishing, when I think of 
it. how much loss of sleep, exposure to 
night air, discomfort on steps, and linger 
ing in darkness and gloom, one could 
bear at that time of life; and how much 
sweeter the apples and cider, mince-pies 
and cake tasted, when TIT had to go with 
a pretty girl to the cellar to get them 
holding the candle, and having to pick 
her up out of the way of mice, or fright 
and 
touches of land were in 


ful roaches if there were no mice 
how nice, soft 
the apple barrels, when our heads were 
close together, the better to find the best 
apples. TI never carried a lighted candle 
out of a cellar in my life; they are so 
subject to draughts, so easily blown out. 
Then the fun of feeling around in the 
with outstretched arms, to find the 
cellar-steps, and the lusciousness of ten 


When I think 


of the shellbarks and chestnuts up in the 


dark, 
der protection necessary ! 


garret of the old country-house, and the 


pretty little girl panting and gasping 


{ 


ry breath, at running up so many steps: 
the turned-away blush at a little waist 
assistance, and maybe a kiss or two be 
fore breath enough was caught for pro 
test—but these recollections overpower 
me! 

Ido not know how, or why, or when 
it came about, but I think it was slowly, 
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like the chicken-pox, I found there wa 
one cellar and one garret whieh had 


pretty girl going between, who see 


to further my efforts more than oft 
to save her from mice and such dang 
who made me feel stronger and b 
and better after them. So I @radua 

the rest of my young lady acquaint 

to combat alone, or with other fe 

and stood faithful guard three work-da 


evenings and on Sunday, over 
which, in our parts, is short for Susa 
She was (I do Mrs. Ho 
ever will get hold of this!) the prett 
the din 


elbows. on her chin and 1 


wonder if 
plumpest, nicest... why 
at her 
cheeks, were always set to catch a 
low! They never went off, even at 
She could not have been tu 
out and polished up better in a lathe 
mean the round parts. Her 
tipped a little bit up, just out of the wa 
And her mouth 
ries and cream! 


funeral. 
hose i 


for kissing. straw 


The fruit did seem so luscious ripe 
It bade me come and taste of it 


(I knew I would strike 
I was done with her.) And 
blue eyes with long, killing lashes turns 
up with a sweep to let out surprise, 0 


eyes, grea 


resting in seductive dreaminess on thie 
softest. roundest beds of velvety cheeks 


or hoisted up against arch of eyebrow 
playfulness, or resting half-way betwee 
to guard bewitching glances that 
me tingle from nape to heel 

To save my soul I could not keep n 


mad 


fingers off her ears. I have had the 


smacked by the chubbiest bunch of din 


+ - } ¥ 
poerry perore 


pled digits; bitten between the creamiest 


rows of teeth; thrown as far as my ar 
would permit without dislocation; b 
they would go into the golds 
tresses of her hair, to hunt 


their curly depths for the smoothest 


back 
around 


t 


softest, most perfect little treasures of 


cartilage ever covered by a sixteen-yea! 
old skin, or that ever wagged 
could 


set on 


How they wel 
with 
curls about them that tickled my nos 
and spoiled my speech, and brought t! 


wag her ears. 


for whispers, frolicson 


blushing request to ‘‘say it again”! O; 


[ got near enough to bite one: 


Oh, ye heathen gods and g 
Without skirts and bodices 


for she 
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let me stay awhile with that memory, 
before you set Jove at me with a thun- 
derbolt, for telling it! 

[ caught her once without shoes and 
stockings! I knew something was wrong 
by the way she pressed down her skirts, 
ke pt her feet on a rung of the rocker, 
and sat uncomfortably front, which told 
me plainly enough that it was a foot 
trouble. So what did I do, but seize the 
poker, and say a little anxiously that | 
thought I saw a mouse run under her 
chair, Quicker than the rise of a part 
ridge, up went her skirts and down came 
fen toes as white and fat as chestnut 
worms, With the big toes leading off the 
others, in standing up; with nails like 
rosy faces, looking back at the slope of 
the instep with sly glances at where the 
turning and polishing commenced on 
the trimmest pair of tapering ankles. 
Then she pranced across the room, hold- 
ing up her skirts, making tilting jumps 
like a rabbit after frost, keeping time 
with little sereeches, and finally vanish 
ig through the doorway, taking from 
mea vision I shall never forget. 

Puffed up with laugh (all inside). red 
and full as a toy balloon, I made a big 
racket upsetting chairs and things in an 
imaginary chase after that mouse, which 
I afterward deseribed as having been 


li 


caught, and given to her cat; thus ac 
counting for my inability to display it 
triumphantly by the tail That cat 
he cause of a lot of little Smiths instead 
f Hodges, for Tude married a Smith! 
The way of it was this. The cat was 
knowing one. He could turn the but 
tons straight up and down on the dresser 
door, and steal enough to keep the cook 
cross for a week He could put his paw 
on the thumb-latch of the cellar-door, 
pull it down, give a kick, and come 
swinging out on the opening door with 
the other paw hooked in the handle, 
eaving it open, to turn conversation 
upon himself. He would rub around 
the big dog, purr him into trust and con 
fidence sufficient for his purpose, then 
send five spring-lances into his nose, spit 
in his face, and leave by the transom to 
walk the porch rafters for half an hour; 
until the enraged old canine had licked 
his wounds into forgetfulness, and all 
danger of retaliation was over. He slept 
in the easiest chair, and if routed out of 


it, would seat himself down in wrath 
and indignation square in front, to stare 
one out of countenance, and make one 
feel a wretch, by exciting family sympa- 
thy. He always mewed to go out, after 
the old folks had retired, and when 
things were getting comfortable—neces- 
sitating disturbance, for I could not let 
him. out until Tude got off my lap; and 
he mewed to get in before the good 
nights were half over, and made a ter- 
rible caterwauling if his wants were not 
attended to at once, causing yet more of 
premature disturbance, 

He regarded me as his enemy for some 
real or fancied grievance, or perhaps 
through jealousy; for he and Tude were 
ws devoted as a pair of pigeons. He 
walked over the kitchen floor one day 
while it was wet with fresh logwood 
dye; not going on his toes like a right 
eous cat, but flat-footed, with soaking 
intent, and then jumped right into the 
lap of my best white corduroy riding- 
breeches, executed a pirouette and was out 
the window before I could get the legs of 
the tongs together for throwing. The 
foot-prints may be seen to this day on 
the reverse of a little Hodge to whom the 
breeches were, in after life, donated, and 
cut down for his first pair. 

The cat’s name was Jake; he had been 
christened that in the well bucket by 
Tude’s small brother. He carried the 
scars of sundry battles, and was the 
hero of many a mighty tournament. He 
also carried the remnant of a tail, whieh 
stood as straight up as a musket on 
training-day; so [ called him Major on 
account of his military appearance, 

Often T sat and wondered how that 
tail had been severed, and wished thai the 
accident, or whatever it was, had hap 
pened to the other end of him. Phe 
brother who had christened him had 
died not long before, while coming from 
the top of a tree at an age that is detri 
mental to cat-tails, coat-tails and things 
ingeneral. I did not like to ask Tude 
about it, for fear of pain to her. 

The Major had another peculiarity 
which puzzled me much: instead of rub 
bing his sleek sides against the door-jam), 
looking coolly upat you, and moving at an 
invisible pace, while you mercifully held 
the door open for him to pass through, 
as most cats do, he never went through 
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a door 


accompanied by any one, but 
patiently waited, eyeing it carefully, 
open and sure that it would 
not shut in a hurry. Then would he. 


with the speed of a be-kettled dog, and 


until left 


creat singleness of purpose, shoot through 
it, stop at a safe distance from it, turn 
around, hump up his back and spit at it. 
This was the more remarkable, as he 
had a shorter following than most cats. 
and as I have said, carried it perpen 
dicularly ; thus reducing considerably the 
time for getting all through, as com 
pared with cats unfortunate enough to 
possess regulation tails of full length 
These 


singular performances were more partic 


with better chanees for nipping, 


ularly noticeable with the parlor door. 
I have seen him start for that door at 
his highest speed, and with full confi 
dence, but seeing an almost impercepti 
ble moving toward closing, he would 
shy off, jump the spinet, make the en 
tire round of the room before he could 
stop, and then hump up and spit. One 
day after a circuit of this kind, I asked 
Tide, ** What makes the Major act in that 
uncat-like fashion?” I knew that in some 

ay it was connected with his uncoupled 
tail, and thought this a pretty good way 
to get at a history of the separation. 

We were standing at the mantel-piece. 
Our hands were playing ** peep” around 
They had begun about 
vo feet apart, but like children were 


a candlestick 
‘vetting better acquainted.”  Tude was 
looking so pretty that T'could hardly 
keep my other hand still, but her mother 
was asleep, or “let on” to be, on the 
sofa, and I never have trusted to a 
woman being asleep in earnest at such 
times. So I put my tempted hand up to 
ceep the other one company in restrained 
respectability, giving the benefit of the 
donbt to deception 
Tude raised her long eyelashes to their 
wide-awake position, looked at me with 
er great blue discomforters, and laughed 
until her face was a whole whirlpool of 
dimples, and I wanted to be drawn down 
in it. 
Whi. 


at which [ shook my head after a man 


domt you know?” she said: 


ner meaning ‘* No,” and wished, oli! how 
[ wished that the old lady slept best 
vith her face to the wall. 


snow? 


“Don't you 
Why, one day I had some pies 
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in the oven and they were nearly done: 
I came in here to cool-otf a minut 
when Aunt Jane began to lecture me: 
on giddiness. Poor old lady, she 

off with it herself last vear! I got pretty 
ripply 

is n't it? 


that’s the same thing as ruffed, 
for IT knew the pies were bin 
ing. I hate lectures and burnt pies. So 
I started for the door there, with the 
‘Major, as vou call him, acting militar 
He fooled and poked, looked and 
mewed, rubbed and purred, and would 


escort, 


nof get through the door. I L forgot 
my patience and banged the door shut 
and off came his tail, all but ‘that 

and she measured, with one distract 

finger upon another, a length of about 
two inches, ‘The rest [ have up stai 
W ould you like to see it 
Well, he gave an awful me-a-ow and ; 
When he stopped rut 
ning [don't know: I did not see hin 
again for a week. PoorJake! his Stump 
had nearly healed over when he 1 
turned, 


for a duster. 


jump and a spit. 


] 


Ever since that time he has 
recarded that door as his mortal enemy 
and wont go through it unless it 
propped open, or he thinks it is asleep 
when he goes like alike a comet with 
a short tail, and always turns around to 
spit his hatred and defiance at it.” 

Tude told all 
pantomine ina voice ringing with 
but muted by pity and regret, and th 


mirth in her eyes had a watery way out 


this with descriptiv: 


as she questioned me with them to sé 
what I thought about it L roared a 
choked and coughed, until a Suspend 
button gave way To repair my dan 
ages quietly, I backed to a chair and sat 
down My first thought was that I 

on fire: then that the chair was; the 
that a live pincushion liad struck me 
then that T was on a huge cupping ma 
chine. Sixteen claws, four back-hooks 
fifty teeth and four gum-lances were 
work simultaneously upon me, and miu 
tiplving themselves by activity in ge 
metrical progression. I had sat dow) 
on the Major! I jumped, whirled lik: 
the balance-wheel of a watch, put il 
right and left handers, backwards, ani 
grabbed for his stump, but it was tor 
short to hold on to. I mentally otfere: 
a hich reward for two, even two, inches 
of addition to that tail, and cursed the 


door that pinched it off. I pranced, | 
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sat down on him, but he only held on 
faster than ten thousand living hooks. 
Tude e@rabbed the fire-shovel ,and stood 
on her defense against me as a raving 
manine, before she discovered the seat of 
war or cause thereof. TI rushed from the 
house, bumped at the porch-post, but 
still he elung without once taking out 
his gum-lances to squall. He doubled 
up ina bunch, sending his claws deeper 
and deeper, for better hold, by spasmodic 
kicks, until at last I seraped him off 
on the top-rail of the yard-fence as I 
leaped it. 

[ heard Tude clap her hands and ery 
** Hiss eat!’ Oh! but I was mad. I had 
enough without that. I felt that I had 
been dissected, branded and chewed up, 
and, for all I knew, digested; but that 
Tude should clap her hands and ery, 
‘Hiss cat!”"—hiss a cat on me! It was 
too much. I got madder and madder. 
I looked over my shoulder as I ran. 
There was the Major standing on the 
fence-post gazing after me; his stump 
was Vibrating with joy and victory. In 
the door was Tude, both hands going be- 
tween the heavens and her knees; she, 
doubling and undoubling rapidly like a 
hellows, working out the wildest laughs 
[ever heard. (But I don’t blame her 
now. } 

The last glimpse I had of her as I was 
voing round the lane corner, she was 
leaning against the door-jamb in a state 
of exhaustion, fire-shovel in hand. For 
weeks I took my meals off the fifth step 
of the stairs and slept in a sling. 

The present mother of the little Hodges 

as Staying at our house at the time, 
aud nursed me faithfully through my 
affliction. That did the work. I loved 
Tude dearly, but that ** Hiss cat!” and 
hand-clapping and laugh rang in my 





ars, keeping my anger away above 
heart-soreness, and turning my love into 
a hatred such as prolonged my recovery. 

[ overheard the doctor say one day to 
my mother: ‘‘Some powerful mental in- 
flammation affects the efficacy of my 
liniment.” 

When I recovered, gratitude—the love 
that grows from touches soft and gentle, 
and comes from mild, feeling eyes and 
whispers low—and days of constant in- 
tercourse were entangled around a bit 
of spite. I loved a tender nurse. So we 
were married, and a good, true, loving 
wife [ have. I will be glad to see her 
eyes open again. Perhaps she is a little 
overwrought with jealousy at times, and 
subject to tear-falls that do not always 
wash up the better part of me to the 
surface; likewise subject to eruptions of 
temper that spread rapidly over her face 
and affect her eyes in a flashing way; 
but for all that, she watches me carefully 
when I least need it—like a true woman. 
When such things happen, and unfore- 
seen seasons of banishment and despond- 
ency come upon me, I come out here to 
the granary, lock the door, put up a 
ladder, and take from over a rafter a 
tiny, sweet-scented note, with a swelling 
of the paper, a dimness of the glaze, 
and settling of dust on a spot about the 
size of a tear upon it. Here it is, and 
it runs this way, but it came too late. 

DeAR Tony: T did not mean to hiss the cat on yor 
Iwas trying to hiss him loose. Indeed, indeed T was 

Affectionately and so sorry, 
TrpE 


P.S.—The Major is dead —L killed him myself 
B Do come to see me .. just once sy 


Poor Unele Anthony! I knew now 
why he was sometimes quiet when Aunt 
Hodge was about, and why I so often 
found him in the granary. 


‘DE PROFUNDIS.” 


As barques ride higher when the sea is rougher, 


So some brave hearts aspire the more they suffer. 


Henry W. Austin. 
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AN HOUR WITH THE AUTHOR OF * THANATOPSIS.” 


I wAs strolling leisurely down Nassau 
Street, New York, one pleasant winter 
morning something like a dozen years 
ago, With hardly a purpose in view save 
to while away an hour or two in that 
fascinating occupation known as “sight 
seeing,” when I observed, coming slowly 
ip the street, an old man with bowed 
head, yet erect form, his white hair fall 
ing to his shoulders, from under a_ soft, 
black hat, his hoary beard resting up 
on his bosom, and, withal, a bearing 

a presence—to attract and impress. As 
we drew near each other my pace grew 
more and more deliberate, while to my 
mind flashed the belief that he on whom 
my vision rested was none other, indeed, 
than that illustrious personality among 
American poets and writers, the author 
of ** Thanatopsis.” 

We met and passed each other. Then 
suddenly the impulse possessed me to 
turn back and ask the old gentleman his 
And yet could I be mistaken / 
Quickly retracing my steps, I laid my 


lame. 
hand gently on his shoulder, and said: 
‘Pardon me, sir, if [I inquire your 
name. 
Pausing, and turning his eyes calmly 
on me, he replied very modestly ** Bry 


Then I am not mistaken.” I said. 

I thought you must be Mr. Bryant.” 
And thereupon I told him that the present 
occasion being my first Visit to New 
York, and expecting to leave for my 
home ina Western State in the course 
a few days, it would afford me very 
great pleasure to call on him, partly 
ior the purpose of paying miy respects to 
one so eminent in the domain of Ameri 
can letters, and partly because I wished 
o converse with him for a few moments 


pon a subject of great interest to me 


as though it were but vesterday, 


the animated expression which lighted 


us countenance as he inquired whit 
I wished to talk with him about. Was 
it upon literature? With no small de 
gree of embarrassment, 1 confess—for 
was I not standing in the presence of the 
Nestor of American bards ?7—I replied: 


: : es : 
Yes. T would like to converse with 


you upon literature, especially as 
lates to poetry.” 

‘Then eall at the office of the E 
ing Post at one o'clock this afterno 
replied the old gentleman, and, bic 
me good morning, he turned and 
slowly on his way. 

Promptly at the appointed 
entered the Hvening Post building 
at that time stood on the corne 
Maiden Lane and Nassau Street 
climbing the long, dingy flight of sta 
leading to the editorial rooms, rapped 
the door of the managing editor. M 
Bryant had relinquished the, positio 
editor-in-chief to other hands a 
years before, though he still went 
ularly each day to the office and 
tinued to have a general supervision 
the paper with respect to its polit 
ana literary tone. 

My knock was responded to b 
boy, who, admitting me to a small ¥ 
ing apartment, took my card and 
for an adjoining room. 

Presently he returned, followed by M 


Bryant, who invited me to enter his p: 


vate office, which opened into the ro 


of the managing editor. Closing 
door of the latter office, he extended 
me an easy chair, and, taking a seat 
a window at my right, he remarked 
the pleasure it always gave him to n 
young men who were interested in lit 
ature, 

**T can hardly recall the time,” M 
Bryant then said, 
literature, as it related at least to poet 


when the subject 


did not occupy my mind to a greate 
less degree.” 

‘Your work as a poet dates bac 
very early period in life, T believe 

“Yes: I was only about eighteer 
I wrote ‘ Thanatopsis while the 
bargo’ and other poems of mine 
written and published much earlis 
life.” 

‘Have you found it an easy tas 
all times to accomplish any purely 
ary undertaking ?” 

‘No; very far from it. The com 
ing of verse, in particular, on nea 


, : hich 1 ] 
every occasion which [ can recall 
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been a work of real labor with me, 
though when I have been in a right 
frame of mind, or, as some might term 
it, when I jiave been in the proper mood, 
[have found it much less a work of toil.” 

[iu conversing upon any subject of a 
personal nature, I discovered that Mr. 
Bryant was modest to a degree bordering 
upon timidity itself. Rather, he seemed 
to prefer speaking of other writers’ 
achievements than of his own. When 
[ spoke of those authors and poets who 
were contemporaries of his in other 
years, it was very easy to note the pleas- 
ure which the mention of their names 
afforded him. — Irving, Cooper, Halleck 
and Percival, with a host of other ce 
lebrities, were personal friends of Mr. 
Bryant, and he spoke of them and their 
work with a degree of regard which was 
especially marked. 

I was anxious to learn how he looked 
upon the so-called modern school of En- 
glish poets. Of a few of these, he spoke 
as follows: 

‘Dante G. Rossetti, notwithstanding 
he writes exquisitely, in my opinion 
falls below the proper standard of mo- 
rality. I think his poetry may be termed 
somewhat sensuous in character, descend- 
ing now and then into sensuality even, 
while not a few of his poems savor of 
unintelligibility, and a writer should al- 
Ways aim to express himself in an in- 
telligible manner. I seldom read any 
thing of Swinburne, chiefly for the rea- 
son that much of his work is indelicate. 
William Morris I enjoy. His verse is 
not merely exquisite in form, but the 
moral tone is absolutely perfect. Robert 
Browning, aside from a certain lack of 
clearness of meaning at times, is truly a 
great poet. I admire his work, though 
I like his minor poems much better than 
lis extended performances. Of course 
[ like Tennyson. [ am always impressed 
with his grace as a word-painter, as well 
as by his intellectual vigor. Like Words 
worth, Alfred Tennyson is a great student 
of Nature.” 


With regard to American poets, Mr. 
Bryant referred to Longfellow, Whittier 
and Lowell as writers who would always 
be remembered, not alone for what they 
said, but for their rare purity of vérse. 
Said Mr. Bryant: ‘‘Emerson is a writer 
of: most vigorous verse, as well as prose, 
though I cannot help the reflection that, 
as a poet, he is not appreciated as he 
should be.” 

I ventured to ask Mr. Bryant how the 
lyric, ‘* Lines to a Waterfowl,” was sug- 
gested to him. Hesitating a few seconds 
he replied: ‘‘ I composed the verses dur- 
ing the period I was engaged in the 
study of law at Bridgewater, Massa 
chusetts, the poem being suggested to 
me one evening in early summer, when, 
as I stood on the border of a small lake, 
in the town, there suddenly started up a 
large bird belonging to the duck family. 
The majestic flight of the bird furnished 
me with the idea, which, wrought into 
verse, produced the lyric in question.’ 
In answer to another inquiry of mine, 
Mr. Bryant informed me that the strik 
ing verses, ‘‘The Yellow Violet,” were 
written soon after those to a waterfowl, 
while the lines entitled ‘‘ Inscription for 
the Entrance of a Wood,” relating tv 
the old forest at Cummington, the poet's 
birthplace, were composed in the grand 
solitude of that retirement at about the 
same time. 

I glanced at the clock upon the wall 
The moments had come and gone very 
swiftly; an hour had passed since on: 
talk began. Fearing to trespass long 
upon the time of one who had been vers 
gracious to me, I arose to take my leave 

“And must you go ?” said Mr. Bryant 
rising, and taking my hand. ‘* Wel! 
come again and see me if you ever visit 
New York. You will always be wel 
come.” I thanked the old gentlema: 


most sincerely, and bidding him goo 
afternoon, passed from a presence, th 
delightful memory of which has com 
to me very often since that eventful hou: 


George Newell Lovejoy. 
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1.—THE T 


BY HAMLIN 


farm had its com 


There were times when the 


LIFE on an lowa 
pensations. 
daily routine of lonely and monotonous 
toil gave place to an agreeable change, 
fora few days at least: when the young 
men of the neighborhood got together 
in their daily work, and mingled some 
recreation with the toil. Such an ocea- 
sion was the ** thrashin’ season.” 

All the fall, we younger boys had 
the cattle oi the clover or fol 
lowed the plough around the great, lone 


herded 


some field, till we were tired of the reg 
ular routine, and longed for the coming 
of winter to freeze the ground and cover 
with In the midst of 
this dull progress of the fall work, the 
eathering of the threshing erew with the 


the grass snow, 


machinery rattling and banging, consti 
tuted a great event. 

There have been great changes in the 
methods of threshing since [ was a lad, 
and the from the flail to the 
pondero is traction engine of the wheat 


pre IOTESS 


fields of Dakota is a most fascinating 
study However, um at giving only 


a few pictures of fall-work on the 
which, in 
the swiftly changing 


prairie farm in ‘old times,” 
the language of 
West, means twenty-five years ago. 

In those days the erain was cut by 
means of a hand-rake reaper, and after 
ward was stacked around the barn ready 
to be threshed, and the straw piled up as 
shelter for the cattle. 

Being in place for threshing, the grain 
often stood till late in the fall before the 
operation began, while the 
his other fall 
some farmer was threshing 


farmer Was 
doing’ work. Of course 
“a settin’ or 
two earlier in the season, for all could 
not thresh at the same time, and a good 
part of the fall 


changing works 


labor therefore was 
with the neighbors, 
thus laving up a stock of unpaid labor 
ready for the home job. That 
would help Shelby, Johnson, Jenks and 
other farmers of the neighborhood, in 
that when he came to. thresh, 
Johnson, Jenks and Shelby would help 


is. Jones 


order 
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him. Therefore, 
the hired hand their forks 
in the crisp and early dawn and went 
threshing. 
And so all 
October and 
ringing um and 


all the fall, father and 
shouldered 


through the months of 
November, the ceaseless 
** boo-w00-0W-OW-00 
oommim ” of the great bell-metal balance: 

wheels of the threshing machines, and 
the deep, base hum of the ramping cy] 

inder as its motion rose and fell, could 
be heard on every side; the superb morn 

ing-song of the season. 

Perhaps I cannot better treat of this 
event than by telling of one of the very 
earliest threshing seasons I can remem 
For weeks we boys had looked for 
ward to the time with the createst eager 
ness, and during the whole of the ap 
pointed day we hung on the gate and 
eazed down the road to see the machine 


ber, 


But it did not come 
Still we would not give it up, and at the 
falling of dusk had not given it up, but 
ate our bread and 


come up the lane. 


milk in momentary 
expectation of hearing it coming, not 
withstanding the hired man said that it 
had 


A seore of times we ran 


*probberly got stuck in the mud 

to the window 
to see if we could not catch a glimpse of 
it, or hear the rattle of the wheels and 
traps. It was not 
sturdy men 


uncommon for thi 
attended these ma 
chines to work all day at one place, and 
then move to another at night They 
might not come till four o’cloeck in the 
morning, father said; and 
rowfully starting to climb the ‘* wooden 
hill” when we heard the peculiar rattl 
of the *‘separator” and the voices of thi 
MecTurg boys singing. 

‘There they are!” said father, getting 
the old square lantern and lighting the 
eandle within. 
our boots were otf: therefore we could 
only stand at the window and 
father as he 


who 


we were sol 


The air was sharp and 


watch 
went out to them 
where to set the machine; the dim light 
throwing fantastic shadows, 


show 


here and 
there; now lighting up a face, and now 
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bringing out a glimpse of the horses 
blowing the steam in white clouds from 
distended nostrils. The men’s voices 
sounded sharply in the still air, and the 
ed turkeys in the cotton-woods peered 
t on their perches, black against the 


ve would gladly have staved up (or 
( 1) to greet Unele David and William 
MeTure, but were lured off to bed by 
er, Who said we must go to sleep in 
up early in the morning. 
as Wwe lay 
sloping raftered roof, we could hear 

« “hand” riding off furiously to tell 
some of the neighbors that the threshers 
come. We could hear the loud, 
clear voices of the men, and the squawk 
of the fated hens as father snatched them 
and wrung their 
With the crash of the 
chinery being unloaded sounding in 
our ears, and watching the play of the 
ts and shadows cast by the lantern 

nm the plastered wall, we fell asleep. 
How well I remember that next morn 
ne I hear again the ringing beat of 


er to be 


there in our beds under 


their perches 


ecent necks. 


« iron sledge as the huge muscles of 
MeTures drive the stakes to hold the 
The chains, the 
sh of rods, the ring of iron bars and 
laughter and 


ower,” rattle of 


snatches of sone, I 
ar. [smell again the sausages being 
ed in the kitchen, and hear the rapid 
ead of the women as they hurry the 
eakfast forward. It is not yet red in 
east, and I have a strange sense of 
ng awakened to a new world. But 
the cheerful noise outside nor the 
siuell of the breakfast can keep my 
avy eyelids up, and T doze otf to sleep 
alll. 
When we got down to breakfast the 
en had eaten and were out in the 
stack-vard at work. Ah! that morning 
scene, that superb sky and air! As ] 
te, Tam once more in the faint gray 
light of the dawn; the frost lies white 
us silver on every surface ; the frozen 
ground rings like iron under the steel 
The breath of 
nen and beasts rises in white puffs of 
cloud. The men slap their arms upon 
their breasts, or roll one another on the 
ground to keep warm, with loud halloes 
and laughter. The threshers in their 
ilv brown suits re busy about the ma- 


shod feet of the horses. 
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chine, standing a cold and silent mass 
in the half-light. The ‘‘ hands” begin 
to get to their places, and others are 
seen dimly, coming across the fields. 
The young men are all anxiously expect- 
ing the first sound that is to rouse the 
morning. The older men, in rough cloth- 
ing, stand in groups and talk polities and 
prices of wheat. 

Finally, just as the east begins to 
bloom, and long streamers to unroll 
along the vast gray dome, one Joe Gil- 
man—‘‘ Shouting Joe” 
the tall stacks, and throwing down the 
sheaf that caps it, lifts his voice in the 
old familiar way. On a still morning like 
this, his ‘‘Chippeway war-whoop” can 
be heard three miles. Long drawn and 
musical, it spreads out in all directions, 
And the 
answer comes back faintly from the sur- 
rounding hills of the little couwlé, while 
the men shout approval. It is also 
echoed by the laggards, whose dim fig 
ures can be seen hurrying across the 
field to the work. And so Joe calls 
“AIL right!’ and the 
begins to move, and the ‘‘hands” are 
soon in place and busy—they are always 
busy around the MeTurgs. 

The machine was a ‘J. I. Case” 
‘Buffalo Pitts,” I do not remember 
which; and was moved by five spans of 
horses attached to a ‘* power” staked to 
the ground, around which they traveled 
to the left, pulling at the ends of long 
levers or 


mounts one of 


* Whoo-ee whooee-00-00-00p !” 


down, machine 


ora 


“sweeps.” The ‘* power” was 
staked some rods away from the ma- 
chine, to which the force was carried 
“tumbling rods.” The 
driver stood upon a platform above the 
huge cog-wheels around which the horses 
moved; and a great figure he was in 
my eyes as he chirped and whistled and 
yelled encouragingly to the teams. 

It looked like 
was n't; if was very tiresome to stand 


by means of 


‘‘a soft snap,” but it 


there all through every long day during 
the fall. On cold days, when the wind 
roared down over the hills and swept the 
dust and leaves along the road, it was 
pleasanter to sit on the south side of the 
stack, as we boys did, and watch him. 
But the driver had also to be a man of 
good judgment in his special work, as 
the motion must be kept just at the 
right speed for the grain entering, and 


.4 
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this motion of the cylinder he must 
gauge by the pitch of its deep-bass hum. 

There were three men who went with 
a machine, and were the ‘‘ threshers ” 
One was the driver just men 
tioned: the others were the 


proper. 
** feeders,” 
me of whom was always feeding the 
zrain into the roaring, howling cylinder, 
while the other, oil-can 
“tending separator.” 
tion the boys aspired to 
most, as we used to stand in 


in hand, was 
The feeder’s posi 
was one we 
silent ad 
miration and watch the easy, powerful 
swing of David MceTurg, while he caught 
the bundles under his arm, and with a 
steady, measured, easeful swing, rolled 
them out over his elbow till they formed 
an endless belt of entering wheat, cut 
and drawn beaten by the terri- 
ble power of the iron-toothed monster 
within. 


and 


Sometimes the feeder would take us 
up on his stand, where we could see the 
eylinder, which always frightened us, 
while the flying wheat stung our faces. 
Sometimes the driver would take us on 
the power to watch the horses go round, 
but we soon got dizzy there, and then 
he would take us up in his arms, and 
running out along the moving sweep, 
toss us with a laugh 
the tender. 

The machine howls, the dust flies, the 


into the arms of 


whip cracks and the men work 
to get the bundles to the 
chine, and to get the straw and wheat 
away from the ** tail-end.” We boys, not 
yet old enough to hold sacks for the meas 
urer (which we fear 
dread 


like 


beavers ha 


with 
and there and every 
where, revelling in the jokes, the seuf 
fling, the 1 


arn enormous 


are here 
ise, the activity extraordi 
wind the 
clouds go bright blue 
the the sun, the 
amber wheat pulses out at the side below 
the fanning mill, and the 
straw pile to their 


the chaft threshed vellow 


nary Tl blows cold and 
the 


elistens in 


across 

sky, straw 
4 } 

men im the 


wallow waists in 


and straws 
no longer straight as arrows 

Ah! that straw pile! what delight we 
had in that! what fun to go up on the 
top where the five men were 
covering and banking up the shed with 
the soft warm stack. Here the men toss 
straw upon us and bury our slight bulk 
in the depths of a single forkful 


four or 


from 
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which we come to the surface in a 
and out of breath. 


‘a 


We laugh at the man atthe tail of 1 


‘ stacker,” where he stands in the 1 
of the thick dust and flying chatt 
tirelessly takes and tosses away the 
less cataract of straw. As he laughs 
at the feeder his teeth like 
gro’s out of his dust-blackened fac 


motions for more straw, 


shine 


vnd the 

motions for more speed, and the d 
swings his lash and yells at the st 
ing horses; the pitchers ** buckle to 
the band-cutter slashes madly away 
wheat rolls out a ‘‘stream as big 
the carriers trot back and t 
from the granary like mad and 


back at the pitchers like savages, and 


leg,” 


measurer ** jest humps hisself,”” whil 
little chaps laugh and dance to se 
fun. 

Being tired with wallowing in the st 
and with turning somersaults therein 
used to sit down and plan 
upon the straw-pile in the morning \ 
softand bright as gold, warm with 
sun, it stood all ready to our hands 
know I shall have 
thizers when | 


unnumbered syn 
name the straw-pile 

the glorious times we used to have in 
how we tunneled it till it was a 


sort 


eatacomb; how we made passages fr 


the top to the bottom and from the 


cumference to the centre: how we b 
caves in the very heart of that stack 
which we could descend, like buek-s 
through a tin tube, 


foremost into a ° 


by plunging 
well” at the top 
Lying in the sun on the top of the 
straw we planned how we would ast 
ish the neighbor's boys when they ca 
over to play a game of “hi! 
we ‘d just dodge into the ° 
go to thetop, then into the * 


would bring us like a drop of a hat at 


Spy 
big hole’ 
slide 
‘gool” under the ** blinder’s ” yery 1 
Lying thus and looking down on 
it all 


The horses with their straining out-thr 


threshing crew seemed play to 
necks, the loud and cheery 
whistling of the driver, the roar and h 
of the machine, the flourish of forks a 
brawny arms, the shouts of the workn 
to each other, all blending in with 

wild seream of the wind above our ] 
in the creaking branches of the oak 

simply for us to hear and to enjoy. 


shouts a 


our atta 


reve 
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BANG! something has gone 
the evlinder, making the feeder 
jodge to escape the flying teeth, and the 
en rush to the horses to stop the ma 
Weall get a rest now, while the 
en put At 
es two or three of the young fellows 
sure to have a wrestle or a lifting 

h, and all kinds of chaff fly about. 

The man in the straw leans insolently 


Wh-r-r-r 


in some new teeth. such 


his fork and asks the feeder sareastice 
if that’s the best 
arks that he’s gett ‘n’ 


and 


@ueSS 


do, 
chilly 
ll haf t’ go home ‘i git his kid gloves 


he en 


seep fr’m freezi’. To this, David 
MeTurg laughingly responds that he ‘ll 


in his careass with a rope, if he don't 
shutup. All of which gives the boys 
nite delight. 


s again, 


But the work soon be 


There was not a little joking that day 
out the extraordinary number of times 
& oil had to carried to the 
tchen fire and warmed by Len Robbins. 
When David MeTurg was tending and 
Len feeding. that can was all right, but 
«moment that Len was tending separ 


ean be 


tor, it congealed in the most surprising 
ay. The rest said that when two or 
ree neighbors’ girls were in there help- 

the matron of the house, the can 
ways acted that way with Len. even 
the warmest days of September. Len 
ighed and said, *‘ Don’t you wish v’ 
ight, boys?” and triumphantly flour- 


hed a half-eaten dough-nut in their 


s 


aCe@s, 
When the call for dinner sounded, it 
as a stirring sight for us to see the men 
race in the unhiteching, in order to be first 
t the watering-trough and in the house, 
d it wasa sight to make a fastidious 
an weep to see them crowd around the 
table. dusty and noisy, invariably show 
ng that their etforts to remove the dirt 
hind their ears and under their chins 


id been lamentably ineffectual. This 
as always especially true of the man 
t the stacker, who gloried in the dirt, 
nich was clean dirt and showed who 
d the work, he said. 

And the way they ** went for” the 
oiled potatoes and chicken was abso 
itely appalling to stingy men. One 
ut on a potato, and one, two, presto ! it 


as gone! Grimy fingers graspeda leg 


f chieken, one or two grips at it and it 
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was bare as a slate pencil. As the boys 
waited, it seemed as though there could 
not be anything of the chicken left at all 
forthe second table: but there was. Chick- 
ens were cheap. 

In the short day of October there is no 
nooning, and as soon as the horses finish 
their oats, the howl and hum of the ma 
chine begins again, and continues stead 
ily allthe afternoon. We boys and Rover 
pay strict attention to the rats that in 
habit the bottom of the stacks. Great is 
the excitement in our several breasts as 
the bouncing big rascals begin to be un 
housed. We pound and seream half in 
fear and half in that strange savage de 
light a boy has in killing anything; and 
few are the individual rats that 
our combined efforts. 

By and by the night begins to fall, the 
wind to die down; and through the ris 
ing dust and the falling gloom the ma- 
chine booms steadily with a new sound, 
a sort of sullen weary roar, rising at times 
into a rattling yell as the cylinder runs 
empty. The men working silently now, 
loom dim and strange, the pitchers on the 
stack, the giant feeder on the platform, 
and especially the workers in the high 
straw-pile, seem afar off to our childish 
The gray dust covers the faces of 
those near by, hanging to whiskers and 
eye-brows till we hardly know them, 
while the measurer can no longer be dis 
tinctly seen as the dust rises and falls 
about him. 

Then we hear the cheery welcome cry, 
* t-u-r-nn o-o-ut !” The men raise glad 
and throw aside their forks. 
Next comes the gradual slowing down of 
motion, while the driver calls in an in- 
describable soothing tone: **Whio-o, lads; 
steady, boys! Ho-o-o, lads!” But they 
have been going on so long and so stead 
ily that they check their speed with diffi 
culty. The men slide from the stacks, 
and seizing the ends of the sweeps hold 
them; but even after the power is still, 
the cylinder goes on, until the feeder, 
calling for a sheaf, throws it into its 
open throat, choking it into silence. 

Then comes the sound of dropping 
chains and iron rods, and the ring of 
cheery words out of the dusk. The horses 
walk with languid gait and weary down 
thrust heads, to the barn. The men are 
more silent and leisurely now than in 


escape 


eyes. 


answers, 
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preparing for dinner, washing with 
greater care and brushing the dust from 
their and beards. The air is 
chill, and they don their coats, which, 
though ragged and yellow on the shoul- 


ders, the table a more orderly 


clothes 


vive 
appearance. 

This evening meal used to be a very 
attractive one to me. There was the table, 
capable of holding food and dishes for 
thirteen or fifteen men. 
eked out always by boards laid on stools 


The chairs were 


or saw-horses; the table loaded with sub- 
stantial food and lighted with a kerosene 
lamp; the clean white linen, the shining 
dishes, and the women flying about with 
steaming platters—all seemed very satis 
factory in those days, and still more so 
when a few later 
place at pitching, and came with aching 


years I took a man’s 
muscles and a fainting stomach into the 
light and warmth of the supper-room, 
There was always a good deal of cheer 
and fun at the supper, but it was more 
subdued than at The 
young fellows had their jokes, of course, 


the dinner hour. 


and watched the girls attentively, while 
the old fellows discussed the day’s yield 
of grain or the matters of the township 
or county. 

There was brisk rattle of implements, 
and the time-worn jokes about some people 
the fork at the 
* Tf she waits 


being great hands with 
table, and such remarks as 
on Joe before me again, I'll go home,” 
ete. Some of the men clamored for tea, 
and when it was brought would not take 
it, but made the girls put it down for 
them over their shoulders, which invari 
ably brought out from some one else the 
words (spoken to make the girls blush 
and sputter) ‘Ha! Did y’ see that? Had 
her arm around Len’s did, for a 
fact!” 

The pie and dough-nuts and the coffee 
disappeared faster than any dew could 


neck 


in sunshine, which pleased the women 
folks immensely; nothing would have 
offended them more than an indifference 
to their cooking. The men in those days 
were all, or nearly all, neighbors’ boys, or 
“hands” that were like members of the 
family; hardly any foreigners then. The 
whole company knew each other, and the 
men treated more like 
than as hired help. No one 
rudeness from the other 


were visitors 


feared a 
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After supper, the men withdrey 
the chores and to rub down their horses 
and when they were gone the wome) 
folks and the youngsters ate their su) 


f 


while two or three of the young ‘* hi: 
sat around the room and made the Ost 
interesting remarks they could think of 
to the girls. | to think they 
stupid, but the girls seemed to like 


used 


they had to say. 

After we had eaten our supper, it S 
a great pleasure to go out to the 
and shed (so wonderfully changed to ou, 
childish minds by the new stack of stra 
and, while the the tired 
horses, listen to the stories or jolly jest 
of the threshers. 
at their hay, too tired to move a muscle 


men curried 


The horses munch aw 


otherwise, enjoying the rubbing 

the men give them with wisps of sti 
held in each hand: the lantern thro 
dim red light on the glossy coats 
cleaning eves of the horses and upon t 
active figures of the men, and even brinvs 
out at times the figures of the hens att 
farther end of the straw shed. Thest 

is roofed with straw.and long andn 

We can hear mice rustling in the 
over-head, while from the farther ¢ 

the dimly lighted shed con 


1eS the ¢ 


strim stram, striin stram, of the streaiuis 
of milk falling into the bottoms of the 
pails, as father and the ** hand “in 


contented cows. They peer around ov 


sionally from behind the legs of a ¢ 
to laugh at the fun of the 


put in a word of badinag« 


threshers 


All this is very momentous to us 
we sit on the oat-box there, shivering in 
breath of the eat 


certain 


the cold air, which the 
tle cannot rob of 


When we 


is still, the stars are out 


penetrating 
power. 
the wind 


LO toward the house 


the flame colored crescent moon lic ws 
down in 


the deep west. The frost 
ready glistens on the fences and on 
well-curb. High in the air, dark against 
the sky, the turkeys roost uneasily, as 
feeling a premonition of coming doo: 
Rover patters along by our side on 
crisp grass, and we wonder if his 
are not cold. his nose certainly is when 
it touches us. 

The light seems to weleome us as 
from the windows 
and bright the 


its merry voices and smiling faces, w1] 


and | 
kitchen is 


streams 
warm 
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the women are moving to and fro, and 
chattering even more busily than they 
work! Two or three of the neighbors’ 
girls are within, and fun is imminent. 
3ut the crowning part of this ‘ old- 
fashioned thrashin’ season” came after 
the supper was over and the table cleared 
out of the way. By that time the men 
had returned to the house, and were 
ready for an evening of sport. The 
neighbors’ boys were in no hurry to go 
home; they knew what was coming. 
Around the fire in the roomy kitchen 
the men sat and told stories, while the 
girls dodged in and out about their even- 
ing work. Ah, with what speechless con- 
tent we boys used to sit and listen to the 
stories of bears and Indians and “ log- 
ging on the Wisconse,” and other tales of 
the same picturesque flavor! And then, 
finally, after much beseeching, the vio- 
lin was brought out and the MeTurg 
boys played. Strange, how those giant 
hands could supple to the strings and 
the bow! All day they had been han- 
dling the fierce straw, or were covered 
with the grease and dirt of the machine. 
Yet now the great dark eyes of David 
grew tender, and the face rapt, as he 
drew from the violin weird, wild strains 
he did not know their names:—thrill 
ng Norse folk-songs; Swedish dances 
and love-songs, mournful, sensuous, and 
seductive: voluptuous waltzes, full of a 
melancholy, almost terrible passion; not 


joyous ever. 

[ could not understand, in my youth, 
why these ‘dance tunes” had that pecu- 
liar quality—that pleading, wildly sweet 
and seductive nature—instead of hearty 
and sunny liveliness. (It is clearer to 
me now.) Then I could only listen with 
the same pleasure as the others, and won- 
der at the genius of the musician. 
There he sat in his greasy and dusty 
clothes, his eyes inflamed by the beards 
and dust which the cylinder all day had 
been beating into his face, his great 
bushy head of hair still showing traces 
of the chaff and dirt; and yet the glow 
of the musician was in his rapt expres- 
sion, transforming him into a stranger 
to us all; far above us all. 

And then came the inevitable call for 
‘The Fisherman's Hornpipe ’ and ** The 
Devil’s Dream,” to which Joe Gilman 
jigged with an energy and abandon only 
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to be equalled by a genuine darky end- 
man. Sometimes, if there were enough 
for a set they all took places for ‘‘ The 
Fireman's Dance” or ‘‘ Money Musk.” 
And then the boys went home with the 
girls in the bright starlight, to rise the 
next dawn for renewed labors. 

Oh! those rare days and rarer nights, 
how bright they were then and how 
mellow they are growing now, as the 
slow-paced years drop a golden mist 
between, which softens angularities and 
hides the mean and trivial! They grew 
ever brighter and more regrettable as the 
methods changed, for unquestionably an 
element was therein which is not to be 
found in the threshing season of the pres- 
ent time. As we moved farther out into 
the prairie of Iowa, farther into the great 
wheat-raising land, the whole method un- 
derwent much change. The power became 
a‘‘mounted power, atwelve-horse power, 
a stationary engine, and finally a traction 
engine that goes along the roads like a 
The separator became an 
‘S agitator” or ‘* vibrator,” and surren- 
dered its bell-netal cog-wheels and was 
silent; its superb voice sank into a sullen 
hum and dull rattle. 
measure taken the place of the straw-shed, 
and the straw is mainly burned in the 
field. And last and most important of 
all, the old system of ** changing works” 
is obsolete in the wheat land. 

As we boys grew older we no longer 
weleomed the threshing season with un- 
mixed delight. We now became part of 
the crew, and our liberty to come and 
We began our service (as 


locomotive. 


3arns have in large 


£oO Was gone, 
all Western boys will recognize) by hold 
ing sacks for the measurer. What pict 
ures that calls up in my mind! IT ean 
see old Daddy Fairburn grinning at me 
out of the gray dust and swirling chaff. 
[ can see a small youngster with a 
gloomy face, standing in the dirt and 
flying barley-beards, looking with re- 
proachful gaze at his younger brother 
who, in unmolested glee, is killing rats. 
I can feel the barley-beards down iiy 
back, crawling and gnawing; I can 
hear the old man saying in a rasping 
voice, *‘ Never mind, sonny; they ain't 
pizen,” as if that lessened in any way 
my mental and physical discomfort. 

On the far plain the tireless hawks 
wheeled and dipped through the dim 
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splendor of the autumn afternoon. They 
did n't have to hold sacks for a crusty 
old man in the midst of stifling dust and 
a deafening racket; they had only to 
swim on in the crisp, warm-colored air, 
and scream at each other in freedom. 
And there was little Bob, riding the 
straw-pole with which the ** hand,” and 
Doll” and *‘Cap” were hauling away 
the straw and scattering it over the 
stubble. He had nothing to do but 
laugh in maddening glee and roll under 
the straw before our sorrowful eves. 

How long those days did stretch out! 

The steady swing of the feeder on the 
platform, the steady puff of the engine 
and the flapping of the great belt, 
seemed a motion which did not think 
f stopping. The “setting” must be 
‘cleaned up,” and so we keep on until 
the sun has gone down, till our poor 
stomachs cry aloud for food, till the 
darkness and the dust hide our boyish 
tears as our aching arms almost refuse 
to hold another sack. But the bottom 
bundle is up at last and the ground 
seraped clean; the boss puts his shoul- 
der under the belt; the whistle toots; 
the men cheer and the day’s work is 
done, and in a few moments, cold and 
silent, the machine stands solitary on the 
ploughed field. 

But to show that the fatigue was more 
mental than physical, I may say that 
afterward we boys went out cheerfully 
to burn the straw which had been scat- 
tered around on the stubble. There it 
lay, like a lake of phenomenally rough 
water, everywhere in round, billowy 
masses with dark hollows between. We 
set a match in one point—on the wind- 
ward side if there is one—and then, 
twisting up large handfuls of the long 
straw, run here and there like gnomes, 
putting the fire tothe larger heaps. The 
flame soars up, sending a cataract of 
sparks and flakes into the air, and the 
smoke forms a vast inky roof above our 
heads, shutting out the stars, while the 
night seems suddenly to have built an 
impenetrable wall about us, so dark 
is it in contrast to the fire-light. The 
horizon is ringed with other burnings. 
Our figures in the dancing fantastic 
light, rising smoke and heated air, 
seem wild and strange, vast, deformed, 
inreal. And at last. as we turn our 
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backs and start toward the house. we 
feel a sort of surprise to find the stars 
calmly shining and the landscape pre 
senting a soft, moonlit vista, thonel 


looking back, we see the fire still blaz 
ing, the smoke splendidly lighted 

A few years later, we were promot 
and took our places on the stack 


Aas 
pitchers. Then in the early dawn we 
took our forks on our shoulders and 
went to help the neighbors thresh, for 


the system of interchanging work had 
not yet passed away. I have around me 
now, pictures which cry aloud for delin 
eation: walks in the red dawn of Octo 
ber, when the landscape lay in silent 
ecstasy for the coming of the sun, when 
the frost was gleaming upon the sear 
grass by the road-side: of homeward 
walks at night when the stars were con 

ing out, and Venus burned to her setting 
and the crickets cried sleepily from the 
stubble. Iam thinking of the going down 
of the sun; when my weary arms almost 
refuse to lift another sheaf; of the terri 
ble dust and smoke; of the blistered 
hands; of the sweet, welcome ery, ** turn 
out; of the washing in a tin basin, and 
wiping, in my turn, upon a long towel, 
before the meal; of my ferocious appe 
tite; of the steaming coffee and potatoes; 
of the stiffness in my joints and soreness 
in my muscles, as I rose from the table 
and started homeward;—all of these 
things thronging upon me, strangely 
enough, as something near and dear! 

I will content myself with just a word 
further, as regards the social part of it 
The men now are no longer the farmers 
boys of the neighborhood, come on to 
help; they are nomadic fellows fron 
somewhere—nobody knows where—to 
help harvest and to help thresh. They 
are rough, swearing, drinking fellows 
with whom the farmer has as little t 
do as possible. In Dakota, the thresh 
ers even carry a tent and a cook, and 
feed and lodge the hands whom thes 
take with them. In this way, the farmer 
hardly comes in contact with the men, 
and all of the old-time bustle and neigh- 
borliness is gone. 

There are picturesque phases to the 
modern methods, with its traction @ 
gines, the sleeping-tent and the cooking 
ear, but the spirit which made the old 
time threshing a festival. the cireun 
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stances Which made of it a delightful 
meeting together of neighbors, are, in 
many places, a memory. The growth 
of the farms in area, the further increase 
of machinery, the change in products— 
all are working to render the farmer 
more independent of outside help, but at 
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son,” when the cheer and gladness of 
a neighborly meeting sweetened, in a 
measure, the bitterness of farm-life, and 
the sound of the violin sent tired feet 
tripping with most wonderful airiness 
around the warm and mellow-lighted 
kitchen; and when the boys walked 


the same time, separating him from the home with the girls, in the crisp, starlit 
fellowship of his neighbors. alr. O, those days and nights! Wagner- 

Therefore, it is that the middle-aged ian symphonies can never sound as 
man of to-day, or the man of thirty, musical as David McTurg’s playing; nor 
looks back with peculiar tenderness to state balls seem so enjoyable as the swirl 
the days of ‘‘bees” and of ‘harvest of forms in the ‘‘ Fireman’s Dance” and 
dances;” to the old-time ‘‘thrashin’ sea- ‘‘ Honest John.” 


THE HARMONITE COMMUNITY. 


BY H. D. MASON. 


s+ 


BOUT the year 1800 there was formed in the province of 
Wurtemberg, ‘Germany, a society under the leadership of 
one George Rapp, whose peculiar social and religious views 
were to be put te test under the favorable conditions offered 
, by the New World. The creed in the main was modeled 
after the teachings of Christ, enjoining pure life, simple diet, 
plain dress. All possessions were to be held in common ; 
the merits of co-operation were to be practically tested. It 
was to be a community of brothers, whose individual 
}) desires and ambitions were to be sacrificed for the gen- 

eral good. Humanity was to be purged of sin, uplifted 

and strengthened. When the time was ripe, Christ 
was to appear among them in person. In after years the members ceased, by a 
mutual consent, to live together in the marriage relation, hoping thereby to 
strengthen their spiritual natures ; but many of the original members of the Har- 
mony Society (for it was so called) lived together as man and wife until it was 
deemed expedient that such relations should cease. 

In the year 1805 the Harmonites emigrated to America. Their number was 
not great (a few score at most); but they: hoped for great things. They settled 
at Harmony, Butler County, Pennsylvania, in the year named, and in 1815 a 
branch was established at Harmony on the Wabash, in Indiana, Neither of these 
settlements proved permanent. Misfortunes came upon them; poverty stared them 
in the face. In 1825, Economy on the Ohio was established, at a point seventeen 
miles below the city of Pittsburgh. Here all the Harmonites were gathered together ; 
and here the remnant of the society still lives, presenting a pleasant and not 
unprofitable study. The membership, at its greatest, scarcely reached a thousand, 
and is now reduced to little more than thirty. Its early extinction is inevitable, 
unless the few aged survivors should decide to change the present policy, which is 
opposed to the admission of new members. The number of new members admitted 
of late years has not equaled the death-rate among the older ones. 

The present population of Economy is probably 350, of whom scarcely one-tenth 
are Harmonites, the remainder being German or Swiss hired help. The frugal and 
conservative policy of the society has made it very wealthy. In addition to owning 
3,000 acres about Economy, forming an entire township of valuable lands, they have 
large lumber and petroleum interests in other parts of Pennsylvania, and extensive 
tracts of farming-lands in the West. They have been shrewd enough to invest 
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their surplus in fufacturing estab- 
lishments, in bows Mid stocks that pay 
handsome dividends, and in developing 
the region about them. Their wealth 
amounts to millions; how many, 
It has been a sub- 
ject of the grossest exaggeration on the 
part of the newspaper fraternity, who 
delight in placing it at fabulous sums. 


is a 


matter of conjecture. 


The Harmonites maintain a rigid silence 
on the subject, and curious outsiders keep 
wondering much it is, and what 
Harmonite wealth is 
a theme that begins with an interroga 
tion point and ends with one; but it 
certainly does amount to 
dollars. 

It is not my purpose to detail the his- 
tory of this strange community. I simply 
wish to give an outline of the prominent 
events, and pass on to matter of more 
interest, viz; the home-life of 
these simple Germans, their personal 


how 
will become of it. 


millions of 


general 


characteristics and peculiarities, and the 
interesting features of their village, which 
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in the last stages of a hopeless conflict 
with American innovation. 

It is a field in which Irving or Haw- 
thorne would have delighted, as present 
ing something quaint and pleasing, and 
unlike the sameness of our typical vyil- 
lage life. 

With the reader’s permission, I will 
place him in the hands of a worthy and 
competent guide, whose pleasure it will 
be to show him Economy, within the nar 
row limits of which there are 
ous things to be seen than he 
Alighting from the train at the handsome 
modern station-house of 


more ¢ vl 
wots of, 
stone, close by 
the riverside, we start up the roadway 
leading over the blutf to the village A 
middle-aged German accosts us, smiling, 
** Welcome,” he says, pleasantly. ‘1 
shall kite. I haf 
shown Economy.” 


be de many peoples 
He laughs and we laugh; there is a 

No other in- 
As we 
our walk one of our party lights a cigar, 


general shaking of hands. 


troduction is necessary. resume 







TOWN HALL AND RAPP MANSION, 


possesses decided attractions of its own. 
The rigid rules of the organization are 
growing lax, the old customs are falling 
into disuse, and it is evident that the 
Economy of the future will be very unlike 
the sequestered old village as seen to-day, 


Vat you do?” 
ping with eyebrows raised with surprise. 
‘* Smoke,” 
tleman. 
‘* Ve smoke not tobacco here,” says the 
guide. 


asks the guide, stop 


replies the astonished gen- 
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‘But I use it.” 
“So? Vell, not in Economy. 
Ve haf no use mit tobacco.” 

Objections are useless; the cigar is 
thrown away. The guide places his foot 
on it in triumph. For many years no to- 
baceo has been used in Economy, except 
by stealth. An edict was issued against 
it because the practice was deemed an 
evil one, and these sturdy Germans must 
have eredit for self-sacrifice, as it is a 
national characteristic dearly to love a 
pipe. 

August, our guide, is a typical German, 
short, thick-set, full-bearded. His gray- 
ish eyes, usually rather dull, light up at 
times with a quaint Teutonic humor. His 
English is broken, but easily understood. 
It is useless to question him about the 
Harmony Society; he knows nothing, he 
has no opinion; but he imparts informa- 
tion about the village with manifest pleas- 
ure. One can readily see that he has a 
great affection for the place. 

Once upon the summit of the broad 
and fertile tableland on which the village 
stands, nearly one hundred feet above the 
summer level of the Ohio, we find our- 
selves in a wide grass-grown street run- 
ing parallel with the river. The bluff 
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descends steeply to the water, leaving 
room only for the double tracks of a great 
railway line. Upon the opposite bank is 
another railway, almost hidden from view 
by dense foliage. The view is one of rare 
beauty. 

The river is wide and placid, with a nar- 
row willow-fringed beach. Bold wooded 
hills look down upon it as far as one ean 
see, casting shadows half across it. They 
are so grouped as to make their masses 
most effective, although there are few 
striking points, or great heights or depths. 
They possess a soft and pleasing type of 
beauty, that finds its way into the heart, 
and keeps a place there. One feels that 
the Ohio is a stream to love. 

‘* Ah, ves,” says August, ‘Sit is our 
Rhine. Ve need only de old castles—” 
and he pauses, laughing. 

“* And what, August?” 

‘*Good Charman peoples!—De Amer- 
icans, vat do dey love?) For vat haf dey 
some respects? Noding!” and he walks 
on in silent disgust. 

The street upon which we find our- 
selves is grassy as a park, showing only 
in the middle faint signs of wagon travel. 
The shade-trees that line the narrow side- 
walks would ornament any park. They 
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give the place an air of seclusion that is 
delightful. Ata street corner we pause 
before a house that will serve as a typical 
Economy home. It is built of red bricks, 
two stories in height, and so very plain 
as to attract one’s notice. There is abso- 
lutely no attempt at ornamentation, that 
being accounted one of the vanities in the 
Harmonite ritual. There is no front door, 
and the entrance is reached by the garden 
walk. There is a trellis on the walls, 
upon which luscious grapes are hanging. 
On the street, the house is shaded by 
cherry trees; in the garden, Seckel pear- 
trees grow close to it. A high picket-fence 
encloses the garden, in which we see long 
beans and corn. <A 
great mass of morning-glory vines arches 
the gate-way, half concealing the en- 
trance. 

‘Why do your houses not have front 
doors?” we asked of August. 

‘* Vimmen talk too much,” he replies,” 
sententiously. 

The gardens of Economy are one of its 
most pleasing features. They are an in- 
dex to the people. Shady, retired, full of 
old-fashioned flowers and plants, they are 
very un-American. One feels that there 
are shadows in them not cast by trees, 
shadows born of a peculiar life. Every 
inch of ground is cultivated. Such 
flowers and fruits are seldom seen. 
There are golden quinces hanging over 
the fences, within easy reach; there are 
Seckel pear-trees bending down with de- 
licious fruit; there are peaches and plums 
ready to pluck, and grapes that make 
one’s mouth water. Hollyhocks flaunt 
between the pickets, sweet peas perfume 
the air, and nearly every garden is ablaze 
with phlox. 

‘“Do you like flowers?” 
August. 

* Truly,” he answers; ‘‘ und cabbages!” 

This remark will illustrate the min- 
gling of the esthetic and practical that 
prevailsin Economy. There are cabbages 
growing in the church-yard. 

The interior of the homes is plain, but 
so neat and cosy that it is a pleasure to 
look intothem. Insome we find a strange 
assembling of old and modern furniture. 
There are quaint German pictures and 
clocks, a display of ancient blue china- 
ware, and great rocking-chairs that are 
far more comfortable than they look. 


rows of cabbages, 


we ask of 
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Very old ladies in quaint Normandy caps 
greet us pleasantly. One offers us an 
enormous ginger-cake; another tenders a 
glass of crab cider, asmooth and pleasaii 
drink, but delusively strong. Unless we 
wish our decorous walk to degenerate 
into a bacchanalian reel we must touch 
the beverage lightly. 

We are soon ushered into a building 
which August informs us is the Town 
Hall. Climbing a flight of stairs, we fiid 
ourselves in the room where public meet 
ings are held, a spacious apartment with 
an arched ceiling, painted blue. Here the 
village band plays almost every evening 
Three religious feasts take place yearl) 
First comes the festival celebrating the 
organization of the society, February 15, 
1805. Next comes the Harvest Home 
which has no fixed date, but usually takes 
place in August. In October comes tli 
Love Feast, when the members meet in 
brotherly communion. At all the festi 
vais the national anthem is sung. It is 
quite an extended production, beginning 
with the words: ‘‘ Harmonie, du bruder 
stadt.” The following is a translation 
of the opening stanza, as taken from their 
printed hymnal: 

Harmony, thou home of love, 
Peace be with thee ever! 

God watch o'er thee from above! 
Foes shall fright thee never ; 

For the time is now at hand, 
Crowning thy desire; 

God is near His chosen band, 
He will lift thee higher. 

While in the Town Hall the question 
naturally suggests itself, How is Econ 
omy governed? We turn to August. 

‘**Can you tell us how 
governed ?” we ask. 

August scratches his head, and looks 
profoundly solemn. He reaches deep 
down into his pocket and draws out a 
rosy Seckel pear, which he regards with 
fixed attention. He next takes a liberal 
bite and laughs. 

‘*Vat do I know ?” he sagely observes, 
with a deprecating gesture: 
change the subject. 

Answering, as nearly as possible, the 
question vainly put to August, Economy 
is governed by a council holding frequent 
meetings, which may be said to be secret. 
Outsiders can only judge what is done, 
by the results. Each member would 
seem to have a voice; but one or two 
master-spirits sway the others, as in our 


Keonomy is 


and we 
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In effect, the government 


own polities. 
of Economy approaches very nearly to 


that of an absolute despotism. When 
the society was at the height of its 
power, the laws s prescribed what a man 
should eat and wear, when he should go 
to bed and when he should rise. His 
course of life was rigidly and exactly 
mapped out; and this is measurably true 
as t 

Diagonally across the street from the 
Town Hall is the church, the most dis- 
tinctive building in Economy, Built of 
bricks like the former edifice, its pe- 


red 
culiar construction makes it much more 
Modern architects would 


conspicuous. 
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doubtless laugh at the plan, which is so 
plain as to preclude all ornament; but it 
has a quaint individuality. Squareness 
is its predominating feature: square 
tower, windows, doors and corners. Sur- 
mounting the tower, which is mainly 
built of wood, is a gilded weather-coc k; 

and, a little lower down, the great face of 
the town-clock is visible. At the stroke 
of 9 P. M., everybody in the village must 
go to bed, or at least close his door. At 


the stroke of 6 A. M., he must go to 
work, This law is impartially carried out. 


their conservative ideas, the 
still adhere to local time, 
is twenty minutes slower than 


True to 
Economites 
which 
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the ‘‘ Eastern Standard” time adopted 
by Pittsburgh. 

Inside the church, one finds the same 
Quaker-like plainness and_ simplicity. 
Heavy wooden benches are in use, the 
pulpit is of the simplest construction, 
and there is nothing to relieve the star- 
ing vacancy of the walls. The men sit 
on one side, the women on the other. 
The services are of course in German, 
the preacher being the head of the soci- 
ety. He usually talks on every-day 
themes, descending at times to individ- 
ual criticism. If Herr Dingledine has 
disobeyed the law, he is told of it and 
reprimanded; if certain people are lazy, 
they are so informed. He is like a fa- 
ther addressing his children. 

The way up to the belfry is dark and 
devious; but once out upon the narrow 
platform encircling the tower near the 
top we cannot but exclaim, ‘‘ Beautiful!” 
It is a view that delights; but the pen fal- 
ters in describing it. There are no prom- 
inent objects to seize upon. The red 
brick houses of the village lie embosomed 
among the greenest of foliage; the per- 
fectly-kept gardens are very pleasant to 
look upon. German women in blue, with 
shawls over their heads, are at work 
among the flowers; boys are gathering 
apples in the orchards; a herd of black 
and white cattle are grazing in the past- 
ure just beyond the village. The slopes 
back of the village, varied with occa- 
sional patches of woodland or solitary 
shade-trees, charm one with the richness 
of their verdure. The course of the riv- 
er can be traced for many miles by the 
dark timbered hills that wall it in, and 
the stream itself appears like a land- 
locked sheet of water. It is a picture of 
content and restfulness, much easier en- 
joyed than described. 

‘By jinks!” cries August, gazing in- 
tently over the railing, ‘‘in my garden 
a calf runs. See him! See him! Der 
teufel! I go down mit a club.” 

We descend from the tower with great 
rapidity, but are unable to keep pace 
with August, who races down street 
like a boy. Ina little while he comes 
back, nearly out of breath. 

**T fix him,” he says, ‘‘ but he eat von 
large cabbage, and tramp down corn like 
a vind-storm.” 

Opposite the church is a vine-covered 


old mansion, formerly 


occupied DV 
George Rapp, the founder of the s« ciety, 
He died in 1847, at the age of 90. The 


i 


present head of the society now resides 
in the house, which is the most preten 
tious one in the village. The garden at 
tached to it is remarkable for the beauty 
of its plants and flowers. 
the house has a rather elaborate front 
door, a rare thing in Economy. Near 
the garden-gate is an enormous pump, 
worked by a curved iron handle with 
a great knob on the end. The water, 
cool and tasteless, comes from the river 
level, nearly one hundred feet below the 
surface. 


Curiously, 


Collected about the pump are 
a knot of young people. A German girl 
is working the heavy knobby handle, 
while bumpkins stand by, watching her. 
There is laughing and chatting, there is 
an interchange of sly glances, showing 
that even at Economy, Cupid is at work. 
3ut the old Harmonites are ignorant 
of it, and the young people wisely keep 
them so. 

Mark this old gentleman approaching. 
He is in his eighties; 
and his garb of blue fits him loosely. 
Under his broad-brimmed Quaker-like 
hat, stray long and loose locks, white as 
flax. now at his face: did you 
ever see a kindlier? His cheeks are 
ruddy; his eves beam with manliness and 


his frame is bent, 


Look 


benevolence. He carries himself with 
the air of a patriarch, which indeed he 
is. With a courtly wave of the hand 
to us, and a smile of recognition to 
August, he passes on. 
of the society. 
Regularly every year this aged gentle 
man repairs to the fields to gather a stock 
of ‘‘boneset,” 


This is the leader 


which he uses in manu 
facturing crab-cider bitters, locally famed 
for their virtues. He makes them with 
his own hands; none others dare profane 
the ingredients with their touch. ‘‘ There 
are two things necessary,” he has said, 
‘*for human sustenance: wheat and the 
apple. With these as a basis, all that 
we need can be made. From wheat 
comes bread in all its forms; from the 
apple, cider, which has most excellent 
properties. In how many forms may we 
prepare the apple? Ripe and mellow 
from the tree, who does not love it? 
Roasted, it is a delicacy; it is grateful in 
a sauce, delicious in a dumpling. With 
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good wheat and good apples, one need 
not ask for more.” 

Here and there on the streets we 
notice aged mulberry trees, which are 
relics of the silk industry that once flour- 
ished at Economy. A large frame build- 
ine, now silent and almost unused, is 
where the silk was made. Few traces 
of the industry survive. On feast days 
and at church the older women wear 
garments of blue silk made with their 
own hands; handkerchiefs and shawls 
of the same material are in use, and 
white silken curtains ornament the win- 
dows of the old Rapp mansion. 





chiefly through the exertions of the pres- 
ent head of the society. It was carried 
on for years, and attained considerable 
proportions. Its cessation was principally 
owing to the decadence of the society 
and to foreign competition. The manu- 
facture of woolen and other goods failed 
from the same causes. The empty build- 
ings we pass tell their own story. 

The uniformity of Harmonite homes 
is remarkable. All the older houses are 
built after one pattern. Were it not for 
the beautiful gardens attached to them, 
one would soon tire of the sameness; but 
the number and variety of the shade and 








ENTRANCE TO THE OLD FLOURING-MILL. 


The first venture in the manufacture 
of silk was made in 1825, the year the vil- 
lage was founded. Itsuspended, mainly 
because of a lack of knowledge on the 
subject. In 1835, after repeated failures, 
the industry became an assured success, 


fruit trees, the luxuriance of the vines 
and flowers, more than make amends. 
‘*Vould you see some ‘schnitts’ und 
‘hiitzel’?” asks August. 
‘*What is ‘schnitts’?” we ask. 
August's gray eyes twinkle. 
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**Come und see,” he says. 

We enter a new frame building, upon 
the floor of which are many bushels of 
apples and pears. It is the fruit-drying 
establishment. 

‘*Haf some pears,” urges August. 

Who could refuse such an invitation ? 
They are such pears as only skillful 


cultivation can produce—large, luscious, 
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YAY NEAR HARMONY VILLAGE, 


gladly 


tempting. We y help ourselves 
from one of the great heaps. 

‘* Now tell us about ‘ schnitts,’ August.” 

‘*Here he is,” says August, pointing 
to a heap of quartered apples and pears 
cut ready to dry. 

** And the * hiitzel’ ?” 

‘* Dis is him,” motioning towards some 


whole pears, from which a red-cheeked 
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German girl is removing the stems. 
* Schnitts,” it would seem, is any kind of 
dried fruit quartered or cut into small 
‘‘hiitzel” is pears dried whole. 

A short walk through grassy streets, 
over brick pavements scarcely a yard in 
width, brings us to what some local 
humorist has called the *‘ Lover's Lane,” 
two parallel rows of apple trees leading 
up a gentle slope from the village to the 
public road. If lovers dared to use it, 
they would find it a pleasant walk. An 
aged Economite approaches us, coming 
slowly down the shaded pathway. He 
is feeble, but his dark eyes are very 
bright. His portly frame is clad in the 
usual suit of blue, and he wears the 
broad-brimmed hat. There are pigs in 
the field beside him ; he tosses them an 
apple over the fence. They quarrel for 
its possession, squealing in rage. He 
laughs till his fat sides shake. He tosses 
them more apples, fairly exploding with 
mirth as he watches them crowding and 
jostling each other. So on he goes 
out of sight, entirely oblivious of our 
presence. The pigs follow him as far 
as the boundary of the field will let 


pieces . 
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them, drowning his merriment with 


their squealing. 
This man may be said to be a typical 


Economite. Innocent, honest, simple 
minded, with little knowledge of the 


great outside world and its complexities, 
he is easily amused. I recall another 
like him, the former keeper of the orchard 
that encloses the old burying-ground, to 
which our ramble will soon take us. He 
was an elderly personage, little, spare 
and strangely deformed, but of singu- 
larly interesting mind. He was quite 
comical and original without knowing 
it. Thechildlike innocence of some of his 
remarks was delightful. I visited his lit- 
tle vine-covered watch-house very often. 

Closing an eye and regarding me with 
great gravity, he once said : 

‘* Death is a funny fellow.” 

‘“Why so?” 

‘‘He has been playing with me these 
ten years.” 

‘*T do not understand.” 

‘*Look at me; see how bent Iam. It 
for me is very hard to walk. People say 
I should long ago have died. But I am 
here. Death takes younger people, and 
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laughs when he brings them here,” point- 
ing to the orchard. 

‘That is a joke you can enjoy.” 

‘“So I do; I smile back at him. What 
is there in Death to make me afraid?” 


A few weeks later I called to see the 
little German at his post. His cosy 
watch-house was there, covered with 


luscious grapes that perfumed all the 
air. My friend was not there; but fol- 
lowing the direction of a German la- 
borer, I found him. A mound was over 
him, upon which some tiny morning- 
glory vines had already taken root. 
Death, the joker, had grown more ear- 
nest. I could not but wonder if death 
was still a joke to the honest and kindly 
little German. 

Opening a white gate, August leads 
the way into a spacious orchard, through 
which runs a long, straight roadway. 
On our right as we enter is a little vine- 
yard, so trim and perfectly kept that 
one cannot but admire it. Not a weed 
mars the ground between the trellises. 
The odor of the grapes is exquisite. On 
our left is a peach orchard in full bear- 
ing, and the fruitage is worthy of Dela- 
ware or Maryland. A little farther on 
begins a pear and apple orchard, which 
extends for fully half a mile. 

‘* Here,” said August, pausing, 
dead lie.” 

We look about us, nonplussed. Be- 
fore us is a square enclosure in the or- 
chard, fenced with white palings. Pear 
and apple trees grow within; the grass- 


“our 
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grown surface is very smooth. 


There 
are no monuments, headstones, railings, 
flowers or evergreens; the place has the 
appearance of a pasture. 

‘* Where are the graves, August?” we 
asked. 


‘*Dere, in de ground.” 


But you cannot tell one from anoth 
‘*Vy shoolt we; vill God forget 
Upon closer inspection we find some 

new-made graves near the fence, with 

the earth heaped over them in the usual 


form, but with nothing to designate 
them. They are arranged in long rows 


extending entirely across the enclosure, 
and the last row is now begun. When 
complete, it will doubtless see the end 
of the Harmony Society. The old graves 
are all level with the ground, and many 
are entirely obliterated. Curiously, and 
I trust typically, the plant called ‘life 
everlasting” grows over them, and grass 
and flowering vines run riot, being only 
occasionally disturbed by the scythe. No 
etfort is made to beautify the place; but 
it is a most impressive spot. 

‘* Are many buried here, August?” 

‘*De Harmony Society is dere,” is the 
sober answer. 

Just beyond the burying-ground is a 
so-called ‘*‘ Indian mound,” a relic of the 
ancient Mound Builders. Over it grow 
a few stately oaks and hickories, in the 
shade of which 


benches have been ar- 
ranged in the form of a circle. There 
the workmen in the orchard eat their 


noon-day meal. The mound has never 
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been explored, nor will the Harmonites 
permit the ancient tumulus to be dese- 
erated. 

Near by is a frame building in which 
years and apples are sorted and _ bar- 
reled. 

A very prominent feature of Economy 
life has heretofore been kept in the back- 
ground, as tending to detract from the 
impression of age and conservatism that 
we have justly formed of the commu- 
nity, viz.: the general use of natural 
gas. Somewhere in the Book of Job the 
Harmonites found authority to drill into 
the earth for fuel, and, acting upon such 
authority, discovered a reservoir of nat- 
ural gas eighteen hundred feet under- 
neath their hearth-stones. It has been 
piped through the village, and serves 
for both fuel and light in every home. 
Coal, wood and oil are no longer used. 
At every street-corner are elevated pipes 
where flames burn night and day, win- 
ter and summer. They are never ex- 
tinguished. Economy is certainly the 
best-lighted village in America; one can 
read fine print in almost any of the 
streets at midnight. 

“Do you like natural gas, August?” 
we ask. 

‘“Goot! goot! It makes my shickens 
fat!” 

‘“Makes your chickens fat!” We can 
only look our surprise. 

“Ya, so fat like peegs. Bugs come at 
nigh+ -big bugs, little bugs, tausends! 
Dey fly in de gas blazes, und drop down. 
Hens ketch ‘em, like dis.” 

August opens his moyth and closes it, 
with a mighty smack of the lips. We 
are thus let into the mystery of how 
natural gas can fatten chickens. 

To one unfamiliar with the wonders 
of natural gas, the night-scenes in the 
streets of Economy are very strange. 
The waving torches cast weird shadows 
among the trees, the grass takes on 
a blue-green tint, lovelier than can be 
imagined. Down the vista of some of 
the streets the lights gleam like a fan- 
tastic procession. Broad paths of bright- 
ness flare out upon the river, while the 
irregular outline of the hills beyond is 
black asebony. The play of light among 
the foliage of the shade-trees is strangely 
beautiful. The effect is not unlike moon- 
light, but richer, mellower. 


‘“Vould you like to see de gas vell 
‘blow off’?” asks our guide. 

The invitation is eagerly accepted. 
We accompany August to a valley back 
of the village, at the foot of one of the 
cultivated slopes overlooking Economy, 
where the gas well is situated. A tall 
wooden derrick marks the well, from 
which the surplus gas issues with a 
steady roar. August enters a rude shanty 
built around the lower part of the 
derrick, and turns a valve. Instantly, 
there shoots out of an escape pipe close 
to the ground, and laid parallel with it, 
a jet of snowy whiteness, with a roar of 
tremendous volume. Involuntarily, our 
hands are at our ears. This white fluid 
is salt water, which must be blown out 
of the well every day or two to pre- 
vent clogging. The process is known 
as ‘“‘blowing off.” The jet shoots out 
twenty, thirty, fifty feet, sending a dense 
cloud of spray drifting off among the 
trees and up the opposite slope. There 
is something terrible in its power; one 
finds himself in the presence of an un- 
seen giant of prodigious strength. Grad- 
ually the flow of salt water diminishes, 
and the pressure of gas is turned off. 
August comes out, approaches the mouth 
of the pipe and applies a lighted match. 
A little flame springs forth. He goes 
back into the shanty, saying, as he 
leaves us: 

‘*Keep your von eye on de blaze.” 

Drawing back a little, we watch the 
flame. It grows larger, noisier. From 
a tiny tongue of flame it grows into 
a gigantic torch. Its roar can be heard 
faraway. It reaches out toward an oak 
tree fifty feet distant, hungrily. There 
is something dreadful in its mighty 
surgings, its heat, its blinding light. 
Suddenly it goes out with a gasp so 
startling that one’s senses reel. We 
stand dazed, bewildered. The great 
pressure has blown it out. 

‘“Ya,” observes August, appearing 
among us again, ‘‘it make de ladies 
choomp.” 

Compared with the great wells at 
Murrysville, from which Pittsburgh’s 
supply is mainly drawn, this is a small 
well; but the gas it produces would sup- 
ply several villages as large as Economy. 
For nearly two years it has poured out 
an undiminished volume of gas. 
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Stopping at the Economy hotel for 
supper, we have placed before us a most 
substantial meal, served with a delight- 
ful lack of formality. These thrifty Ger- 
mans are lovers of good cheer. Their 
home-made wines, crab cider and bitters 
are noted for their purity and excellence. 
Who shall recount the delights of their 
‘**zimmet kuchen,” their ‘‘ schnitts,” their 
‘‘zweibel kuchen”? Who shall ade- 
quately sing the praises of their peerless 

‘sauerkraut,’ their ‘* hiitzel,” their rich 
‘*smearease’’? Their dark bread is won- 
derfully nutritious, their quince and ap- 
ple jellies have a magical flavor. 

Vain would it be to attempt to tell the 


} 


richness of their butter and cream, the 


product of Holstein and Alderney dairies 
without a peer! One has only to taste 
their bonny-clabber or their ginger cakes 
to become convinced that there is more 
in life than had hitherto been apparent. 
Their Lima beans and green corn are 
delicious in themselves ; but when com- 
bined in one glorious dish, bearing the 
Indian name of succotash, they become 
absolutely irresistible. Only the initiated 
can know the tempting forms into which 
their many dairy and garden products 
are made. Taste, in conclusion, these 
fresh cucumbers smothered in cream, 
and, after duly and deliberately passing 
judgment on them, can you have the 
hardihood to say that they are not within 
a degree or two of perfection ? 

Of the proprietor of the hotel, a young 
American recently said: ‘* He is a very 
original and kindly gentleman. He gives 
eighteen ginger-cakes for a dozen !” 

At the hotel door we shake hands with 
Angust. He has not shown us all of 
Economy ; but our time is almost up. 

‘Tf you get not so soon tired, I show 
you more,” he says. ‘* Ven you come 
again, I shall laugh.” 

‘* Are we so funny, August ?” 

‘‘Nit so funny ; aber I shall be 
to see you.” And the good fellow goes 
off laughing. 

Seated upon one of the benches at the 
river bluff, where old and young pass the 
evenings in warm weather, we try to 
realize how greatly Harmonite daily life 
differs from our own. Theirs is a life of 
remarkable placidity. Its events are of 
the most commonplace character. A 
horse dies, an apple-tree is blown down 
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in a windstorm, a rain deluges the 
garden, the bees ‘‘swarm.” Such occur- 
rences mark epochs in the daily rounds, 
Only a very few of the members see much 
of the outside world. 

The mainspring of all their actions is 
religious faith. Purer, honester people 
do not live. The very narrowness of 


their lives adds to the intensity of their 
convictions. 


One of their beliefs is that Adam. be- 
fore the fall, combined both sexes in one. 
and that mankind would have so re- 
mained had not sin entered into the 
world. Their hope is to attain to this 
state in the future world. Women they 


regard as the cause of sin ; hence they 
felt it a duty to do away with the mar- 
riage relation, hoping to be able to draw 
enough converts from the outside world 
to perpetuate their society. 

Another of their dearly cherished 
beliefs has been the second comine of 
Christ. Repeatedly, a date has been set 
for His appearance, only to result in dis 
appointment. When George Rapp, the 
founder of the society, was on his death- 
bed, in 1847, he is said to have looked for 
Christ’s appearance in the room. Others 
there had faith as great. So implicitly 
did the aged man believe that the Saviour 
would be there, that nothing could shake 
his faith. 

‘* He will come,” he said, almost with 
his last breath, and died looking for 
Him. 

‘Being blind to spiritual things,” said 
a former member—a very aged gentle- 
man—to the writer, ‘‘ we have erred in 
setting a date for Christ’s coming ; but 
He will yet come. Believe me, our eyes 
shallsee Him. How long have we waited 
for Him, and with what faith ! He will 
not disappoint us.” 

Night has settled down over Economy, 
but darkness has not fallen. A hundred 
flaring natural gas-jets take the place of 
sunlight. There are shadows among the 
trees and houses ; a solemn hush is over 
town, and hills and river. A glare, as 
of early dawn, isin the sky. The roar 
of the gas-well up the valley sounds like 
the rolling in of surf. A tall man, ac 
companied by a great shaggy dog, passes 
slowly along the silent streets, constitut- 
ing the police system of Economy. The 
clock strikes nine. "We must all to bed. 
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THE LAST WAMPUM COINAGE 


BY CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. 
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4 ensack about nine miles above 
} Englewood, New Jersey. A fine clear 


stream it is, ten or twelve feet wide, 
where the thrifty Dutch farmers have 
left it to its own devices; and very sug- 
gestive of trout to him who knows not 
. the extermin: iting ways of the American fisher- 
man. Nevertheless, trout or no trout, a brook 
has its fascinations for a pedestrian who is out for 
a tramp with nothing more important in view, and 
, 4 it had tempted me from the turnpike to follow its wayward 

ramblings through the narrow valley, knowing that in due 

course I must reach another country-road leading somewhere. 

It would seem that in this section every farmer must have his own private 
mill, for the waters of this pretty stream are hereabout vexed by many dams. 
Hardly do the ripples begin to make music over the pebbles below one obstruc- 
tion ere they are checked by another, and beside each dam is a small building, 
usually in a picturesque state of dilapidation that distinctly adds to its artistic value. 

Near one of these dams, where the water poured in thin unbroken transpar- 
ency over a decaying timber bulkhead, I sat down in the shade and fell to spec- 
ulating whether these early Dutch immigrants took to building dams simply because 
their ancestors had been doing so for a good many centuries. Beavers in confinement 
require a supply of logs wherewith to carry out their natural instinets—why may 
not Dutchmen find that they, too, ‘‘ must be saved by being dammed,” as Tom Hood 
sings, when they migrate from their bediked country to a new land? The problem 
proved too profound, and I was considering what train I should aim for, when I 
found myself poking with a stick at the pink wreck of a West India conch-shell, 
and unconsciously speculating as to its emigration to the shore of Pascack Brook. 
Glancing across the stream, I saw similar fragments, and a closer inspection 
showed still other bits of pink mingled with the pebbles along the water side. How 
came they there? I looked at the brown mill that rose above bushes across the 
stream, but it was like all the rest. 

It was somewhat problematical whether I could walk across the slender tree- 
trunk that had evidently served venturesome spirits as a bridge, but after a perilous 
and possibly ungraceful essay at balancing, I made the passage safely, pushed 
through the overgrown path to the top of the opposite bank and stood beside a 
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huge pile of conch fragments, evidently 
the debris of man’s handiwork. Here was 
amystery! I thought of shell cameos, 
but had never heard of the Hackensack 
Valley as an American headquarters for 
their manufacture. The door of the mill 
was locked, and there was no key hidden 
under the stone step, such as elsewhere 
could be found after a somewhat circum- 
spect examination. Through the dusty 
windows I could make out a row of 
grindstones, a lathe and sundry tools 
lying about, with bits of shell, circular, 
oblong and nondescript, in admired con- 
fusion. Clearly nothing was to. be 
learned without human aid, so I followed 
the footpath that led across the meadow 
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toward an old Dutch church on 
the hill beyond. This brought me 
to and around a barn, through a 
cow-yard and to a picket fence, 
beyond which I could see a fel- 
low-citizen engaged in some man- 
ual labor—sawing wood, [thought 
—till I reached the pickets and 
perceived that he was polishing a 
marble tombstone. Hestopped his 
work and with obvious 
suspicion while I propounded my 
question about the conch shells. 
‘Well, he said, as I paused. 
“You see I ain tone o’ the firm—at least 
not now, though I works with’em some. 
I ‘d just as lief tell you, but you ’d better 
see my brother over to the house. He 
belongs to the firm and kin tell you what 


he likes.” 


listened 


now,” 


Following his direction I crossed the 
road, and mindful of country ways, 
went to the side door, knocked, and 


found myself in the presence of the only 
surviving firm of wampum-makers in 
America. 

They were sufficiently communicative 
when I made known my errand, and 
the lady of the house brought out sun 
dry boxes which contained the finished 
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THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH. 


product of the industry. These were 
not many nor much varied: strings of 
beads, white and purplish black ; *‘ 
loose and in sets of five, and ‘‘ hair- 
pipe,” as the firm called them—namely, 
bits of shell that looked like clay pipe- 
stems, but thicker in diameter in the 
middle than at the ends. 

The old wampum maker was not in- 
disposed to talk, and after exhibiting his 
stock on hand, suggested an adjourn- 
ment to the ‘‘ shop.” 

How did this thing begin ?” I asked, 
as we passed through the yard where 
the retired member of the firm was 
still industriously polishing the pros- 
trate tombstone. 

‘Well, that must have been pretty 
soon after the country was settled, I ex- 


moons” 

















pect. My grand 
parents and great 
grandparents — all 
worked at at. It 
must be three or 
four generations 
since we, Camp 
bells, have been 
making wampum 
right here on Pas 
eack.” 

*Campbells,” J 
interposed. ‘‘ That’s not a 
Dutch name.” 

‘Well, I guess not,” some 
what indignantly. ‘‘ We ’re 
Scotch, or rather we were till 
we turned Americans.” 

‘Any letters or journals ?” 

‘Well, not that I know of. 
The story goes that after the old gentle 
man settled here he began trading with 
the Indians, and found wampum very 
handy for small change ; but it was 
scarce, mighty scarce. Them that had it 
kept a holt of it, and so he began to study 
how he could increase his private supply. 
I’ve heard tell that it was legal tender all 
through New England for the better 
part of a century. In my time there 
was five brothers of us—John, James, 
David and Abraham—my name is Robert 

not counting the girls, and we all 
worked pretty steady at it till near the 
end of the war. 

‘John Jacob Astor was one of the 
first to begin to give us orders. He was 
in the fur trade, you know, and had a 
line of posts up the Missouri River and 
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away over to the mouth of the Columbia 
on the Pacific Coast. That was along 
before the last war with England, and 
the first shipments were to his agents. 
Afterward several firms in New York 
ind Philadelphia and St. Louis took 
hold. 

‘The best time was from about 1835 till 
i850, but the business began to be un- 
certain by 1866. Why, during the flush 
times we used to turn out a million a 
We used to have 
slooploads of clams brought from Rock 
way to Teaneck and Snedden’s Land 
ing. The neighbors would take most of 
the meat and leave us the shells. <A 
million of beads and nine hundred set 
of moons! Them was times when the 
Indian trade amounted to something.” 

By this time we had reached the shop, 
which my guide informed me was built 
in 1860; and, unlockine the door, we 
entered the rough, dusty room, furnished 
with a row of grindstones, rude tools, 
and fragments of shells seattered on 
every side, 

‘** You see,” he continued, ‘‘the Indians 
had all the time they wanted and no 
tools to speak of, and they would grind 
away for a month on a little piece of 
shell, and finally turn out a good bit of 


year of black beads. 


work; but it was a slow way to coin 
money, though the money was good 
enough when it was coined; so great- 
gcrandfather he went to work and found 
he could beat native methods away out 
of sight. 

“The old gentleman was a bit of a 
blacksmith, and he made his own tools, 
like the ones we use now. Of course 
he did ‘nt have a nice lathe like this, but 
he managed with bow-drills, and turned 
out an article of wampum that drove out 
the native product all through this 
region. Any level-headed Indian was 
glad to give a beaver skin or two, that 
only cost him a day’s hunting which 
he liked, in exchange for a few beads, 
whicl. vould have cost him six weeks’ 
work that he hated. 

‘Counterfeiting? Bless you, no! They 
was glad enough to get it, and the 
old gentleman fairly cornered the wam- 


pum market for a while. 


‘What with traders and Indians from 
other tribes, the demand became so great 
that sixty or seventy years ago Wampum 
making was one of the principal indus- 
tries in the Hackensack Valley. The 
Dutch were slow catching on to it, but 
they catched at last, tho’ they didn't 
learn all there was to the business. 
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There ’s some secrets about it,” said the 
old man, with a touch of professional 
pride, ‘‘ that have never gone out of the 
Campbell family; and none of ’em could 
ever make ‘ hair-pipe’ equal to our’n.,’ 

‘*Then the secret is about boring thi 
hole, is it?” 

‘Young man, do n't you go too fast 
I didn’t say a word about boring holes, did I ?’ 

“Oh, no! You need n't be alarmed; I don’t want 


| to go into the business.” 
i ‘Well, now.” and the “firm” took up a large 
l econeh-shell from a pile. ‘‘You would n't believe how 
| difficult it is to divide up a conch into ‘moons’ and 


hair-pipe pieces; but my brother will get more moons 
out of one conch than any other man in the country 
You see these bits of leather,” showing some round 
pieces of thick cowhide, black from long usage, and 
corresponding in size to the moons that I had seen at 
the house. ‘‘ Well, he will take these and mark out 
more of °em on one conch shell than any other living 
man can.” 

‘Ts that the one that polishes marble?” TI asked 

** Yes, that’s him; and I expect his early training 
on moons is what makes him able to get such a big 
square of marble out of a rough block. He can beat 
all creation at that, too. 

‘* When the shell is. marked out we break it up with 
pick and chisel ; chipping out pieces in the rough 
which are afterwards ground down round and thin 
on a grindstone, and strung together like you seen 
‘em, with a hole through the middle. Then the thick 
straight pieces is chipped out for hair-pipe. 

‘There ’s another secret about vetting the pink color 
out of the hair-pipe. The Indians won't have any 
pink on their hair-pipe, though they want it on the 
moons—more the better.” 

‘* How do they use the moons?” I asked.” 

‘Sew ‘em on for ornaments anywhere, in sets of three and five, mostly about 
the breast and shoulders; and they sew the beads all over everywhere, till their 
shirts is as stiff as our starched ones and twice as heavy. 

‘‘The best beads are made from clamshells—common round clams, quahogs, 
as they call ’°em down East; but the little-neck business has spoiled that branch of 
the trade?” 

as How so = 

‘“Why, vou see, the Indians have a fancy for beads that are partly black, and 
the correct color can only be found in the jints of old clam-shells. Now, there 
ain’t no special call for old clams in the market. Everybody wants the youngest 
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clams they can get, and they are all 
called ‘little necks,’ no matter how big 
they be. Anyhow, we can't get enough 
old clam-shells now to pay for the work- 
ing. They’ve all died out, and the 
young-uns ain’t allowed to grow up. 
Why, sir, poor as the trade is now, and 
poor as the Indians is, I could sell five 
thousand dollars worth of bead wampum 
every year if I could get the clam-shells.” 

Clam culture was modestly suggested 
as a possible source’of revenue, and fail- 
ing that, an expedition to some of the 
ereat clam-shell mounds along the New 
Kngland sea-coast. The ‘‘ firm,” how- 
ever, did not take readily to new devices 
of this character, but kept reverting to 
the times when the wide West was one 
great market for his wares; when wam- 
pum, even with the aid of machinery, 
could not be turned out fast enough to 
supply the demand; when John Jacob 
Astor was among the largest buyers, and 
no expedition went across the plains 
without a full supply of wampum for 
trading purposes. 

‘‘Tmitations? Yes, those were tried, 
too. There was a fellow got some first- 
class blue beads when the supply of 
clam-shells began to run short, and sent 
them to Europe to be copied. They tried 


to do it in various places, but could n’t 
touch ’em except in Italy. The Eyetal- 
ians turned out an article that he thought 
would do. I’ve got some of them at 
the house. But bless you! the Indians 
wouldn't look at them twice, and the 
fellow was glad to get away with his 
sealp on his head; for after he had tried 
it on two or three different tribes, word 
was passed round that he was a bad 
white man, and he had to get back to 
the settlements in a hurry. 

‘*T reckon we are seeing about the 
last of it,” said the ‘‘ firm,” as he locked 
the shop and put the key in his pocket— 
proving the futility of my guilty search 
under the door-step—‘‘ about the last of 
it! The Indians is getting searce, and 
what’s left of ’em is getting sort of civ- 
ilized with missionaries and whiskey and 
the like, and their taste for really good 
wampum isn’t what it was. Still I’ve 
got an order for a lot of goods to be 
ready next month, and if you will come 
up in about two weeks we'll have the 
shop runnin’, and all hands to work. 

‘*Oh, yes, fetch along an artist if you 
like, but I don’t suppose anybody will 
‘are much about wampum these times. 
Good-bye. No, thank you, I don’t 
smoke. Come up next month.” 
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BY JOEL 


I IMAGINE that we owe to the present 
century the most fervid apostrophes to 
the laborer and his tasks. Work itself, 
at any rate, is now more than at any 
other time the topic of thought and solic- 
itude. Never before was it so extended 
and differentiated—so deeply dwelt upon 
by essayists, orators, humanitarians and 
panegyrists. The poets sing for us labo- 
rare est orare ina way that could not have 
suggested itself before the ameliorations 
were wrought out that have come to it 
in modern times. Who does not remem- 
ber Carlyle’s oft-repeated cynical out- 
bursts upon. the dignity of Labor, always 
with a capital L, and his pity for him 
who refuses this ‘‘ God-appointed task.” 
‘* All true Work,” he says, ‘‘ is sacred; in 
all true Work, were it but true hand- 


BENTON. 


labor, there is something of divineness. 
Labor, wide as the Earth, has its summit 
in Heaven.” Again he says, ‘* Who art 
thou that complaineth of thy life of toil? 
Complain not.” For those who labor 
belong to the ‘‘ sacred Band of the Im- 
mortals, celestial Bodyguard of the Em- 
pire of Mankind.” 

Yet there is complaint enough; some 
of it with reason, and much of it without 
—a vague body of dreamers mingling 
with those who call justly for better con- 
ditions, a cry which is not so much for 
justice as for support in semi-idleness, 
and a constant appeal to the State to bea 
paternal machine, and distribute daily a 
big cake of gingerbread to all alike—the 
slothful, vicious, and dissipated to havean 
equal share with the honest, industrious 
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THE SEASIDE INSTITUTE, 


and competent. But this can never be. 
It is a fight against a just and preserva- 
tive fate; and those who wage it will find 
at last how true Holmes’s line is, that 
There are battles with Fate which can never be won. 
While those who make false and im- 
possible demands will be surely defeated, 
the voice of just entreaty is more and 
more listened to. In this decade no cause 


is more constantly before the public- 


than that of Labor. The worker, whether 
man or woman, has the floor to-day. 
Intelligent employers are beginning to 
know that well-paid and contented help 
is worth really far more to them than 
that which is defrauded of any right. A 
few have even gone further than the 
maintenance of right—as in the instance 
of a great railroad corporation which has 
exploded the ‘‘soulless” myth of the 
proverb by establishing in this city a 
luxuriously equipped club-house for its 
trusted employees. 


It is not so well known, however, and 
hardly known at all in print, that there 
now exists in Bridgeport, Connecticut, an 
institution which has just been munifi 
cently completed for a band of a thousand 
workers, and built wholly b¥ their gen 
erous employers. A few weeks ago I had 
the pleasure of going through this spacious 
building there, called the ‘‘ Seaside Insti- 
tute,” which is situated on Atlantic Street, 
hardly two blocks distant from the lib- 
eral and beautiful Seaside Park—a pleas- 
ure-ground unequaled by anything on 
the sea line from New York to Newport, 
if not to the very end of the eastern At 
lantic coast. The sea breeze which skims 
the shore blows up to this fine house on 
a hot summer-day, and the water is visible 
from the upper windows. 

The Warner Brothers, who have de- 
signed this unique and beautiful pleasure 
house, conduct a vast business in which 
these one thousand young women find 
lucrative and congenial employ, and the 
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Institute, which is to be not only their 
academy of culture and amusement, but 
their refectory and essential home, is built 
directly across the street and is accessible 
tothem at all hours except those devoted 
sleep. Dr. I. De Ver Warner is the 
resident partner and manager; and havy- 


to 
LO 


been assiduous in selecting as his 
work-women only those who were unimn- 


Ing’ 


» peachably worthy, he felt it to be a Chris- 
tian and philanthropic duty, as well as to 
his ultimate profit, to surround them with 

» every influence that should tend to keep 
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words, 


them so. other 
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emotional, at a time of life when they re- 
quire home influences and comforts, and 
yet are separated from their homes by 
many miles— they can appreciate this gift 
and instrument for their welfare as al- 
most no other class can. 

I think what first called the attention 
of these men to this new and elaborate un- 
dertaking was the fact that a good whole- 
some lunch served warm and of the best 
materials, and by good cooks, is a much 
needed desideratum of factory workers. 
How few, indeed, have it! And from this 
prime necessity the horizon of desire 
extended out in their 
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everything that one 
could think of for 
comfort, if he were 
a mere philanthropic 
idealist,ana should be 
permitted to sketch a 
scheme without hay- 


ing the subsequent 
burden annexed of 


being obliged to pay 
the bill. That the 
scheme in this par- 
ticular instance has 
been well directed, no 
intelligent observer 
of it will be able to 














supply him 
labor are not 
so many ma- 
chines like 
those they 
operate, but 
personal be- 
ings with 
diversified 
human and 
social needs, 
the satisfac- 
tionof which 
is necessary 
to their hap- 
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health and 
spiritual 
well - doing 
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doubt. For, ‘‘if there is a class of the 
community that deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration and protection more than an- 
other,” says a recent English paper, ‘it 
is that of the honest, industrious and 
diligent girls, many of whom have un- 
comfortable and scantily provided homes, 
and some no homes at all beyond what 
the few pence saved out of the earn- 
ings of their honest industry afford them. 
Sunday, which should bea day of ration 
al enjoyment, as well as religious duties 
and meditation, is almost insufferably 
dull, and Monday comes to them with a 
sense of relief.” 

Let us see now what the Seaside Insti- 
tute proposes to do for one group of girls 
of this description. And firstas to physical 
comfort. They can get here in a neatly 
kept refectory, hot tea, coffee or chocolate, 
sandwiches, cake, pie and various other 
comestibles at the proper hours, served 
at tables where scrupulously clean napery 
and all the accessibles needed can be had: 
and while at meals, the girls can talk 
with their chosen companions in the 
style of sociality which the freedom and 


privacy of a family bestow. How use- 
ful and desirable all this is does not 
need to be told. 
stinctively 
friendly talk, regulated only by rules of 
decorum which will suggest themselves 
without a code, will be a most beneficent 
feature. It will be, besides, not only e 

livening, but healthful. The food itself is 
to be not 
be selected with no slight reference to 


Young girls are in 


social; and here pleasant, 


only appetizing, but is to 
hygienic claims. The waiters at the 
counters and in the dining-hall are in 
structed to give the purchasers of a lunch 
the same attention that any one would 
get at a first-class restaurant in any large 
town. Nothing which a fastidious and 
wealthy patron would criticize at a good 
city restaurant will be allowed in this 
well-appointed dining place. In addition 
to all this, nothing is to be sold at a profit. 
Considering the full appointments pro- 
vided and the large number served, the 
expense will be low, the actual cost 
being the basis of the charge. It is even 
intended to go below that in due time. 

I have dwelt upon this matter of din- 
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ENTRANCE HALL, 


ing with some particularity, because it is 
a fundamental one; and to those who 
labor, its proper arrangement is the 
prime necessity. To neglect this is to 
render almost everything else which a 
philanthropic mind could devise, nuga- 
tory orimperfect. The writer from whom 
I quoted a little way back, says ‘the 
dinner question possesses an interest for 
all classes. Charles Dickens in his early 
days (as he related to his biographer, 
Mr. Foster), when he assisted at a black- 
ing manufactory, in what was then Hun- 
gerford Market, in the Strand, was dili- 
gent in his study of how could be found 
in the neighborhood a shop where they 
sold the largest slice of pudding for a 
penny, and with the greatest number of 
plums in it. In like manner, working- 


men are known to look out for where 
the largest cut of meat or & la mode 
beef is obtainable for fourpence; and al- 
though such inquiry is not at all a mat- 
ter of delicacy to a hearty boy or ex- 
perienced man, the case is different when 
a delicate girl is interested in the search.” 
With girls who work in factories, the 
lunch basket is the usual resource; and 
its dismissal from use, which is accom- 
plished here, is both a relief and a pro- 
moter of neatness. The girls of this In- 
stitute can better enjoy their morning 
and evening walk to and from their 
lodgings, without a parcel or basket, and 
are not liable to grease a dress or apron. 

But, if cleanliness is a virtue, as an 
untraceable proverb intimates, this build- 
ing will greatly help to promote for its 
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RECEPTION AND MUSIC ROOMS, 


beneticiaries what is so near to godliness. 
Ample bath and toilet rooms abound; 
and the extreme neatness of the place 
and its luxurious appointments suggest 
and compel a sense of cleanliness and 
order. 

The refectory, with its broad ranges 
and huge cooking utensils and long 
tables, is placed in the basement, access 
to which is made level with the street. 
To enter on the first floor you go up a 
broad stairway, which opens on a liberal 
hall, where the very commodiousness 
and bounteous space seem to betoken a 
hospitable welcome. A touching piece of 
ornamentation is here visible above the 
second stairway, in the form of a me- 
morial window erected to the memory of 
Mrs. Warner, the mother of the men 
who established the Institute. Beautiful, 
without being ostentatious, its fitness 
will not be questioned, for we seem to 
read in it a significance that is really in 
part a biography, as it were. It stands 
to say that the idea of doing good had 


its nurture with her, and is thus a touch 
ing abdication of too much praise for 
the promoters of the scheme. In at 
tempting to help so many of the sex to 
which the mother belongs, nothing could 
well be more appropriate than this filial 
and motherly remembrance. Off from 
this hall, spacious reception and conver- 
sation rooms open, and there is a large 
music room too. Several pianos will also 
be placed in this building for the study 
and practice of music. In another part 
there is a reading-room of ample dimen- 
sions, where periodicals, magazines and 
papers are to be found representing every 
current topic or cause. It is a beautiful 
apartment, and communicates through 
folding-doors pith the library. Here, on 
low shelves, as complete an equipment 
of books may be seen as many libraries 
in large towns can command. The li- 
brary appointments are as tastefully and 
artistically arranged and provided for as 
if the room were designed for the house 
of a wealthy occupant. 
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The girls are to have free access to 
these books, and may sit comfortably 
here for any leisure hour they feel able 
to command, There are abundant writ- 
ing tables also, well supplied with pens, 
ink and paper, where notes may be taken, 
if any reader is scholarly inclined, and 
where correspondence can be conducted. 
Among so many girls as assemble here, 
there will be sure to be a few who have 
literary tendencies; and it is intended 
that the books shall represent every shade 
of taste and thought. The many who 
read for diversion will be able to select 
from the most varied collection of stories, 
poems and sketches. For those to whom 
culture is also an aim, history, science 
and art will unfold their ample pages. 
A good collection of cyclopedias, diction- 
aries and maps will not be wanting, to 
supply means of reference. 

In fact, the idea of affording aids to 
mental culture is here emphasized in 
various ways, only one of which is the 
library. It is proposed to establish courses 
of study, both practical and ornamental 
—a series of evening schools, in which 
any branch, technical or other, may be 
taught. Classes that wish to study tel- 
egraphy, type-writing, faney work or 
bookkeeping will be supplied with teach- 
ers for those branches, Penmanship and 
music will have their respective profess- 
ors, too; and, in 
fact, nothing in 
which a class can 
be formed will 
be neglected. The 
proprietors of this 
benefaction will 
seek to promote 
any study that is 
asked for, and hold 
themselves ready 
to provide it either 
at no expense or at 
a merely nominal 
one. The rooms 
which can be set 
apart for school 
purposes are nu- 
merous enough to 
meet any reason- 
able or probable 
demand. The Sea- 
side Institute pro- 
poses, indeed, to 


be a university of a kind which those to 
whom it is offered can find nowhere else 
in the world. 

Nor is this by any means all. In the 
upper story there will be found an as- 
sembly-roomfurnished in theatrical form, 
with a stage large enough for any scen- 
ic or dramatic representation, and suit- 
able also for concerts and lectures. It is 
a public hall, adapted to any entertain- 
ment; for tableaux and dances, when 
these diversions are desired. The floor, 
admirably laid, is smooth and hard; and, 
as the seats are removable, it can be 
sasily cleared for a terpsichorean exer- 
cise. I know that at one of -our fore- 
most girls’ colleges there is no similar 
hall to compare with this in artistic fit- 
ting and generous adaptation; and I 
doubt if any institution called a girls’ 
college has an assembly or lecture-room 
so good and attractive. Here from time 
to time are to be given lectures by emi- 
nent men—the men who speak in the 
lyceums of our cities—and musical enter- 
tainments of different kinds. It is easy 
to foresee that the hall will be often util- 
ized, also, for amateur exhibitions and 
impromptu music, which the working- 
girls will have no trouble to furnish for 
themselves. 

The use for idle hours and that leisure 
which must be somehow filled, either 
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for good or for evil, is here specially 
and beneficently solved. No girl can 
hold her place among these workers who 
is not reasonably industrious and order- 
ly; and, to all such, these additional 
aids to their welfare and happiness must 
be welcome. I am convinced, indeed, 
that the very fact that such a seminary 
and pleasure resort is at their hands will 
make industry and good order and char- 
acter grow where those qualities have 
hitherto remained simply latent, because 
they had no strong incentive to ap- 
pear. Endowed with these profuse priv- 
ileges, any girl who works at ali must 
certainly work better on account of them. 
The thought of them, and the assurance 
that there is to be no dull or wasted time 
when work is over, are themselves a 
powerful resource to weary spirits even 
while work goes on. They indeed sweeten 
the toil itself, and make it apparent that 
Carlyle’s rhapsodies to and panegyrics 
of labor are not simply illusions, when 
work is done under humane conditions, 
and with accessories of joy. 


It was said of the founder of one of 
our girls’ colleges (though, I have good 
reason to believe, without warrant, but 
the supposition is illustrative), that he 
would have no dress closets connected 
with their rooms. He was supposed not 
to see the need of giving up the use 
ful space required for them, and thought 
the girls might hang their dresses and 
bonnets on a plain row of hooks which 
was to be placed on the wall of each 
room. The founders of this Institute 
have made no such mistake as that 
though there are men who could commit 
it. They seem to have perceived that dress 
to the feminine life and mind is about 
what Matthew Arnold calls conduct in 
relation to duty, viz.: ‘‘ three-fourths 
of life.’ The average man, in fact, is 
quite too apt to forget this. He can 
throw his hat, jacket or coat wherever 
he pleases; and, for repairs and purchases 
on his account a hundred stores stand 
always open to finish him off at a few 
minutes’ notice. It is not so with the 
girl or woman. She is her own re- 
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pairer, and at times her 
own dressmaker, and 
she must have a place 
for doing various work 
with needles and thread. 
When I saw so many 
sewing-machines in one 
room of this Institute, 
[ thought at first that 
they had, in some way, 
taken to themselves 
wings and had flown 
over from the factory 
to a building where 
they were out of place. 
But this I found was 
really not so. They are 
here in ample numbers 
for the girls’ private use, 
and are connected with 
other conveniences for 
mending and sewing. 

The Institute is presided over by a 
matron who will have something more 
than a formal interest in the girls’ wel- 
fare; and there will be a series of hos- 
pital lodgings in the third story where 
she will secure attendance for those who 
are sick or ailing. The general question 
of lodgings for the girls is believed to be 
best settled at present by having them 
board in families that live only a short 
distance from the factory and Institute. 
If a time should ever come when dormi- 
tories connected with the Institute shall 
be needed, they will be supplied. 

A most important feature of this be- 
nevolent foundation is the savings bank; 
and the girls are to be directly encour- 
aged to patronize it. Here, sums that 
they can spare may be deposited, and all 
such deposits will draw interest. In all 
cases where as much as two dollars a 
month is put in the bank by a girl, the 
employers pledge themselves to add to 
it a gratuitous half dollar, which will 
draw interest with the deposit. 

This building, the estimated cost of 
which is $75,000, is heated throughout 
by steam, and lighted by electricity. In 
order that the institution may not die 
with the death of the founders of it, a 
permanent endowment fund, which will 
keep it going, is to be provided. 

In the Seaside Institute, so far as Icould 
see, nothing has been left undone to sup- 
ply every conceivable want and help for 
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those to whose benefit it is dedicated— 
whether they be practical or esthetic 
needs. And it supplies them in luxurious 
style and with bountiful measure. I 
shall not be surprised if I am told that 
there are items in the equipment which 
have escaped my scrutiny; for what I 
saw, and am writing about purely’ from 
memory rather than from memorandum, 
was too bewildering to make a complete 
reproduction of the scheme easy. Al- 
most every one who visits this institu- 
tion will be sure to have it recall for him 
the Palace of Delight projected in one 
of Mr. Besant’s novels. If that popular 
author should now come to America and 
visit Bridgeport, he would have an op- 
portunity to see what simultaneousness 
there is in current thought, and would 
no doubt be happy to see his notion con- 
firmed, and made concrete and real, from 
an inspiration that was rather parallel to 
his than copied from it. 

I have left myself little space in which 
to describe this solid brick edifice, archi- 
tecturally; and there is, perhaps, little 
need of doing this. In its finish and 
solidity and adornment within and with- 
out, it leaves nothing to be desired. In 
every respect it is most thoroughly built. 
The spiritual feature of it, after all, is 
the main thing. Here is shown truly, 
and on an admirable scale, what is no 
subtraction from the munificent gener- 
osity in which it had its birth—a profit- 
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able philanthropy indeed. It is even 
an applied Christianity, not lacking the 
serviceable ends of Tolstoi’s ideal, and 
one worth tons of confessions and creeds. 
Hushing the discontent of labor by pay- 
ing fairly—for these girls obtain an 
average of seven dollars a week for 
their work—its builders have erected 
here an island of peace in the storm, 
which demagogism, linked with dis- 
honesty and unthrift, is trying every- 
where to precipitate. It is an object les- 
son, founded on the solidarity of human- 
ity, which only this century can show, 
and one which employers would do well 
everywhere to heed. No better fruit of 
that true social democracy which this 
continent was, we believe, set apart to 
expound and illustrate, need be asked. 
Institutions like this may not undo the 


inevitableness of nature’s laws, but they 
go far towards removing artificial ob 
structions to their development; so that, 
when all is done that can be to make 
matters even, we can trust some higher 
evolution to do the rest. For, as Clough, 
in one of his poems, subtly intimates 
High laws and powers our will transcend, 
And not, for this, till time do end, 
Shall any be what he is not. 
Each in his place as each was sent ; 
Just nature ranges side by side, 
Alike the oak tree's lofty pride 
And grasses green of sweet content 
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THE ANARCHISTS. 


BY 2: 


‘WHO and what are these people that 
eall themselves ‘ Anarchists’?” a friend 
recently asked. ‘‘ What do they want 
and why do they want it? All of their 
utterances that I have read seem:to me 
like the ravings of an angry lunatic, 
purposeless except for mischief. But 
there are some thousands of such people; 
they cannot all be crazy. What do they 
propose at present?) What do they hope 
for, if they succeed?” 

[ judge that a reply to the foregoing 
inquiries will prove of general interest 
and otfer food for serious reflection. 

The name these Social Democrats have 
chosen for themselves is as bad as their 
philosophy, as detestable as their prac- 
tices. Whatever the idea that the word 
‘ Anarchy” ma¥ convey to the native 
of continental Europe, no reference to 
Greek roots, no arguments based upon 
the facts of philology, can ever rob it of 
its shocking suggestions to an American. 
To the Anglo-Saxon, on either side of 
the Atlantic, it means confusion, disor- 
der, the assassin’s knife, the incendiary’s 
torch, outrage upon womanly virtue, 
wholesale pillage: all these superadded 
to the black and hopeless horrors of such 
a realm as Milton describes: 

Where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal Anarchy. 

Our breeding and education for scores 
of generations have taught us to look 
upon the orderly organization of govern- 
ment as the first step of the savage 
toward civilization—even as one of the 
conditions that might make savage life 
itself tolerab!e. Congratulating ourselves 
that the people of the United States and 
France, with their federal and republican 
democracy, and those of Great Britain 
with their constitutional monarchy, en- 
suring to the individual the largest 
measure of liberty compatible with the 
general good, have the best governments 
the world has ever seen, we look with 
alarm upon the proposition to overthrow 
all authority. We have been taught to 
accept it as an axiom, that any govern- 
ment, however crude, however weak, 
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however oppressive, is far better than 
Anarchy, the absence of government 
altogether. Proudhon’s declaration that 
‘*the highest form of society is found in 
the union of order and anarchy ” sounds 
simply paradoxical to American ears. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, the 
fundamental doctrines of Anarchy have 
been taught by some of the profoundest 
thinkers on sociology, and they have 
a so-called ‘‘ scientific basis,” in spite of 
the fact that they may have badly gone to 
seed in the minds of those pestilential 
fellows who call themselves ‘‘ Anarch- 
ists’ in this country. These doctrines are, 
indeed, the natural fruits of the teach- 
ing of Louis Blane and Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon; they are openly avowed by 
Prince Krapotkine and Elisée Reclus 
the celebrated geographer, Bakounine 
the Russian nihilist, and Karl Marx, 
and are favored by some, even, who 
would least be suspected of sympathy 
with any form of conspiracy against so- 
cic:y. For instance, Cardinal Manning 
recently declared that, ‘‘every man has 
aright to life and a right to the food 
necessary to sustain life. So strict is this 
right that it prevails over all positive 
laws of property. Necessity has no law. 
A starving man has a natural right to 
his neighbor’s bread.” 

Some of these men did not foresee 
where the train of reasoning they started 
would inevitably lead; some drew back 
when they caught a glimpse of its end; 
but if the premises of these French and 
German socialists are admitted —and very 
few of the workingmen to whom they 
chiefly address their writings are able to 
discover their fallacies—there is no stop- 
ping-place short of Anarchy in its most 
horrible form. 

A brief summary of these doctrines as 
recently set forth by Prince Krapotkine, 
Karl Marx and others, will help the 
reader to understand the logic by which 
such men as Most, Parsons, Lingg and 
Spies, arrive at the state of mind that 
sets them at enmity against all existing 
institutions. And, as it is not intended 
to present in this article a history of 
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Anarchy, but only to show what it is, 
it will be unnecessary to trace out the 
origin of these theories or to dwell upon 
their gradual development in the social- 
ism of the present century. 

At the bottom of the Anarchist doc- 
trine of economics, the corner-stone of 
their entire system of philosophy, is the 
idea that ** the private ownership of land, 
capital and machinery has had its time; 
that it is condemned to disappear; that 
all requisites for production must and 
will become the common property of so- 
ciety, and be managed in common by 
the producers of wealth.” * 

The Anarchistic methods of disposing 
of the present recognized rights of prop- 
erty are very simple. Capital, the means 
of production, they say, is the gift of 
former generations to the men who now 
employ it. Forests have been cut down, 
lands have been cleared up and brought 
into a state of production; houses and 
barns have been built; animals have 
been domesticated and made _ useful; 
roads have been constructed; towns and 
cities have been built; harbors have 
been improved and rivers dug out; rail- 
roads and canals have been made the 
instruments of commerce; thousands of 
inventors and thinkers and writers have 
contributed to make what is known as 
capital. 

But who can say, they ask, that these 
things belong to him? Who has the 
right to step forward and, laying his 
hands on the smallest part of this im- 
mense whole, to say: *‘ I have produced 
this; it belongs to me”? And how 
can we separate, in this immense inter- 
woven whole, the part which the isolated 
individual may appropriate to himself 
with the slightest approach to justice ? 

These things, the Anarchists say, are 
the gifts of former generations to the 
present—not to individuals—but to man- 
kind asa whole. The right to use them, 
therefore, belongs to mankind, and no 
person should be permitted to step in and 
monopolize any part of them, excluding 
other men and requiring them to give 
him some of the fruits of their labors 
for the privilege of using what is a part 
of the common heritage. 

Anarchist Lingg, in one of his last 


* Prince Krapotkine 


papers, said: ‘‘ As a further basis of free 
society we, the modern Communisti 
Anarchists, demand the transformation 
of property—z. e., the means of produc 
tion, land, éte.—into the common prop 
erty of society.” And again: ‘* The peo 
ple as a whole are the creators of all 
wealth and productions, and, therefore, 
wealth and all acquisitions which are the 
results of these efforts of co-operative 
labor, should benefit the people as a 
whole.” 

Karl Marx, in his book entitled ** Cap 
ital,” which claims in its preface to be 
regarded on the Continent as *' The 
Bible of the Working Classes,” and has 
recently been translated into English, 
begins by declaring that ‘* labor alone 
creates value,” and _ that 
commodities, are only definite masses of 


‘values, all 


congealed labor time.” 

The next step of his argument is that, 
since ‘labor alone creates value,” any 
one who takes value without labor—the 
merchant or the capitalist, for example 
Nothing is added 
to a commodity by trading in it, it is 


is guilty of robbery. 


asserted. The man who buys goods for 
$100 and sells them for $110, robs the 
producer, or the consumer, or both, of 
the sum which he ealls his profit—has 
actually stolen $10. The fact that tak 
ing goods from a place where they are 
not wanted to the place where they are 
needed adds to their value something | 


yond the cost of transportation is not 
considered by this theorist. Nor does it 
occur to him that it would take the en 
tire wages of an unskilled workman for 
a year, and his time for a good part of 
another year, to obtain a pound of tea, if 
the merchant did not bring it from China 
for him. 

Capital, Marx says, is robbery, because 
it takes a part of the value produced by 
labor, without contributing to its pro 
duction. The workingman, by laboring, 
say four hours a day, may produce the 
daily means of subsistence. The capi 
talist compels him to work ten hours 
and takes the product of six of them 
without giving anything in exchange 
therefore he is arobber. Marx admits that 
capital does service, but adds that, as 
labor alone can create value, capital that 
does no work can create no value. The 
service it renders must, therefore, be 
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eryatuitous. He illustrates this in the 
case of machinery: ‘In the same pro- 
portion as these instruments of labor 
serve as product-formers without adding 
to the value of the product, they perform 
the same gratuitous service as the nat- 
ural forces — water, steam, air, electric- 
ity, etc.” 

The answer to this line of argument 
is suggested by the simple statement of 
it. Marx is wrong, and I may be al- 
lowed to say so in passing, even in an 
article that is not intended to be con- 
troversial. Capital does work. A ma- 
chine is a form of capital, and a machine 
works. A man unaided can make two 
pairs of shoes in a day; with a machine 
he makes five pairs. Whose work has 
produced the three extra pairs ? Capital 
brings together the raw materials, the 
machines and the workers, and promotes 
co-operation, thus increasing the product 
of labor. The additional product is the 
fruit of the work of capital. 

Karl Marx is repudiated as a leader by 
the advanced Anarchists, but it is not 
because of his politico-economic theories, 
in regard to which the ‘‘reds” and 
blues” substantially agree, but on ac- 
count of a difference of opinion as to the 
best method of overthrowing present in- 
stitutions and setting up in their places 
that form of society in which there shall 
be no authority. The followers of Marx 
also believe in co-operation; most of the 
Anarchists do not. But their ideas in 
regard to property, labor, values, ete., 
are the same. 

The advanced Anarchist, as I have 
said, is not a communist, and yet some 
Anarchist writers seem to favor the com- 
munistic method of providing for the 
production and distribution of commod- 
ities. Lingg, in one of his last pa- 
pers, advocated a kind of communism, 
but the Chicago Alarm, in which jour- 
nal Lingg’s article appeared, protested, 
editorially, against this, in the follow- 
ing words: ‘'In asserting communism 
the ‘transformation of private property 
into the common property of society,’ 
to be a fundamental principle of An- 
archism, logic is directly vrolated. To 
assert that liberty and co-operation will 
lead to communism, is radically differ- 
ent from positing it as a system to be 
instituted. Common property can only 


be instituted by authority, involving, as 
it does, denial of individual right to 
private property—i.e., individual posses- 
sion of the reward of one’s own labor. 
That all men under freedom would pre- 
fer such a system is an unwarrantable 
assumption, and whether true or false as 
a prophecy, has no place in the enuncia- 
tion of fundamental principles. Anarchy 
is the assertion of the sovereignty of the 
individual; communism, to be consistent 
therewith, can be but a belief.” 

Parsons, in his posthumous work, 
entitled ‘‘Anarchism; Its Philosophy and 
Scientific Basis, as defined by Some of its 
Apostles,” says: ‘‘Anarchy is the per- 
fection of personal liberty or self-govern- 
ment. It is the free play of nature’s 
law; the abrogation of thestatute. It is 
the negative of force, or the dominion of 
man by man.” 

These underlying principles are elabor- 
ated and illustrated in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, but it is unnecessary to 
enter further into an explanation of the 
politico-economic ideas held and taught 
by the Anarchists. It is enough to say 
that when these theories are presented 
to the workingman as an explanation of 
the terrible struggle he has to make to 
get bread and a shelter and clothing for 
himself and family, and as a remedy for 
that poverty and suffering from which 
he sees no chance of escape, while the 
man who has (as he is told) wrongfully 
seized upon a part of the means of pro- 
duction which belongs to society as a 
whole has every luxury that could be 
desired, they are so attractive and the 
remedy they offer is so simple that he 
accepts them. The logie is beyond him, 
but it seems to him sound; the promise 
is a tempting one; the risk, as he sees it, 
small, 

The Anarchist ideal of the political 
organization of society is a condition of 
things where the functions of govern- 
ment are reduced to a minimum, and 
“the individual recovers his full liber- 
ty of action for satisfying all the 
infinitely varied needs of the human. be- 
ing.” All agreements being entered up- 
on freely, neither party (individual or 
community) being forced into them as 
the workingman now is when he makes 
his bargain with the capitalist—forced 
by the circumstance that he must accept 
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the wages offered or starve—or as the 
citizen is who has no opportunity to 
choose what form of government he shall 
be born under and is required to obey, 
there will be no necessity, the Anarchist 
says, of force for executing them. 

Prince Krapotkine, in his latest utter- 
ance, argues at length, and introduces a 
great number of illustrations to prove, 
the no-government tendency of these 
times. The steady enlargement of the 
field covered by private initiative, and 
the recent growth of great organizations 
for the promotion of science and litera- 
ture,charitable and humanitarian objects, 
business and pleasure, prove to him that 
the civilized world is rapidly moving 
toward no-government. In fact, he 
points out that these numberless free 
growths are continually encroaching 
upon what was formerly the domain of 
the state or municipality. Parliament 
ary rule and representative government, 
he declares, are rapidly falling into de- 
eay, and more is now done by free 
agreement than by the delegated action 
of representatives. 

The Anarchist sees no hope of improve- 
ment by the extension of political rights 
to the working classes. ** These conces- 
sions, unsupported as they were by cor- 
responding changes in the economical 
relations, have proved delusory.” A goy 
ernment by men who have been chosen 
by popular vote, which brings the individ 
ual under restraints that he has not freely 
and personally agreed to, and which he 
cannot throw off at will, is little better 
in their eves than one that bases its 
authority to rule upon divine right or 
conquest. 

The government of the United States, 
therefore, in which all powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed—though 
not in the Anarchist sense of consent 
and with the largest freedom which it 
allows, consistent with the general good, 
is scarcely more tolerable to the Anarch- 
ist than the despotism of Russia. In fact, 
to some the latter is preferable, since by 
its very severity and injustice it is more 
likely to drive the people sooner to rise 
up and overthrow it. 

What they aim at is absolute freedom 
from all government restraint, every in- 
dividual being a law unto himself, except 
so far as he may voluntarily submit to be 
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governed by free contract, meaning by 
this last phrase a contract that is bindiny 
no longer than either party sees fit 

observe it. ‘‘ Absolute monarchy—iha 
is Court-rule 
‘corresponded to the system of serfdon 


*says Prince Krapotkin 


Representative government corresponds 
to Capital rule. Both, however, are cla 
rule. But in a society where the distin 
tion between capitalist and laborer has 
disappeared, it would be an anachronisn 
anuisance. . . The no-capitalist system 
implies the no-government.” 

Dr. Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins 
University, in a late monogram upon 
‘*Recent American Socialism,” thus de 
scribes the condition of men as_ the 
Anarchist expects it to be after all gov 
ernment has been abolished: ‘* Each 
member of society is in this new world 
to be absolutely free. As gregarious 
animals, and for the sake of voluntary 
co-operation, men will naturally form 
themselves into independent self-goy 
erning communes or townships, into 
which the whole of mankind will be 
ultimately resolved. These communes 
will for the sake of convenience be 
grouped loosely into federations, which, 
however, will have no authority what 
ever. While each commune is at liberty 
to sever its connection with the body at 
pleasure, it is thought that the social 
nature of man will be a sufficient ad 
hesive force to hold them together. All 
regulation and control centre in free and 
voluntary and self-enforeed contract.” 

The problem of the suppression of 
crime does not trouble the Anarchist 
Starkweather and Wilson, in a pamph 
let on the subject, say that *‘ Socialism 
would abolish poverty by preventing’ it, 
by removing its causes. As poverty is 
the cause, directly or indirectly, of all 
crime, therefore, by the abolition of 
poverty, crime would become almost 
unknown, and with the crime would 
disappear all the lice, leeches, vampires 
and vermin that fatten on its filth: such 
as the entire legal fraternity, soldiers, 


police, spies, judges, sheriffs, priests, 
preachers, quack doctors, ete.” 
Anarchist Lingg enunciates the same 
doctrine in the following language: ** If 
the dispositions of men—which are nat- 
urally good—are fostered and nursed, 
the evils which exist in our present state 
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of society and are called crimes will dis- 
appear, Crimes in society are but the 
result of unnatural and unfair circum- 
stances. .. Let the foundation of society 
be such that it does not breed and en- 
courage crimes, and the latter will dis- 
appear. And along with them will go 
judges, lawyers, guardians of the law, 
ete., and last, but not least, the laws 
themselves, and this would make room 
for reasonable society and free men, who 
would be guided only by the laws of 
nature and the sense of good.” 

And Prince Krapotkine gave a lecture 
in Paris last December, in which he ad- 
voeated the immediate abolition of all 
prisons and jails, and the removal of all 
machinery for the prevention, detection 
and punishment of crime. 

Anarchists cannot, however, close their 
eyes to the fact that, until their ideal 
state of society is attained, there will be 
people who will not respect the rights of 
others; and they are necessarily driven 
to the admission that all such must be 
dealt with as the representatives of ex- 
isting institutions are to be. They must 
be destroyed. Even in an Anarchical 
State, individuals, sections, whatever the 
free associations call themselves, have 
the right of self-defense. 

I have written sufficient, probably, in 
regard to the ‘‘philosophic basis” of 
Anarchy, and cited enough from the 
writings of its advocates to enable the 
reader to understand how the party 
whose growth has of late been the cause 
of so much anxiety in the United States 
came to its present attitude of undying 
enmity against all existing institutions— 
economic, social, governmental and re- 
ligious—and how it justifies its murder- 
ous attacks upon the representatives of 
those institutions. 

3efore passing to a consideration of 
this latter branch of the subject, it may 
be well to explain that the word ‘ cap- 
italistic ” is mot used in exactly the same 
seuse by the Anarchists as that in which 
it is generally employed by other writ- 
ers. For imstance,.when they speak of 
the ‘‘capitalistie press,” they do not 
mean alone those newspapers that are 
owned and controlled by great capital- 
ists, and used, as is often asserted, to 
promote the selfish ends of capitalists, 
but all newspapers which sustain the 
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present order of things, which the An- 
archists call ‘‘the capitalistic system.” 
A newspaper, therefore, which opposes 
and makes war upon the money-kings 
may yet be a representative of the 
‘capitalistic press” in the eye of the 
Anarchist, just as much as the great 
metropolitan organ of Wall street. 

The International, of which Ameri- 
ean Anarchism is a branch, was planted 
in the United States by an order of its 
Congress held at the Hague in 1872, 
which transferred to New York the 
‘*General Council” of the Association. 
Already there had been a separation of 
the moderates from the extremists in 
Kurope, and the meeting at the Hague 
was the last in which the followers of 
Marx, who is the prophet of the Social- 
istic Labor party, and those of Bakou- 
nine, who are Anarchists of the kind in 
the United States to-day, acted in full 
harmony. 

Their social and moral philosophy, 
political economy and social democracy 
are the same, except that the moderates 
are communists; but while the ‘‘ reds” 
propose to bring about anarchy in their 
own lifetime by the forcible overthrow 
of all present institutions of govern- 
ment, productive industry, religion and 
morality, the ‘‘ blues” will rely for the 
present at least upon organization, edu- 
cation, argument and appeal to bring 
about the desired end. 

This division did not come in the 
United States until ten years after it 
had taken place in Europe, and it was 
finally precipitated through the influ- 
ence of John Most, who landed at New 
York in December, 1882. The next year, 
when the split had become definite, two 
congresses of the International were 
held, that of the moderates at Baltimore 
and that of the extremists at Pittsburgh. 
[t is the latter with which we have to do 
in this article, and I find in Dr. Richard 
T. Ely’s ‘‘ Recent American Socialism,” 
the declaration of principles unanimous- 
ly adopted at Pittsburgh, from which I 
copy as follows: 

“What we would achieve is, there- 
fore, plainly and simply: 

‘* First—Destruction of the existing 
class rule, by all means—i.e., by ener- 
getic, relentless, revolutionary and inter- 
national action. 
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** Second—Establishment of a free so- 
ciety based upon co-operative organiza- 
tion of production. 

** Third—Free exchange of equivalent 
products by and between the product- 
ive organizations, without commerce and 
profit-mongery. 

* Fourth—Organization of education 
on a secular, scientific and equal basis 
for both sexes. 

* Fifth—Equal rights for all, without 
distinction of sex or race. 

* Sixth—Regulation of all public af 
fairs by free contracts between the au- 
tonomous (independent) communes and 
associations, resting on a_ federalistic 
basis.” 

The plainest commentary upon this de 
claration of principles is to be found in 
the Anarchist papers, of which Most’s 
Fretheit is one of the more influential. 
In an article entitled ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Principles”, published March 18, 1883, 
as translated by Dr. Ely, the Anarch- 
ist’s mission is set forth in the following 
words: 

“The revolutionist has no personal 
interest, concerns, feelings or inclina- 
tions; no property—not even a name. 
Everything in him is swallowed up by 
the one exclusive interest, by the one 
single thought, by the one single pas 
sion—the revolution. 

‘In the depths of his nature, not 
only in words, but also in deeds, has he 
fully broken with the civil order, with 
the laws currently recognized in this 
world, with customs, morals; and if he 
continues to live in it, this only happens 
in order to destroy it with certainty. 

‘The revolutionist despises all dog- 
mas and renounces the science of the 
present world, which he leaves for fut 
ure generations. He knows only one 
science, namely, destruction. For this 
purpose and for this alone, he studies 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, and pos- 
sibly also medicine. For this purpose 
he studies, day and night, living science 

men, characters, relations, as well as 
all conditions of the present social order 
in all its ramifications. 

‘* He despises public opinion. He de- 
spises and hates the present social mo- 


rality in all its leadings and in all its 


manifestations; for him everything is 


moral which proves the triumph of 


the revolution, everything immoral and 
criminal which hinders it. Severe against 
himself, he must likewise be severe 
against others. Every affection, the 
effeminating sensations of relationship, 
friendship, love, gratitude, all must be 
smothered in time by the one cold pas 
sion, the revolutionary work. For him 
there is only one pleasure, one comfort 
one recompense: the success of the re 
volution. Day and night may he cher 
ish only one thought, only one purpose, 
viz.: inexorable destruction. While he 
pursues this purpose without rest and 
in cold blood, he must be ready to die, 
and equally ready to kill every one with 
his own hands, who hinders him in the 
attainment of this purpose. 

‘** For the sake of unrelenting destrue 
tion, the revolutionist can, and indeed 
often must, live in the midst of society 
and appear to be different from what he 
really is. The revolutionist must gain 
access to the higher circles, the church, 
the palace This entire lewd official 
society is divided into several categories. 
The first consists of those who are forth 
with to be consecrated to Death.” 

The hand of the Anarchist, it is thus 
seen, is raised against every existing 
human institution, from the family to 
the State, and the attacks of the revolu 
tionary press upon those things that 
other people hold most sacred, are often 
revoltingly coarse and shockingly im 
pious. ‘The sacredness of the family ” 
is the subject of their continual sneers. 
The vile scandals that disgrace society 
and which, by the very shock they give 
to the public mind, prove themselves to 
be only the sores upon an otherwise 
healthy body, are always dwelt upon 
with evident satisfaction. For example, 
read the following sentences from an ar 
ticle on ** The Sacredness of the Family,” 
which appeared in the Vorbote for May 
12, 1883, translated by Dr. Ely: 

Tn capitalistic society, marriage has 
long become a purely financial operation, 
and the possessing classes long ago estab- 
lished community of wives, and, indeed, 
the nastiest which is conceivable. 
They take a special pleasure in seducing 
one another's wives. A marriage is 
only so long moral, as it rests upon the 
free inclination of man and wife 

The Fretheit allows no opportunity 
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to pass without similar attacks upon the 
family. It is opposed to the family be- 
cause that is the model of the State and 
because the State grew out of it. A new 
genealogy traced from mothers is adyo- 
cated, whose names, and not those of 
the fathers, it says, should descend to 
the children, since the mothers are 
known, While the fathers never can be 
with any degree of certainty. Free love 
is to take the place of the family, and 
the rearing of children by the State, 
in order that free love may have free 
course. The Anarchists are thorough 
sceptics as to morality of the relations 
between the sexes, and rejoice at every 
fresh evidence of a breaking down of 
those restraints which are the bonds of 
modern society. 

The extremists have no more respect for 
religion than for the family. The Pitts- 
burgh manifesto, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted, declared that: ‘* The church 
finally seeks to make complete idiots 
out of the mass, and to make them fore- 
vo the paradise on earth by promising a 
ictitious heaven.” The Vorbote speaks 
of religion as destructive poison. F’re/ 
heit exclaims, at the end of an article 
on the ‘‘ Fruits of the Belief in God:” 

teligion, authority and State, are all 
carved out of the same piece of wood 
to the devil with them all.” * 

The Chicago Alarm, the paper for 
merly edited by Anarchist Parsons, who 
was one of the seven executed bomb 
throwersgcontains in a recent number 
the following passage: 

‘In what is called the Christian world 
to-day the State dominates; the nimbus 
of the traditional Savior has been re- 
placed by the aureole of the mint coin, 
which all the holy elders of both the 
old and new Jerusalem alike fall down 
and worship. Instead of converting the 
world to the Christ, the Moloch of trade 
has converted the Christ, and the seam 
less robe is exchanged for a second-hand 
suit of old clo’. Law, the ipse-dixit of 
purchasable legislators, sits on the throne 
and determines morals. The vision of 
the seer of Patmos, under our kalei 
doscopic Christism, has submitted to a 
ike change; the glitter of the golden 
pavement blinds the vision. In the eves 
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of the modern good citizen, unmindful 
of Emerson's caution that ‘ good citizens 
will not obey the laws too well,’ the 
character of the angelic choir has great- 
ly changed. Logically following the 
narrowing influence of patriotic fervor, 
the good citizens of Chicago one day 
every week meditate on the millennial 
bliss of a new Jerusalum, where Chief 
Ebersold will exchange his police badge 
for wings of gorgeous plumage, beneath 
which he can conceal his new surround- 
ings; where Bonfield likewise will use 
his baton to direct the angelic hosts in 
peeans of praise.” 

I have already shown, incidently, that 
the Anarchists propose to bring about 
by foree the revolution they contem- 
plate. Just now they are a little more 
careful than they formerly were about 
openly announcing this purpose, but 
their books and pamphlets, their news- 
papers and published speeches delivered 
before the execution of the Chicago mur- 
derers, are full of passages in which this 
policy is openly avowed and advoeated. 
The Pittsburgh manifesto, which I have 
already quoted from, and which is a 
unanimous declaration of Anarchist prin 
ciples and purposes, is very explicit in 
this regard. This is its language: 

‘We could show by scores of illus- 
trations that all attempts in the past to 
reform this monstrous system of peace- 
able means, such as the ballot, have 
been futile, and all such efforts in the 
future must necessarily be so, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

‘The political institutions of the time 
are the agency of the property class: 
their mission is the upholding of the 
privileges of their masters. Any reform 
in your own behalf would curtail their 
privileges. To this they will not and 
cannot consent, for it would be suicidal 
to themselves. ; 

“There remains but one recourse 
force! Our forefathers have not only 
told us that against despots force is justi 
fiable, because it is the only means, but 
they themselves have set the immemo 
rial example.” 

Again, the same document contains 
the ultimatum: ‘Destruction of the 
existing class rule, by all means, 7.e., 
by energetic, relentless, revolutionars 
and international action,” 
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* Hurrah for science! hurrah for dy 
namite, the power which in our hands 
shall make an end of tyranny.” says 
Dr. Ely, is the sentiment of a poem 
entitled ** Nihilisten,” published in the 
Vorbote. Anarchist speakers and writ- 
ers have often asserted that powder and 
the musket were the 
the hands of the 


of which they overthrew feudalism; but 


instruments in 
bourgeoisie by means 
that firearms are too expensive for the 
proletariat, and dynamite was invented 
just at the time when it was ready to 


use this more destructive weapol., And 
this is the way Truth, of San Francisco, 
put it: °° Truth is tive cents a copy, and 


dynamite forty cents a pound. Every 
trades-union and assembly ought to pick 
out its best men and form them into 
classes for the study of chemistry.” 

The assassination of capitalists has 
often suggested, if not advised. 
For instance, Schwab said in a speech a 


been 


week before the Haymarket meeting in 
Chicago, at which the bomb was thrown: 
‘For every workingman who has died 
through the pistol of a deputy-sheriff, 
let ten of the executioners fall. Arm 
yourselves.” Said Spies, six months be- 
fore: *“Don't let us forget the most 
forcible argument of all—the gun and 
dynamite.” Parsons said in April, 1885: 
‘The only way to convince these capital- 
ists and robbers is to use the gun and 
dynamite.” Fielden said: ‘* Every one 
of you must learn the use of dynamite, 
for that is the power with which we hope 
to gain our rights.” Engel, in a speech, 
advised every workingman who could 
save three or four dollars, to buy revoly- 
ers to shoot every policeman down; 
those who could not buy revolvers should 
buy dynamite, as it was 
and easily handled.” 

And Editor Lum, in a December, 1887, 
issue of the Alarm, declares: ** Lingg 
was also a revolutionist, and carried 
with him the conception of a revolution- 


‘very cheap 


ary period in which force must neces- 
sarily be resorted to. Theoretical purists 
of what may be aptly called the An- 
Quaker school, not altogether 
unknown in this country, object that An 
archy, being the description of a social 
state under a peaceful regime, the use of 
or reliance upon force is un-Anarchistic. 
Granted: but it by no means follows 


archistic 


that -we are to remain quiescent 
revolution shall have become a realit 
That these utterances are not exe 
tional—the ravings of a few extrem 
who do not fairly represent the seit 
ments of the Anarchists as a party o 
organization is proved by the evide) 
given in the trial of the Chicago 
derers, The platform of the Inter 
national Workingmen'’s Association, 
Chicago, declares that to the working 
nan, “there is only one remedy left 
foree,” and ahbnounces its purpose 
“rebellion.” The organization comprises 
six groups, the members of which wer 
known by numbers instead of names 
A part of the members were armed wit) 
rifles and drilled regularly once a week 
taking their rifles home with then 
These, with the Lehr-und-Wehr- Verein 
who had attained greater proficiency i 
the use of the rifle, numbered 38,000 i 
Chicago in 1885. Parsons said at that 
time that they were well armed wit! 
“and would have 
dynamite and bombs when 


ready to use them.” 


rifles and revolvers, 


they got 


A single quotation from the speech of 
John Most made at Irving Hall, in New 
York, in February, 1884, when a demon 
stration was held to celebrate the murder 
of the Viennese police, will suffice, with 
what I have already given, to show th 
method the Anarchists propose : 

‘With shouts of joy,” continues he, 
‘‘does the proletariat learn of deeds 
of vengeance. The propaganda of deed 
excites incalculable enthusiasm. When 
Hodel and Nobiling shot at the accursed 
Lehmann, there were indeed those among 
the laborers who did not then under 
stand those brave deeds, but to-day the 
German proletariat has only one objec 
tion to raise to them, viz., that better 
aim was not taken. As for America 
the people of that land will learn one 
day that an end is to be made of the 
mockery of the ballot, and that the best 
thing one can do with such fellows as 
Jay Gould and Vanderbilt is to hang 
them on the nearest lamp-post.” 

It is difficult to ascertain the strength 
of the revolutionary socialists in this 
country, Since the Chicago executions 
the Anarchists have been more discreet 
than for years, and their organizations 


have always been secret There are 
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probably as many as twenty-live social- 
ist newspapers and periodicals published 
in this country; of these a majority ad 
yoeate the doctrines of the extremists. 
Besides these, there area great number of 
papers Which are organs of the Knights 
Labor or other labor organizations, 

or independent labor journals, that are 
socialistically inclined,” and are sowing 
the seeds of discontent and hatred among 
hundreds of thousands of workingmen. 
Dr. Ely, in 1885, said that the lowest 
estimate of the numerical strength of the 
revolutionary Anarchists in this coun 
iry that had at that time been brought 
io his attention placed their numbers at 
6,000, but that a prominent Chicago In- 
ternationalist claimed at the same time 
25,000 ‘‘all armed and drilled.” Dr. 
Hly’s own estimate, two years ago, was 
that there were then at least 50,000 An 


A NARROW 


BY GENE H. 
‘*Now, Mrs. Bailey, it’s your turn!” 
We were spending our Christmas holi- 
days at the Donaldsons’ beautiful home 
on the Hudson, and had just had a real 
English story-book week, ten of us, old 
friends together. On this last night of 
the year, as we sat in a cosy semi-circle 
around a fireplace that looked ancestral 
even if it was not, and watched a fire 
that certainly equaled anything our an- 
eestors could have enjoyed —on this most 
appropriate night, we had fallen to story- 
telling. 

Handsome Jerome Cole had given us 
an exciting account of a tiger-hunt in 
India. Mrs. Carlisle, a naval officer's 
wife who had been much about the world, 
had thrown us into agonies of laughter 
by her descriptions of some of the nobility 
in the Sandwich Islands. Captain Craw- 
ford, just returned from the plains, had 
thrilled our hearts with Indian adveut- 
vres, while our genial, elderly host had 
stirred the ashes of his memory until 
ther@rose from them a wonderful and 
weird tale of psychical mystery, magnetic 
power, and the unexplained forces of 
nature at work over the human will. 
We were left in a state of mind and 


archists in the United states, and that 
their numbers were rapidly increasing. 

As It is no part of my purpose in 
this article to combat Anarchist doe- 
trines, so [ shall leave to others the 
discussion of the means of protecting 
society from their attacks. When they 
actually plot murder and make prepa 
ration for it, they must, of course, be 
treated as other criminals. But the 
severest punishment of those who break 
the laws will be no antidote for tlie 
poison which they are constantly in 
stilling into the minds of hundreds 
of thousands of workingmen who feel 
themselves wronged under the present 
institutions of society. That is the great 
problem which the spread of the doe 
trines of the Anarchists in the United 
States thrusts upon the social and moral 
economists of the day. 


ESCAPE. 
UNDERWOOD, 


body where the fall of a stray ember 
made us start and look over our shoulders 
gingerly into the deepening shadows of 
the wide old hall, which we still refused 
to have illumined by any other means 
than the flickering, uncertain fire-light. 
And now it was Mrs. Bailey's turn—gen- 
tle little Janie Graham who had married 
a talented young clergyman soon after 
we all left school, and whom only now, 
after the lapse of years, we had metagain. 

She blushed andsmiledas we all turned 
to her, seeonding our bost’s request. 

** Mine is such a small story, after the 
weird one we have just heard from Mr. 
Donaldson,” she said simply. ‘* But it 
relates to a terrible experience, and it has 
at least one merit—it is absolutely true.” 

* What!” exelaimed Mr. Donaldson 
in pretended wrath. ‘* Do you presume to 
doubt mine? You shall tell yours now, 
Madame Bailey, at all hazards, and our 
friends shall decide between your verac- 
ity and mine!” 

* Well,” began the narrator, as the 
easily roused laughter died away and we 
all settled ourselves afresh for the tale, 
“when Mr. Bailey and I were mar- 
ried we went out into the far Northwest 
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as home-missionaries. Qur’ station ’ was 
ata little settlement which no longer 
exists, in Central Oregon, and we had 
some very funny experiences [ can assure 
you. But the one I want to tell you 
about was anything save funny. 

** One day in the month of June there 
came a letter from the settlement of 
X , about one hundred miles distant, 
isking Mr. Bailey to be present at the 
approaching celebration of the Fourth 
of July and to make a speech for the 
occasion. 

** Of course we knew that it would be 
a hard journey, as more than half of the 
distance had to be accomplished either on 
horseback or on a dreadful buckboard 
sent over a mountain road to meet us. 
But we were young and strong and did 
not mind it then; besides, Mr. Bailey was 
most anxious to see the little settlement 
of X——, and to make friends of its 
people. So he wrote accepting the invi 
tation for us both and appointing the day 
of our arrival. And then—being a man! 

he at once devoted all his leisure hours 
to that speech. 

We started on the second of July; 
went as far as possible by stage; stopped 
over night at a forlorn little way-side 
inn, andon the following day accom- 
plished the dreaded buckboard journey of 
more than fifty miles, which quite tired 
me out. 

‘On my last tour of this kind I had 
found that many of the ‘ natives’ of that 
new country—even the rich ones—lived 
most primitively, and you can imagine 
my dismay when I found that my bed- 
room was only a corner partitioned off 
by asheet from the family sleeping-room! 

‘“Mr. Bailey and I on this oceasion 
were taken toa pretty cottage a few yards 
distant from a little stream not quite 
ambitious enough to merit being called 
a river, and ushered into a good-sized 
bedroom on the ground floor. I little 
dreamed how dearly [ was to pay for the 
convenient location of that room. 

**Our host and his wife were pleasant 
people who had made a good deal of 
money in their new home, and were as 
cordial and hospitable as Western people 
proverbially are. They told us that the 
little village was full of strangers and 
that our room had been but very hastily 
prepared for our reception, begging us to 


let them know should anything be lac 
ing for our comfort. We promised, ar 
went to bed well satisfied with our qua 
ters 

“Our room had long windows ope 
ing on the veranda which ran quit 
across the front of the house, a very 
usual luxury for X in those day 

“On the morning following our ar 
rival, as my husband and I[ stood gazing 
at the lovely scene from the windows 
he turned to speak to me, and his eyes 
wandering tothe back of the room, ap 
parently discovered some unexpected 
object of interest there. 

"Why, Jane,’ said he, ‘ what can 
that be ?’ 

** [ looked in the direction he pointed, 
but only saw that under the table, in the 
corner opposite the foot of the bed, the 
carpet seemed oddly loose, appearing to 
be untacked and heaped up. 

**QOh,’ I said, * Mrs. White told n 
that they had arranged this room in 
great haste for us, and no doubt the car 
pet, which is evidently new, was care 
lessly put down, and that corner left un 


fastened,’ 

The subject was of course dropped 
at once, only to be vividly recalled by 
both of us afterward. 

The celebrations which followed 
lasted not one day but three, as in that 
new country such meetings were too 
rare and pleasant to occupy only twelve 
hours. Speech followed speech, game 
succeeded game, and the time flew by. 

‘Near the close of the third day 
however, the great United States had 
been ‘bounded by the Atlantic and Pa 
cific Oceans, North and South Poles’ so 
often that enthusiasm grew weary, and 
we were glad the excitement was nearly 
over, and that on the following day we 
should start for our own quiet home 
again, 

* On that last evening an informal re 
ception—you can imagine how informal 
when I tell you that it was held in a 
barn !—was given in honor of the gentle 
men who had been speakers in the recent 
celebrations. My husband, of course, 
was anxious to go, but I was so tired 
that, in prospect of our coming journey, 
[ was allowed to beg off. All the rest 
went, leaving me alone in the house, as 
it was considered perfectly safe to do, 
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and I was only too glad for the oppor- 
tunity of rest and quiet. 

*T went early to my room and pre- 
pared for bed, intending to enjoy to the 
utmost a long night’s sleep. It was 
an exquisite moonlight evening, and as 
[blew out my candle [ pulled up the 
shade of the window close by the head 
of my bed, in order to enjoy the flood of 
silver light that streamed into the room. 
But even that could not keep my tired 
eyes open; I was soon fast asleep.” 

Here Mrs. Bailey paused for a mo- 
ment and drew her thin shawl closer 
about her shoulders with a little shud- 
der, glancing assshe did so at our host. 

‘*Do you know, Mr. Donaldson,” she 
said, ‘‘I can never even think of that 
night without a chill of fear.” 

‘Perhaps you had better not try to 
tell us of it then, my dear madam,” he 
replied gently, *‘ but I assure you we 
are all much interested.” 

Oh, yes, I will finish it, now that 
I’ve begun. No doubt it is foolish of 
me to be so nervous at a remembrance, 
but I can’t help it. 

** You all know, probably, at least by 
hearsay, what that peculiar sensation is 
of waking suddenly from a sound sleep 
with the oppressive consciousness that 
there is some other living thing in the 
room beside yourself. I had not slept 
au hour, for I heard the clock in the 
hall strike nine just after I awoke, be- 
fore I experienced that feeling. 

‘‘T opened my eyes suddenly and sat 
up in bed with every nerve tingling and 
every sense alert, though I was not con 
scious that there had been the least sound 
in the room, 

‘The moonlight was lying in a broad 
band through the centre of the floor, 
leaving the corners in shadow, yet not 
really dark. The house was as still as 
death except for the ticking of the hall- 
clock. Outside, the tree-toads croaked 
dismally—to this day I hate the combi- 
nation of tree-toads and moonlight! 

‘* For a moment I sat there, straining 
both eyes and ears; then I distinctly heard 
a slight rustle in the corner of the room 
opposite the foot of my bed. Turning 
quickly in that direction I felt sure that 
I saw the carpet move—that hastily- 
tacked carpet, whose untidiness we had 
noticed only a day or two before. My 


heart almost stopped beating, and [ felt 
as if I should lose my senses when there 
was another movement, this time plainly 
and unmistakably, 

“Can you even conceive my horror 
when a huge, black, shapeless mass be 
gan toemerge from this shadowy corner ! 
Was it beast or man? Was I to be de- 
voured or murdered, all alone there, on 
the prairie? I had heard terrible stories 
of bears in that wild country; but no, 
this thing could not be a bear, for it had 
neither height nor bulk enough. 

‘*T held my breath and watched the 
object as it slowly, slowly glided out 
into the strip of moonlight, and at last 
my horror-stricken eyes saw distinctly 
what it was—a tremendous serpent, with 
flat, repulsive head that moved to and 
fro in the air with the tongue darting in 
and out as if for invisible food, and 
sinuous length trailed noiselessly after it 
along the floor! I wonder that my hair 
did not turn white in that moment, for 
I knew but too well what this terrible 
companion of mine was. I had heard 
of his kind too often since coming West 
not to recognize him instantly as the 
much dreaded poisonous black snake, 
whose bite is as venomous and deadly as 
a rattlesnake’s. I glanced wildly around 
the room for a chance to escape, but my 
enemy had placed himself between me 
and the door leading into the hall, 
which was the only exit except the long 
windows, and to reach those I must 
pass within twelve inches of his head. 
Then, too, I must stop to raise the 
sash, as, owing to the location of my 
room on the ground floor, the windows 
were open only from the top. I dared 
not do this, and it is probably well that 
[I did not attempt it. The snake had 
evidently been asleep within a few feet 
of our bed for three days at least ; and 
now, after his long nap, was hungry 
and perhaps vicious, as they sometimes 
become. What should I do ? 

** Every second seemed an hour with 
this horrible creature so near me, and 
my greatest fear was that at any mo- 
ment he might raise his hateful head 
high enough to see me, in which case 
he would perhaps attack me, as [ had 
heard such snakes would do, if fright- 
ened. 

*T lay back on my pillow noiseless- 
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iv, drew the sheet over my mouth, and 
said my prayers. What else could I 
do? The horror of that half-hour can 
never be told, for I had been in that po- 
sition just thirty minutes, with my re- 
volting companion lying almost motion- 
less along the floor, when I heard my 
husband's voice, together with those of 

ir host and hostess, as the three ap- 
proached the house together. 

‘*Then I was seized with a new terror. 
If Mr. Bailey came into the room sud 
denly, the snake would no doubt become 
frightened, and turn violent at once; 
vet if I screamed a warning, my hus- 
band would surely fly to me with addi- 
tional haste. I felt that the crisis had 
come, and in my fear for him I was 
just about to try the terrible experiment 
of rushing from the room, when an idea 
struck me which IT knew must be quick 
ly executed, as the voices told me that 
the approaching trio was now very near. 

* Rising softly in bed, I reached far 
out until my hands touched the window 
sash. How thankful I was that the cur 
tain had been raised to admit the moon 
light! The window stuck at first, and I 
felt, despairingly, that I had failed; but 
it soon yielded to my savage pull, and 
moved up quickly a foot or more. 

“The hideous creature so near me 
heard the noise, and raised his head. 
Would he attack me? For an instant I 
thought that he would. His flat head 
again swung from side to side as he 
coiled his body higher and higher. The 
gleam of his brilliant eves seemed ter 
ribly close to me there in the moonlight, 
and my brain reeled with a death-like 
sickness. 

3ut just then the fresh, sweet night- 
air blew into the room. He hesitated, 
and settled back to the floor. Perhaps 
he was reminded of his hunger, perhaps 
of some waiting’ mate, for he at once 
glided noiselessly out through the win- 
dow on to the vine-clad veranda, while 
I sank back so faint and weak that I 
could not speak as my husband entered. 
Recovering in an instant, however. |] 
fairly shrieked: 

‘***A snake! A poison black-snake! ’ 
pointing to the moon-lit porch, where 
the serpent was plainly visible. 


‘Mr. Bailey comprehended the dan- 
ger at a glance, and with one stride 
reached the window, which he shut 
Then, rushing from the room, he told 
the story in a dozen words to M) 
White, and the two gentlemen arn 
themselves with pistols and sought 
snake, 

* The first bullet, fired by Mr. Bailey 
whose hand, no doubt, trembled as 
remembered my awful danger—only 
wounded the serpent, which leaped into 
the air and then coiled for its dead 
spring. But before those brilliant eco 


could be unwound, a ball from Mr 


White's pistol entered the creature's 
brain, and with a brief quiver throug 
all his beautiful but repulsive length 
he lay dead. 

Mrs. White and I had watched the 
scene from my window, but being weak 
and faint, I was soon persuaded to lis 
down. Mr. White came to the door 
and by the light of the candle he held | 
could see the intense pallor of his face 
as he said: 

**Mrs. Bailey, you have had a ter 
ribly narrow escape. This snake is six 
feet and two inches long, and as thick 
as my upper-arm—one of the largest | 
ever saw. My blood chills in my veins 
when I think of this reptile lying so near 
you for three nights. He must have 
spent at least seventy hours in your 
room, Within a few feet of your bed! ' 

* Well, I did not take that buckboard 
journey on the next day, nor for several 


days to come, as the shock to my nerves | 


proved far too serious, and I narrowly 
escaped a dangerous illness. Even now I 
often start from a sound sleep with a 
scream, and the figure of that shapeless, 
moving mass in the dark comes vividly 
before my eyes. Do you wonder if 1] 
still shudder at the memory of my deadly 
peril in that awful night?” 

The little narrator’s face was white as 
she again shivered and drew closer to 
the fire, while our tactful host quickly 
interposed: ‘‘It was indeed a narrow es 
cape from a terrible death, dear Mrs. 
Bailey, but think of it no more now, 
and give me the honor of taking you 
out to dinner, which Charles has just 
come to announce.” 
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BY JULPAN 


ProFEssor Joun Bacit McMaster has 
written a book which he calls ‘* Benjamin 
Franklin as a Man of Letters”; it appears in 
the ‘* American Men of Letters ” series, issued 
by Houghton & Co., and seems to be a some- 
vhat singularly jejune work. Itreadsas if the 
uthor had ‘‘crammed” Franklin, chosen a 
tone that he fancied was suitable, and then 
put his job through as promptly as possible. 
The reader is at first attracted by a certain 
taccato style of composition, which seems to 
ndicate that the author’s mind is so full of 
natter that he is obliged to breathe short in 
order to keep control of it. ‘‘An intense 
longing for books possessed him,” says Mr. 
MeMaster, alluding to Franklin's boyhood. 
‘‘ When he had secured one, he read and re- 
read it till he obtained another, and to get 
others he shrewdly gained the friendship of 
some booksellers’ apprentices, and persuaded 
them, in his behalf,to commit temporary theft. 

. Everything that he read at this time of life 
nfluenced him strongly. A wretched book 
on vegetable diet came into his hands, and 
he at once began to live on rice, potatoes 
and hasty pudding, He read Xenophon’s 
‘Memorabilia’, and ever after used the So- 
cratic mode of dispute; he read Shaftesbury 
and Collins, and became a sceptic; he read a 
volume of Addison, and gained a delightful 
style.” I wish Mr. McMaster would do as 
much, This staccato method is adopted in- 
stinctively by some great masters of style, 
like Macaulay, in the exordiums of their works 

a packing close of words and ideas in 
order to leave space and elbow-room for the 
grand musical swing and harmony of the 
later periods, Inits right place and function 
this stammering, pregnant, congestive utter- 
ance is proper and admirable; as are the 
compact and firm-set foundations that sup- 
port lofty arches and pinnacles of etherial 
architecture. Buta foundation that supports 
nothing, or is continued up to the architrave : 
a pregnancy that comes to no birth: a stam- 
mering that issues in no wisdom or wit—these 
soon disenchant us. Page after page of Mr. 
MeMaster’s book shows us the same stir and 
crush of preparation, occasionally flagging 
somewhat, indeed, and lapsing into mere jog- 
trot; but, at the end, coming panting and 
gasping up again, as in this passage on one 
of the last pages: ‘‘ To say that his life is 
the most interesting, the most uniformly suc- 
cessful, yet lived by an American, is bold. 
But it 18 nevertheless strictly true. [If 
‘* nevertheless”, why ‘‘ but’? and if ‘* but”, 
why ‘nevertheless ’?] Not the least of the 


AWTHORNE. 


many glories of our country is the long list 
of men who, friendless, half-educated, poor, 
have, by the sheer force of their own abili- 
ties, raised themselves from the humblest 
beginnings to places of eminence and com- 
mand,” ete, This sounds as if it ought to 
be important and original; and yet, when it 
is examined, it turns out to be merely a bold 
affirmation of one of the tritest of common- 
places, 

But putting aside the question of style, 
which is perhaps of secondary importance 
in a biography, it is to be observed that 
Mr. McMaster seems to aim at illustrating 
the extreme doctrines of that new school of 
biographical writers who, so far from hold- 
ing up their subject to admiration and en- 
dowing him with all the virtues, represent 
him as a liar, thief, traitor, swindler, mise1 
and scoundrel. Ie reminds one of the re- 
monstrance in the comedy : 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs 

No serious attempt is made to grasp 
Franklin's character as a whole, but instead 
we are given a mass of anecdotes about him 
and those more or less in contact with him, 
the burden of which is to lower our estimate 
of his character. In his eighteenth year he 
joined his brother in printing a ‘* falsehood” 
in the Boston Gazette. Later, we are given 
a careful analysis of a pamphlet of which 
Franklin himself was ashamed, and which he 
‘*so thoroughly suppressed that but two 
copies of the first edition are now Known to 
be extant.” This pamphlet aims to prove 
that there is no future life, that man is no 
better than the brutes, that there is no re- 
ligion, and no difference between right and 
wrong. We are told that Franklin, at this 
period, was ‘‘irreligious, lewd, saving to 
very meanness, yet aspendthrift and a waste- 
all.” The following year he ‘‘ founded 
the Junto, wrote his famous epitaph, grew 
religious, composed a liturgy for his own 
use, and became the father of an illegitimate 
son.” Of an argument which he made in 
support of the issue of paper money in 1723, 
Mr. McMaster remarks ‘‘ that he really meant 
what he said, is difficult to believe . . . But 
Franklin was now a partisan, and was soon 
rewarded for his partisanship.” In poli- 
tics he ‘‘displayed great executive power, 
mingled with traits which cannot be too 
strongly condemned” — though the only 
charge brought against him is that of nepo- 
tism, which, in those times, was probably the 
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best virtue possible under the circumstances. 
Morality he never taught, and he was not 
fit to teach it.” Lone after middle life he 
continued **to write pieces so filthy that no 
editor has ever had the hardihood to print 
them.” And vet Mr, MeMaster has to show 
that theman who was chargeable with all these 
failings was one of the greatest of Americans 
ereat in his daily life and vocations, in 
science, in politics, in diplomacy, in literature. 
Asa matter of fact, though he has stated 
this, he has not even attempted to demon- 
strate it. His books lacks homogeneity. The 
facts are not well selected; they are undi- 
vested; their relative importance is missed, 
and they are not grouped in such a manner 
is to render the work an organic and intelli- 
gible whole. It 1s of Franklin as a man of 
letters that the author proposes to write; but 
when all is done we have no clear idea of the 
growth, natureand development of Franklin's 
literary powers. He wrote this, that and the 
other thing; we are given extracts and com- 
ments;but all remains confused and indeter 
minate; there is no arrangement into periods ; 
the productions of one part of his life are not 
compared with those of another. Certain 
pieces are picked out as being the best things 
Franklin wrote; but we are not told why 
they were the best—to the expansion of what 
faculties or the influence of what sympathies 
in Franklin's mind they owe their excellence, 
The works are treated as something by them- 
selves, instead of as the inevitable expression 
their author's nature and intellect. Mr. 
McMaster also fails to discuss the deeply in 
teresting and instructive problem of Frank 
lin’s moral character. He never gets beyond 
the anecdotical and dogmatic stage. The 
large, cold, ingenious, sagacious intellect ; the 
small, inactive heart; the broad sensuality ; 
the intrepid humor; the iron persistence and 
business-like courage; the towering breadth 
of view and foresight—which constituted the 
essential genius of the man, and render him 
the most modern member of our American 
ancestry— these qualities are alluded to here 
ind there, but the moral chemistry of their 
combination is not portrayed. No one who 
has not previously made the life of Franklin 
i study can find much that is intelligible in 
this book; and to those who have made such 
a study the book can hardly be considered 
it dispensable. 
The appearance of another posthumous 
Thoreau volume (‘‘ Winter”: Houghton & 
Co.) recalls another case of a misrepresented 


American. But, as Mr. McMaster has 
torted the great Franklin by laying dispro- 
portionate emphasis on his vices and deticien- 
cies, so the friends of Thoreau have distorted 
him by interpreting his limitations and d 
fects as virtues and gifts, and magnifying 
them until their poor possessor becomes unin 
telligible. Thoreau was neither a child nor 
man; he had the narrowness but not t] 
ingenuousness of the former, and the vanity 
and self-consciousness of the latter, without 
the redeeming tolerance and common-sens 
He had a good though ultra-bilious physical 
organization; his nature was bitter, selfish, 
jealous and morbid. His human affections 
were scarcely more than rudimentary ; his in 
tellect was sharp and analytical, but small in 
scope and resource; he shunned society |x 
cause he lacked the faculty of making himself 
decently agreeable; and yet no man ever hank 
ered more insatiably after social notice and 
approbation. No prudent well-wisher of this 
forlorn and pathetic personage would hav: 
permitted the greater part of the contents of 
this volume to appear in print. Almost every 
page is defaced with his vapid and morbid 
sentimentality. He tries to make himself b 
lieve that he is a philosopher, a moralist, a 
grand, misapprehended soul; he writes inter 
minably in the Emersonian dialect, but ther 
by only renders his unlikeness to that gener 
ous and joyful sage more excruciating. It is 
evident that he seldom succeeded in deceiving 
even himself in regard to the emptiness of his 
pretentions. Thoreau was the most dismal 
fraud of the New England transcendental 
group. He observed natural phenomena well, 
and described them with laborious minut¢ 
ness; but he has added no fact of importanc: 
to natural science. Of the books that hi 
published the best thing that can be said is, 
that they are better than the journals pub 
lished after his death. Such being the man, 
it would be interesting to ask how he acquired 
so much notoriety and mistaken adulation 
He and Margaret Fuller may be bracketed 
together in this connection: neither of them 
was of any actual use or value in the world 
and yet a number of amiable and near-sighted 
people, upon the theory that whoever is ex 
ceptionally ugly, self-conceited and disagree 
able must possess a superior nature, have mad: 
golden calves of these poor mortals, and fallen 
down and worshiped them in the wilderness 
A future generation will correctly apprais 
the calves; but the worshipers will puzzl 
them. 
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Tur literary activity of Tolstoi, the Rus- 
sian writer, is by no means confined to story- 
telling, as appears by a small volume entitled 
‘The Physiology of War” (Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York). It is translated by Mr. 
Huntington Smith froma French version, the 
Russian text not being accessible. The title 
seems too broad for the contents, as they re 
fer solely to Bonaparte’s Russian campaign 
of 1812, insupport of the author's theory that 
in war everything is an accident, and that the 
historians who point out the brilliant fore- 
thought of some generals and the weak plans 
of others are simply wise after the event. 
Some writers assure us that the fruitlessness 
ofthe French victory at Borodino was due to 
the fact that Napoleon had a cold in his head. 
But, according to Tolstoi, cold or no cold, 
the result would have been the same. Mos 
cow, we are told, was not set on fire by the 
French or the Russians: a city built of wood, 
deserted by its inhabitants and occupied by 
a foreign army, its destruction by a stray 
spark from a soldier’s pipe or a fire used in 
cooking, was to be expected as a matter of 
course, As for Napoleon, Tolstot brands him 
as simply a vile instrument of history, ‘* who 
never anywhere, not even in exile, displayed 
the dignity of manhood,” a creature of lies 
and intrigues, a bandit outside of the law. 
Such trenchant phrases keep the reader alert 
and give food for thought. <A portrait of 
Tolstoi serves as frontispiece, and indicates a 
man of strong and rugged character, lacking 
refinement. 


Still another volume by Tolstoi is published 
by Crowell & Co., under the title ‘* The Long 
Strike and Other Stories for Children,” trans 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. This collec- 
tion of short pieces is interesting as show 
ing what its author may consider as adapted 
to the reading of Russian children, though 
certainly, with few exceptions, the pieces are 
not suited to American youth. Specially in 
teresting are *‘ School Scenes at Yasnaya 
Polyana,” which, we are told, means Fairfield, 
and is the name of an estate belonging to 
Tolstoi. Here he has established a school, in 
which full swing 1s given to his educational 
theories; and remarkable, mdeed, some of 
his notions are. It appears that there is no 
such thing as discipline in the school. Every 
scholar does pretty much as he likes, but the 
disorder, it is explained, works its own cure, 
so that everything comes out allright. It has 
happened that one boy was pushed down- 
stairs and cut his leg to the bone, but then 
the wound was healed in two weeks; another 
boy had his cheek burned with blazing pitch 


and carried the scar for a fortnight; but such 
trifling incidents are not thought by th 
author to show the least unsoundness in the 
theory or its application. 


If by some physical or political cataclysm 
the English squirearchy were swept from the 
face of the earth, it could easily be recon 
structed from Mrs, Oliphant’s novels. Though 
there is nothing in the United States resem 
bling the society she describes, those of us 
who have read her stories understand it per 
fectly. The untitled country gentleman ; the 
lord of the manor, his sons, daughters, friends, 
acquaintances aud dependents, with the rec 
tor of the parish whose church is at the 
park gates:—we know them all as_ well 
as though they were our next-door neighbors. 
But it is surprising how Mrs, Oliphant, describ- 
ing these personages so often, still continues 
to make their presence so fresh and enter 
taining. Her ‘‘Second Son,” which appeared 
asa serial in the Atlantic, has been published 
in book form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and we find our old friends as interesting as 
when we first made their acquaintance. This 
story is peculiar in being written jointly by 
Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. T. B. Aldrich; but 
their work is so deftly interwoven that no 
trace of the double authorship appears. 


When a book is issued to help a worthy 
object, the tongue of criticism is tied. Hence 
when Mr. Francis Fontaine, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, publishes at his own expense, 
‘* Etowah: A Romance of the Confederacy,’ 


written by him mainly te aid in building 


a Veterans’ Home for Confederate soldiers 
made helpless by reason of the loss of a limb 
in active service during the war, we can only 
wish the volume all possible success and a 
sale larger than book has everhad. Yet quite 
apart from its objects, the volume is note- 
worthy. If there were no mention in it of 
the war, it would be easy to suppose the 
story written thirty years or more ago, for 
the Southern men and women who figure in 
it are precisely such personages as we used 
to meet in stories by Southern writers in the 
middle of the century. But when the war 
comes to be spoken of, then we see what an 
enormous change time has wrought. No ardent 
Southerner as Mr. Fontaine is, even twenty 
years ago, would have ranked Grant with 
Washington and Lee, or called Lincoln one 
of nature’s noblemen with a heart cast in 
the same grand mould as that of the Father 
of his Country. There 1s, however, onc 
Northern hero whom Mr. Fontaine cannot 
yet forgive, The destruction of Atlanta and 
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the march to the sea still rankle in his 
memory, and he calls General Sherman ‘the 
moderng\ttila.”” Nevertheless, with the re- 
suits of the war Mr. Fontaine is so far satis 
fied as to express the opinion, that in the 
next half century the Southern States will 
have advanced far more in all the arts, 
sciences and appliances of civilization with 
out slavery, than they could have done with 
that encumbrance. 


Of the books called forth by the death of 
Henry Ward Beecher, the one which gives 
the most impressive view of the man and 
best shows what service he rendered to his 
country and mankind, is a handsome octavo 
published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. It contains the ** Patriotic Addresses” 
made by Mr. Beecher in America and Eng- 
land, from 1850 to 1885, on slavery, the War 
of the Rebellion and the development of 
civil liberty in the United States. Read 
ing those utterances now, when all the bitter 
feelings against abolitionists have ceased, 
when the passions aroused by war and recon- 
struction measures have died out, we appre- 
ciate at their just value the love of freedom 
which was twined with every fibre of Mr. 
Beecher’s being; the lofty patriotism which 
animated him; that kindly nature which, 
while dealing hard blows at institutions and 
what he thought unrighteous enactments, in- 
variably spared individual men; and, more 
than all, his unswerving faith that freedom 
must conquer in the end. Of many of the 
ardent abolitionist leaders it could fairly be 
said that their hearts were larger than their 
heads. In their intense sympathy with the 
slaves, they left the white man out of con- 
sideration altogether. ut, that this was 
not the case with Mr. Beecher, this volume 
contains conclusive proof. He never forgot 
that slave-owners had rights, and were more 
to be pitied than blamed. 

It now clearly appears that throughout 
the addresses delivered in England, by Mr. 
Beecher, in 1863, he kept a strict rein over 
his vivid imagination and fertile fancy. He 
pelted his English hearers with hard facts 
which could not be gainsaid: but even the 
narration of the facts, aided by his eloquence, 
must have had a marvelous effect on his 
hearers. No wonder they who began by 
hooting at him, ended by listening in rapt 
silence. The interest in the transcript of 
these English addresses is increased by fac- 
similes of some abusive placards which were 
posted on the walls of English towns where 
Mr. Beecher spoke, and by a reprint of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s suggestive article 
in The Atlantic on Mr. Beecher’s work in 
England in 1863, entitled **The Minister 
Plenipotentiary.” 

The volume, which, beside three likenesses 


of Mr. Beecher at different periods of | 
life, contains portraits of sixteen other e 
nent Americans connected with the Slaves 
question or the War, is ably edited by M 
John R. Howard. Ile has added to 
value of the book byareview of Mr. Beeche 
personality and influence in public affair 
old friend of Mr. Beecher and warmly 
tached to him, Mr. Howard has we iched 
subject with singular impartiality, and yn 
sented his conclusions with excellent taste 


To the accounts of travel which Mr. Ma 
turin M. Ballou has given to the world, | 
has added another, ** Under the South 
(Ticknor & Co. ), in which he deseriby 
his visit to the Hawaiian Islands, Samy 


Cross” 


Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand Ile 


has traveled over a large part of the habitab 
globe and his books cover a wide area, — Thi 
imagination is not vivid and his observations 
do not penetrate below the surface, but what 
he does see he describes clearly and in an ¢ 
tertaining way. He found New Zealand pai 
ticularly agreeable, and the pleasant account 
of his impressions of that country ought to 
draw travelers thither. His proof reader has 
pernutted the King of the Hawaiian Islands to 
be called Kalakana instead of Kalakaua. 


The ** First Folio’ of Shakespeare has long 
been arare book. <A copy of it is seldom 
sold, and always commands a great price 
Lady Burdett Coutts paid for the copy she 
owns no less a sum than £714 sterling. And 
yet hers is not perfect, according to, biblio 
graphic standards. An absolutely perfect 
copy would probably fetch not less than 
tive thousand dollars. The ‘ First Folio” 
is not a mere curiosity: of the text of 
twenty plays it is the only source. Amone 
these twenty are ‘* Macbeth,” **The Tem 
pest,” ** Coriolanus,”  ‘* Julius Ceesar,”’ 
Twelfth Night,” ‘‘As You Like It,” and 
‘**The Winter’s Tale.” Moreover, if that 
be of any account, it is in ths very folio 
that Donnelly claims to have found the 
so-called Baconian cypher.  <A_ little more 
than twenty years ago a photozincographic 
fac-simile of the ** First Folio,” reduced to a 
duodecimo, was published in England under 
the capable supervision of Howard Staunton, 
with an excellent preface by J. O. Halliwell 
Philipps. The plates of the English fac 
simile having come into possession of Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York, they have printed 
from them a new edition, including the pre 
face of Phillipps. We have compared this with 
the English edition in a number of places, and, 
so far as our examination has extended, the 
plates are in good order. It 1s therefore now 
within the power of anyone to have a copy of 
the ‘* First Folio,’ mceely bound, at an insig 
nificant price. 
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Miss Marictta Holley, under the pen-name 
of Josiah Allen’s Wife, has written some 
stories Which have become popular on account 
of their humor, It is a curious psychological 
fact that when she undertakes to express her 
thought in verse her humor entirely deserts 
her, Sixty-three of her ** Poems ” have been 
published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
in book form, From this volume it- would 
be justifiable to conclude that the author had 
not a particle of fun in her composition, and 
had never cither laughed or caused a smile, 
With a few exceptions, the themes of the 
poems are lugubrious. Altogether, in these 
verses we make the acquaintance of more than 
twenty dead people, and those who do not 
die are very wretched, ~The volume is possi- 
bly of value as emphasizing the present tend- 
ency of narrative writers, whether in prose 
or verse, toward sadness and gloom. There 
ure even those who defend this method, on 
the ground that it is not artistic to end a tale 
happily; that in real life such a result is rare, 
and hence to portray it in fiction is untrue 
is well as old-fashioned and in bad _ taste. 
Perhaps our grandchildren will designate the 
present as the ** Lugubrious Period ” in liter- 
ature, 


It was a happy idea of Miss Gertrude 
H. Churchill to compile ‘ A Birthday Book 
of Musicians and Composers,” and include 
therein a goodly number of American ex- 
amples. The work is a calendar, giving 
brief biographical details, and for each day 
inthe year an extract cither in prose or verse, 
from some prominent author, relating in 
some way to music. The selections are pleas- 
aunt reading, Every alternate page is blank, 
and few there are who will not welcome a 
volume in which while making daily memo- 
randums they may be greeted by cheerful 
thoughts about music and its votaries. The 
book 1s published neatly by Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 


Only once in a while on either side of the 
Atlantic is there produced so good a novel 
as ** Queen Money,” by ‘*the author of the 
Story of Margaret Kent” (Ticknor & Co.). 
The title, borrowed from a phrase in one 
of the epistles of Horace, is apposite to a 
tale of New York life, but is not intended 





to convey a sneer. The people who make 
fortunes in a brief period and spend them 
ina way which shows their ignorance and 
vulgarity are conspicuously absent. The book 
is a picture of a more frequent phase of 
New York socicty, in which not the new-made 
millionaires are found, but people of refine- 
ment and moderate means, who earn their 
bread by ordinary methods. Most of them 
spend nearly all they make, every year, and 
yet can hardly be charged with extrava- 
gance. The different characters are well dis- 
tinguished from each other, and drawn with 
force and delicacy. The hero and _ heroine 
rise a little above the others in traits and 
motives, and are among those creations of 
the pen that make a permanent impression 
on the memory as living beings. The con- 
versations are remarkably natural and easy, 
as the talkers neither preach nor declaim. 
Some humorous incidents grow directly out 
of the story, and the interest is unabated 
from beginning to end, To allthis is added 
the charm ofan unaffected style which never 
obtrudes itself upon the reader. 


Edward Bellamy, the author of ‘ Miss 
Ludington’s Sister” and other tales, has 
combined with his réle of story-teller that ot 
prophet. In ‘‘ Looking Backward ” (Tick- 
nor & Co.), he depicts the state of things 
which will exist in these United States in 
the year 2000, using the somewhat clumsy 
device of putting his hero to sleep in Bos- 
ton on the thirtieth of May, 1887, and making 
the slumber last one hundred and thirteen 
years. When the sleeper awakes he has not, 
like Rip Van Winkle, become aged; he is 
as fresh and vigorous in body and mind as 
when he closed his eyes. He was then just 
thirty years old, and neither his feelings nor 
his looks indicate that he is a day older. 
He finds in Boston no chimneys, no fires, no 
domestic servants, no umbrellas, no mer- 
chants, no money, no millionaires, no labor 
strikes, no discontented working-people. It 
seems quite possible, however, that life in 
the Utopia thus described would prove 
dreary and uninteresting. If Mr. Bellamy is 
a true prophet we are rather grateful that our 
lot has beer cast at the end of the nineteenth 
century instead of at the beginning of the 
twenty-first. 
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Physical Healing. 


Just now we are hearing much about the 
science of mental healing: Its apostles de- 
clare that it is the one thing needful and 
found at last. 

An acquaintance of mine assures me he has 
been cured by mental science. He had been 
ill for years with pulmonary disease together 
with acute neuralgia. Treated by the mind- 
cure system he was dismissed in six weeks 
time, as cured, 

What was the treatment? He simply sat 
for an hour at a time in the same room and in 
the presence of the healer, whose mind silent- 
ly and ina most subtle manner acted upon 
his mind. He was not conscious of being 
acted upon, but at the end ot a week had to 
confess to himself that he was feeling a trifle 
improved. At the end of six weeks he was 
improved beyond the need of further treat- 
ment. 

What is the theory of mind-cure ?, As we 
understand it, mind is or ought to be su- 
preme, and so strong in action as to refuse 
permission to the residence of disease in the 
body. It admits disease as a fact—not an 
imagination, but a physical fact, which can be 
eliminated by the simple propulsive or rather 
expulsive power of an intelligent will. 

This theory has been formulated from the 
doctrine that God is the great will of the 
universe. Hisinfinite intelligence is supe- 
rior to ali material force or disorder, working 
easily and irresistibly in the most adverse con- 
ditions. Now, man is made in the Divine 
likeness, and if he is to rise higher and higher 
into that likeness, may he not rise corres- 
pondingly into that imperial power? That 
is the natural suggestion. But there is this 
difficulty in following it out: the human con- 
stitution is presently found embarrassed by 
many limitations which mere intelligent 
will-power cannot hope to cope with. The 
Scriptures positively assert that there are 
some parts of our nature which nothing can 
alter but divine grace. You may will, and 
will, and will; but you can not move a parti- 
cle of the trouble, the constitutional trouble of 
sin and its effects in the human organization. 
And disease is the result of sin. If mind 
can extirpate disease why can it not extirpate 
sin, with which it is vitally connected ? 

The mind-curist claims the power to ad- 
minister his treatment with no resort what- 
ever to God. It 1s simply mind acting upon 
matter, through the mind of the patient. 
Now I am perplexed here, because if mind 
alone is competent to deal effectively with 
physical conditions, then I do not see why 


mind cannot extirpate sin from society 
Wait, says the mind-curist, it may come ti 
that, by and by. Tanswer that it is a vain 
hope; that the human mind is a chief part 
of this degenerated human condition; that it 
has been impaired even as the body has bee: 
impaired; that it is amenable to the moral 
laws equally with the body. To imagin« 
that it can of its own strength extricate itselt 
and its body tar enough from the bearmg ot 
the law so as to do as it wishes with sickness 
and pain, is to open the path for getting away 
altogether from evil without a Christ 
Iloly Ghost. 

But here was my friend cured; he felt 
cured and the last I heard of him, he was 
staying cured, Must not logic be with the fact, 
rather than against it? Notatall. The facts 
defy the logic, but the logic deals only with 
that which pretends to have produced it 
Intelligent physicians always feel compelled 
to study carefully the influence of the mind 
in causing and in curing the diseases of the 
body. ‘* You have something on your mind 
I cannot help you until it is off,” is only to 
frequently a doctor's diagnosis. The reflex in 
fluences of the mind upon the body, and ot 
the body upon the mind, have long been 
recognized, 

A young girl awakened her mother in the 
night with suffering cries, because of rheu 
matism in the limbs. The mother arose and 
rubbed with a very strong liniment (as she 
thought), the parts affected, and secured 
gradual composure with acknowledged 1 
lief. After awhile she made the discovery 
that she had been using the wrong bottk 
und had been applying a cough mixture: 
this being announced, the girl’s sufferings 
immediately returned. 

It is related of the learned and reverend 
Archbishop Trench, that toward the close o! 
his life he was one day at a dinner given 
him in Dublin: suddenly he said to his 
daughter who sat by lis side: ** My daugh 
ter!” ‘* Well, father!” ‘I think I am 
about to have another of my attacks.” ‘* Why 
so, father?”  ‘* Because I have been pinch 
ing my leg for the last five minutes, and 
have no sense of feeling in it.” ‘* Do not be 
wlarmed,” said a gentleman on his other side; 
‘‘it is my leg you have been testing.” 

But there is another kind of healing art, 
and to it is applied the name ‘ Christian.” 
This so-called ‘* Christian science” accepts th 
Bible and Christ: the one as a revelation of 
Truth, the other as a Teacher of Truth. But 
it declares there was nothing abnormal o1 
miraculous (to the spiritually enlightened 
in Jesus’ mode of healing. Had we the un 
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derstanding of life, love and truth which He 
had, we could do the works which He did. 
Sin and death are only the creatures of error 
and unbelief, and being their creatures, are, if 
such were possible, even less than they. 

According to this, all that is necessary to 
heal the most discouraging disease, is that the 
healer should know the Truth, and abide in it. 

The fallacy in this is easily seen. Of course 
if you know the true nature of a sickness 
and know the true remedy for it, you are on 
a short course towards the cure, and in this 
sense a knowledge of Truth has healing vir- 
tue in it. But any medical practitioner will 
say it is for that, and naught else, he is 
always conscientiously aiming in his prac- 
tice. This is not enough, however, for the 
‘Christian scientist,” who talks in a vague 
way about science and health, the Bible and 
Jesus, and sums up everything in the one 
term ‘*‘ Truth,” and designates Jesus as only 
i wiser man than you or I, because He had 
a bigger brain and understood things better. 
The sacrilege in this about equals the mis- 
take in it. 

Then we have the faith-cure: The case 
of the woman having an issue of blood is 
mentioned as a striking instance. Words- 
worth calls attention to the Greek word 
translated ‘‘touch’:—it means, to fasten 
ourselves eagerly to a thing; to cling to it 
with a desire to derive something from it. 
It was this touch, that had in it trust and 
venture, which Jesus was so quick to detect. 
He felt her message penetrating his hu- 
manity clear into his divinity. Hence He 
answered her ‘‘ Thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” 

It is precisely this kind of believing which 
is urged by those who are enthusiasts about 
this faith-cure system, who insist that we 
need only be anointed with oil and be 
brought to the feet of Christ with believing 
prayer, in order to be healed of whatever 
disease we may be affected with. 

As to anointing: It was a usage of the early 
Church, which has passed away with other 
usages found not to be convenient or neces- 
sary in the after-ages. Oil was, among the 
Jews, recognized asa curative agent and also 
asign of Divine grace, and therefore used in 
cases of healing. Savage, in his commentary, 
says of anointing: ‘* It is continued in the 
Eastern Church for this purpose to this day, 
but the Church of England and other reformed 
communions have abandoned the practice.” 
He characterizes this custom as a bit of 
Oriental superstition which the reformed 
Churches have repudiated. 

As to veritable faith-cure: Is there such a 
thing? Is Christ yet our helper or is He not? 
If I am sick and want to get well, and believe 
that He can make me well, why should I not 
ask and become well? 


Undoubtedly Christ is as able now to heal 
as ever He was. Prayer is as potent now as 
it ever was. We may ask for health and 
strength just as freely as we ask for light and 
truth. And if it is for our good and His 
glory, we will get a favorable answer to every 
such application, 

But is not this very different from formu- 
lating a system—a hospital system for the 
treatment of human diseases, and working it 
asa devout scheme for the effecting of desired 
recovery? 

The faith-curists hold with all true Chris- 
tians that Christ’s redemption embraces the 
whole man, body, soul and spirit; that body 
shares equally with soul the advantages of 
the Atonement: the soul delivered from sin, 
and the body delivered from disease the fruit 
of sin. In brief, if you are holy you will be 
healthy. 

The provision in the Atonement is surely 
sufficient to do what is claimed, but that the 
condition of the body may be run parallel with 
the condition of the soul is contradicted by 
the facts of Providence. The body shares 
in the benefits of Christ’s purpose, but in very 
different proportion. Sickness is character- 
ized in the Scriptures as an evil, but that does 
not permit me to go a step farther and hold 
that none of God's children should be sick, 
or need not long be sick if they only exercise 
the right kind of faith. 

Christ, indeed, bore our sickness, but I must 
qualify that by saying that He bore away the 
moral evil of these ailments, leaving them 
so that they are no longer penal to us, but 
means of grace. God demands of some of His 
dearest children this experience of pain and 
illness, Even Christ had to say: ‘‘ Not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt.” 

I believe in the efficacy of prayer, and that 
its realm includes more than the spiritual. 
It can operate in secular and physical direc- 
tions, and it does. Hence I pray with my 
sick friend for his recovery if it be God’s will, 
but that is different from telling that friend 
that if cither or both of us were only better 
men we could get his healing accomplished 
in short time, 

You quote the promise, ** Whatsoever ve 
shall ask believing, ye shall receive.” But 
surely there are limitations to that promise. 
Ask for Central Park; ask for a brilliant 
brain; ask for a hand that can paint glorious 
pictures ! 

Sut are there cases where God has unmis- 
takably answered prayers for restoration of 
health? Certainly there are, and they turned 
not upon the holiness of the patient but upon 
the sovereign will of God Himself. 

Brethren, we are dwelling in an age when 
the winds are blowing from all quarters. Many 
well-meaning, devout people are filled and 
fired with the spirit of discovery which is 
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accomplishing such triumphs in science’ and 
philosophy. The Bible is searched, the old 
miracles are marched forth, promises are re- 
read and given new application, and the result 
is that the world is full of ‘* wonders.” Keep 
your heads as well your hearts. 

I believe in faith-cure, but not in the faith- 
cure system, There is a difference. I believe 
in the Divine help for me and mine in the 
midst of all my temptations and trials; but 
it rests not finally upon mere mentality, not 
upon my personal knowledge of truth, and 
not always upon Christ's virtue, but upon the 
Divine good pleasure. Recognize God's or 
dering in your sorrows as well as in your joys, 
in your pains as well as in your pleasures, in 
your defeats as well as in your victories. Seek 
to have a brave, buoyant spirit, which will 
strengthen itself out of all-sufficient grace. 
Serve God faithfully in whatever estate He 
may appoint unto you. You may supplicate, 
but you may not dictate. We are not in 
Heaven yet. When we get there, the tears 
will be wiped out of our eyes; there will be 
no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain. 

Joseph R. Kerr, DD. 


Originality of Service. 


WE need to study in these days what I 
may call the science of applied Christianity. 
We need to find out how to bring the prin- 
ciples of the gospel to bear upon the neces- 
sities of our times. 

We know something of the evils by which 
we are surrounded. They are such as these: 
the perils incidental to the rapid growth of 
great cities among us; the dangers conse- 
quent upon the coming to our land of such 
multitudes of foreigners, to settle in the 
midst of us; the threatenings that lurk in 
illiteracy; the loosening of the sacred sanc- 
tions of the home; the spread of intidelity 
among the people; the absence of large num- 
bers of all classes from the churches, and 
the like. What we need now is to discover 
the best methods of applying the gospel to 
these evils. We have to deplore an absence 
of originality and inventiveness for the dis- 
covery of the means which are best fitted to 
cope with the new forms of danger by which 
we are bestead. 

We do not need a new gospel, or a new 
theology, but only new modes of bringing 
the gospel to bear on these fresh perils. The 
trouble with most of our methods of serving 
our generation is, that they are merely copies 
of what someone else has done. We wait 
for precedents. We look for some things to 
copy, and when we make the copy we are 
more intent on the exactness of the imitation 
than on the efficiency of the service. 

I do not, of course, mean to affirm thet all 


such imitations are wrong; on the contrat 
they are better far than doing nothing, and 
the study of what others have done is 
calculated to fill our hearts with enthusias 
Who can read of Chalmers’s work, for ex 
ample, in the lower part of Edinburgh 

of McAll’s works in Paris; or of the Fi 
Points enterprise in New York city, without 
kindling over the story mto earnest and 
ardent interest! But the great peculiarity i: 
each of these instances was its spontaneit 
Here, then, the question arises, how are ¥ 
to acquire this originality and inventiveness 
in working for the spiritual welfare of thos 
whose irreligious condition is the pres 
menace of our civilization ? 

Nothing but the gospel, I am fully per 
suaded, will be of any avail; but how to g 
access with the gospel to those who (thoug 
they need it most) are most bitterly antag 
nistic—that is the question. I cannot answ 
the question now. The Churches cannot a 
swer the question now. But if we had 
larger measure of personal love to Christ in 
our hearts, these loving hearts would fin 
the answer, and would impel us to act up 
it. Let us seek more love to Christ. Let: 
dwell on what He is to us and has done fo 
us, until our hearts glow with gratitude t 
Him as our Redeemer, and then love wi 
open our eyes to the solution, and we shal 
see what we ought to do. 

There is nothing so original, nothing so 
inventive, as love. It cannot be content 
with simply doing what someone else ha 
done. It cuts out a path for itself. It seeks 
until it finds something that shall be dis 
tinctive of itself, and adapted to the circum 
stances. Let us havea revival of the lov 
of Christ in our church-members; let its ‘‘ ex 
pulsive power” predominate in their hearts 
over the love of money, the love of ease, the 
love of fashion, the love of position, the 
love of the world; and then there will be no 
difficulty in answering the question, how 
shall we reach and Christianize the dan 
gerous classes of our cities and our land, 

Wherever originality of service is mani 
fested it will be censoriously criticized by 
others. When some degraded sinner ha 
been converted and seeks to lift others out of 
the pitin which he had almost sunk, the es 
of his past life will be made by many a 
reason for distrusting him and withholding 
their countenance from him. _ It is so easy t 
find fault, and so prudent to err on the saf 
side, but, alas! men think so much of the 
safety of the side that they forget that they 
are erring on it in spite of prudence. Hav 
we not all known cases of this sort? Could 
we not name some that have been vastly suc 
cessful in their work, who, if they had listened 
to the faults which were found with them 
would never have undertaken it at all? 
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Then on the other side, when nothing can 
be said against the past lives of the earnest 
laborers, many will suggest that their activity 
should have taken some other form. Why 
send so much money to convert the heathen 
in China and Japan, in Central Africa and 
Hindustan when there are so many heathen 
here at home? Could not the funds thus 
employed have been more profitably in- 
vested in some other form of service ? 
When one wishes to find a fault it is easy to 
see a blemish, and if nothing else is handy 
some may even suggest that we are crazy. 
So Festus said of the great apostle : ‘‘ Paul, 
thou art beside thyself.” 

When William Carey started the great 
enterprise of Foreign Missions, the cautious 
among his brethren looked askance and the 
men of influence frowned. When Oberlin 
began his work of Reformation, the people 
first thought him weak and then denounced 
him as wicked. Every new invention in 
apphed Christianity has been antagonized, 
on one ground or another, by Pharisee or 
by disciple. We need not look to have it 
different with ourselves, The Lord himself 
was crucified by those whom He came to 
save; and in the proportion in which we—as 
He did—apply old principles in new ways, 
we may expect to be opposed, sneered at, 
criticized, condemned, But what of that ? 
The love that stimulates the inventiveness 
will sustain us under the reproach. If, 
therefore, we would carry out the originality 
to which love of Christ impels, we must steel 
ourselves against the opinions of men and go 
straight on in our own course, taking no 
counsel with flesh and >lood, The victory 
belongs to courage. The future is always 
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Surplus and Pensions—A Suggestion. 


3y the surplus is meant the amount of 
money remaining in the hands of the Govern- 
ment at the end of each fiscal year, after all 
expenses have been met and the interest on 
the public debt has been paid—not the ac- 
cumulation of the Treasury at any given 
time. Our revenue laws provide for the col- 
lection of certain duties on imported articles, 
and for what is known as an internal revenue 
tax on whiskey, tobacco, ete. ; and the aggre- 
gate income from these sources exceeds our 
expenditures by something more than fifty 
million dollars per annum. This surplus 
comes, therefore, from the pockets of the 
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his who knows how to employ the present. 
The centuries belong to him who seizes and 
improves the hours, The most famous name 
to-day is that of One who, for his very origin- 
ality of goodness, was nailed to a cross. 

When originality of service is an expres- 
sion of genuine love to Christ, He will vindi- 
cate and reward it. The reputation of the 
loving servant of Christ is always safe in the 
hands of Christ. For a time men may assail 
it, but in the long run it will be vindicated, 
and get among the stars in the firmament of 
pure and perennial honor. They are well 
defended who have Christ for their advocate. 
And if we wish to do that which will please 
Him best and secure his highest commenda- 
tion, we will serve Him with that originality 
which is born out of intensest love. Here 
is deathless fame. Here is everlasting honor. 
He that touches the heart of Christ, thereby 
perpetuates his own name. It is immortality 
to come in contact with Jesus. If we do so 
as his enemies, it is immortality of degra- 
dation; but if we do so as his friends, it is 
immortality of honor. Seek not, I beseech 
you, to write your name on the perishing 
things of time! Inscribe it, rather, on the 
heart of Christ, and all the nations of the 
saved shall read it there; for the heart of 
Christ is the tablet of eternal honor, whereon 
are engraved the names of those whom He 
dehghts to call his friends. Remember, 
also, that the despising of Christ will result 
in everlasting infamy. And ever as we are 
confronted with Christ, we must either wor- 
ship or despise Him. There is no middle 
course, 

Wm. M. Taylor, DD. 
New York City. 
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people—east, west, north, south—and it fol- 
lows that they have a right to dispose of it, 
through their representatives in Congress, 
in any way they may elect. What shall be 
done with it? is the problem before the 
country, and may fairly be said to be the 
one great question which divides the two 
political parties. The Democrats generally 
favor the removal or a large reduction of im- 
port duties, while the Republicans advocate 
a modification of the internal revenue taxes. 
But the shades of opinion are so manifold 
that no one in either party has yet been able 
to present a scheme which commands the ap- 
proval of allof the same political faith, And 
now, since statesmen and professional poli- 


_*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers ; and 
the Magazine will not be responsible for their sentiments. 
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ticians have failed, it may not be out of place 
for a clergyman to offer a solution of the 
vexed problem. 

My suggestion borrows somewhat from 
both parties, and includes an idea not yet ad- 
vanced, perhaps, by either one. 

Let twenty-five millions—one half the sur- 
plus—be disposed of by a modification or 
removal of the duty on someimported articles, 
and the tax on certain home manufactures, 
This, of course, is in the line of compromise, 
but such a compromise would be honorable to 
all concerned, would aid in removing bitter 
feelings on both sides, and would furnish, as 
it seems to me, the only basis on which the 
question can ever be settled permanently. 

Let the remaining twenty-five millions be 
placed in the hands of a commission, for dis- 
tribution among the survivors of the war who 
are sick or destitute, no matter whether they 
served in the armies of the Union or Con- 
federacy. 

In support of this proposition I submit 
the following considerations, which the read- 
er is requested to Jook at carefully: 

1. There are large numbers of men—sur- 
vivors of both armies—who are sadly in need 
of assistance in the battle against poverty. 
It might be expected that Union veterans, at 
least, were reasonably well provided for by 
pensions, but the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, which may be supposed to know the cir- 
cumstances of its own members, finds occa- 
sion for disbursing half a million dollars an- 
nually in the prevention of positive suffering. 
In the January number of THe AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, Col. Ropes pleads for an increased 
pension for these dependent men, and names 
‘common humanity” as one of four reasons 
vhy it should be granted. His argument 
is certainly conclusive, but it may be noted 
that it is equally valid if used in behalf of the 
eedy veterans of the Confederacy. Human- 
ity does not stop to consider what may have 
caused a man’s suffering, or to inquire into 
his history, but first proceeds like the Good 
Samaritan to relieve him. 

If it be proper, then, to assist the Union 
soldier on the score of humanity, it is equally 
proper to render aid to the destitute soldier 
if the Confederacy on the same grounds, In- 
ieed, there appear to be certain reasons why 
the duty in this latter case is even more im- 
perative; for, (a) the rank and file of the Con- 
federate army—and this paper considers the 
case of none others—were not, as a rule, in 
as good circumstances as those of the Union 
army at the outbreak of the war; (d) they 
made greater sacrifices, in that they were 
obliged to furnish their own horses for the 
service; (c) they received less compensation 
for the time spent under arms; (d) their 
slave property was taken from them by eman- 

ipation: (¢) they have not been pensioned; 
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(7) the South has not been as prosperous as 
the North since the war closed. 

Should anyone object that ail this was the 
result of their own folly, I answer: granted 
It is not the aim of this paper to palliate or 
excuse the terriblecrime of rebellion. But I 
must remark once again that Humanity, that 
large-souled daughter of the Gospel, shutting 
her eyes to the cause of suffering, bids us re- 
lieve it wherever found, and, first of all, where 
it is greatest. 

2. The common soldier of the Confederate 
army was as honest in his purpose as his 
brother of the Union forces. 

Nothing short of a settled conviction that 
they were right could have led men through 
four years of sacrifice to the tearful surrender 
at Appomattox. No delusion of wicked lead 
ers could have prolonged the struggle for 
such a length of time. Men do not continue 
to go, year after year, to die for those who 
send them to the field—but for principles. 
John Sherman voiced the sentiment of the 
country on this matter, beyond peradvent- 
ure, when he wrotc to the committee having 
charge of the re-union of Gettysburg in 1887 
‘¢Union soldiers readily acknowledge the 
courage and honesty of purpose of Confederate 
soldiers.” 

3. These survivors of the Confederate 
army are now citizens of the Republic. No 
matter what they were, or what they did 
twenty-five years ago, they are citizens. Half 
a dozen amnesty proclamations, beginning 
with that of President Lincoln, have wiped 
out the record of their offence, and restored 
to them their places in a united country. Be 
fore the majesty of the law, the wearers otf 
the blue and of the gray stand side by sid 
with privileges and responsibilities alike ; and 
we are considering our duty, : ot toward an 
enemy or an alien class, but as concerns our 
brethren. 

Summing up the whole matter, then, | 
affirm that, as common humanity demands 
that relief should at once be afforded to the 
suffering veterans of the Union army; sinc 
the veterans of the Confederacy are even 
more needy; since we acknowledge the hon 
esty of their purpose, and have long ago 
condoned their offence; and since they ar 
fellow-citizens of the Republic both in duty 
and in privilege, it follows that we should at 
once relieve them from actual suffering if we 
can; and we certainly can, if we will, be 
cause we have the money, and don’t know 
what to do with it. 

What objections can fairly be urged to 
such a scheme? It may be said that the 
veterans of the Union army would protest 
against it. On what ground? Certainly not 
on that of justice, for this surplus is made up 
of contributions from all the people, thos 
f the South and those of the North. It is 
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not a proposal to pension anybody, or to 
agree to Support any number of people at 
the expense of the Government, but simply 
ty yield to the impulse of common humanity 
and relieve immediate and ‘pressing want 
wherever known to exist. 

Would they object on the ground of senti- 
ment ? Their whole history is an answer to 
his question, From the lonely picket at 
the front who divided his last biscuit with 
his hungry foe, up through all grades of the 
service, there runs a story of magnanimity 
on the part of the defenders of the Union 
which finds its fitting coronal in the conduct 
f their great captain, whose first act, after 
the surrender of Lee, was to send twenty- 
five thousand rations to his starving troops. 
And time has wrought no change—nor ever 
can—which makes it less a duty to supply 
those same men with bread when hungry. 
To suppose that a Union veteran anywhere 
would murmur at the plan proposed, is to 
entertain a thought discreditable to our own 
heroes. To wish to retain the captured bat- 
tle flags as memorials of their valor is one 
thing; to be willing that the men from 
whom they were taken should suffer want in 

land of plenty is quite another. 

But it may be said that it is not the 
province of the Government to dispense 
harity or to play the humanitarian. 

In answer to this objection I reply: why 
not ? It is a common thing for city govern- 
1ents to provide for their poor by a regular 
fund, and in emergencies to make special 
provisions for the distressed. Then, too, 
sister cities will always lend their aid on oc 
asions of crying need. It is not uncommon 
for State governments to minister to the 
wants of their people in times of great ca- 
Jamitvy—as was done in Charleston, and the 
drought-smitten counties of Texas. Pennsyl- 
vania has even maintained schools for the 
hildren of soldiers, for a number of years. 
Why may not the United States Government 
properly act in the same line? Why should 
t not keep the wolf from the door of the 
starving citizen of the South, on the same 
winciple that it protects the settler in the 
West from the murderous knife of the savage? 
jt appears to be very plain that it és the pro- 
vince of the Government to prevent its people 
rom suffering and want, in any way that 
nay be possible, without impairing its effi 
iency in other directions. 

Suppose this scheme were carried into 
ffect, what would be the probable result ? 

Beyond question it would contribute large- 
iy toward obliterating the last remaining 
races of ill-feeling in many a Southern heart. 
He who has had opportunity to know the 
people of the South, must be aware that there 
yet remains, especially among the women, a 
bitter hatred toward the North. 


So Jone as 
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their husbands, brothers, and sons, still show 
memorial wounds, it is probable that this 
passion will not be entirely unknown; but 
let the Government adopt the course sug- 
gested, and large numbers who are now 
hostile, will thrill with a new and kindlier 
feeling. 

In proof of this I have only to eall to the 
inind of my reader, the remark of General 
Lee, when he had read the terms of. sur- 
render proposed by Grant, and noticed that 
the officers of his army were given permis- 
sion so retain their horses and side-arms: 
‘** This will have a very happy effect upon my 
army.”’ And should this not suffice, T may 
quote the words of Grant himself—those 
words which gave him an enduring place 
in the heart of every conquered foeman, and 
established, beyond all else, his claim to 
greatness before the world—*'I will in- 
struct the officers I shall appoint to receive 
the paroles, to let all the men who claim to 
own a horse or a mule take the animals home 
with them to work their little farms.” 

A quarter of a century after these words 
were spoken, we cannot afford, as a people, 
to refuse to act toward the survivors of the 
Confederate army with less humanity and 
prudence, For some years, now, has capital 
been poured into the South, in a constantly 
widening stream, and many an abandoned 
enterprise has again become profitable and 
gives promise of still greater reward. So, too, 
the hour has come when it is possible to in- 
undate large tracts of that war-smitten land 
with the flow of a Lethean river in whose 
track no roots of bitterness can longer grow. 

Philadelphia. ( Rev.) John A. Cass. 


Musical Colonists. 


In an article headed ** English Wayside 
Birds,” by Theodore H. Mead, in a recent 
number of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE, occurs 
the following passage on that well-known 
song-bird, the English sky-lark : 

There seems no reason why it should not thrive if 
brought to this country, but whether our agricultur 
ists would welcome it, or not, is another matter. 

Those interested in the subject will be 
pleased to learn that two colonies of English 
sky-larks have been successtully planted at 
Gravesend and Flatbush, Long Island. Mr. 
Thomas Proctor, of Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, stated in the New York World, not very 
long ago, that for some years past the tunc 
ful voices of these birds might be heard in 
the mornings of spring in both those locali 
ties. 

The first attempt to introduce the little 
warblers into this country was made in 1843 
by Mr. Thomas Woodcock, then President 
of the Natural History Society, which held 
its weekly meetings at the Brooklyn Insti- 
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tute, on Washington Street. The method of 
their introduction was as follows: In the 
early part of the year mentioned, Mr. Wood- 
cock made a visit to England. While there 
he purchased a large number of the eges of 
wild birds that pair in February and March; 
these he brought over with him on his re- 
turn, and toward the end of April he hired 
boys in the vicinity of Brooklyn to rob the 
nests of our wild birds and place British 
birds’ eges in them instead of their own. 
In this way a small colony of English sky- 
larks was founded in a section of the city 


known as the Wallabout. This colony cel 
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Corners for Books—The Library and its Uses. 


1 Love books, but I do not love the * li 
brary,” as we find it in our modern dwelling- 
It has its uses—there is no denying 
that—but the principal one is the accumula- 


houses. 


tion of un-read books. I know there is an 
‘atmosphere ” about the library that there 
is not in any other room in the house—an 
atmosphere of books; but it is a good deal 
like that of a graveyard—people tiptoe and 
are silent on going into it, and the young 
rarely go near it at all. 

It is different if the library is not a mere 
library, but the family gathering-room, and 
the books the representatives of the family 
ideas, interests, thoughts and aspirations. 
Then the library becomes vital—the very 
centre, the beating heart of the family 
organism, the source of its best life, the cir 
culating medium through which its best 
activities flow. But the library proper, or 
the proper library, is very different from 
this. It may be the ‘* den,” or the snugeery 
of the master of the house: then it is con 
sidered sacred to his use: and if he is a stu- 
dent or book-worm, he enjoys his literary 
treasures, and has a pride in exhibiting them. 
But in this case the library becomes the do 
main of the individual; it has no enlarging 
or enlarged character; it might as well be a 
vault or a museum, or a collection of Egyp 
tian antiquities, so far as its practical useful 
ness is concerned. No one ever enters it, 
except occasionally with reverent hands, to 
disturb the dust which has accumulated upon 
its shelves. As a collection, as a hobby, it 
may have value—at least for the owner—but 
as a helpful influence in one’s daily life, it has 
no existence except for the student or spe 
cialist. 

The common ‘standard ” library is even 
more distressing and less useful. 

‘*Don’t go into that room,” said a lady 
recently to a friend who called upon her. 
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tainly weathered two of our winters. By 
the birds did not appear to increase in nu 
bers, and it is believed that they were kill 
wantonly by gunners from New York 

Mr. Mead, in his paper, seems to hint t! 
our agriculturists would not welcome 
sky-lark to this country. I think, how: 
that they would. Throughout England tw 
or threepence a dozen can be obtained { 
the heads of sparrows, finches, etc., but no 
ing will be given for the head of asky-la 
that bird being everywhere recognized as 
good friend of the farmer. 

Brooklyn, Rohert W. Th 
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“Why, [I thoueht that was your lily uy 
sittine-room,”’ returned the othe: Both t 
women were literary workers, and th 
addressed said: ** Yes, that was the inte 
tion; but my husband has a craze for * stand 
ard’ authors; we could afford to sp 
only a certain sum for books, and he put 
all into what may be called survivals—)boo!] 
that one ought to read, and from which w 
had to select our quotations at school, but of 
authors that do not belone to this venerati 
that stand upon the shelves like rows « 
gravestones, each one ‘sacred to the mem 
ory’ of somebody or other. Now, thoug 
[ honor them, and would be willing to bu 
incense before them once ; year, as the On 
entals do before the manes of their ances 
tors, I want about me, all the time, eviden« 
of living thought, something that will prt 
me in rapport with the intelligent activitir 
of to-day—that will brighten the dull hours 


of daily existence, and refresh me when | 
am tired,” 

** Besides,” she continued, ‘I like book 
in every room, <A room entirely without 


books is to me empty. If I sce books wher 
ever T go, T involuntarily take them up, look 
at them, and get an insight into the habit 
and tastes of the owners and occupants of 
the room or the house. My room has lx 
come my sitting-room, because there I ha 
accumulated the books I care most for 
those that are most useful and helpful to mi 
those from which I can gather a thought 
upon which to sleep nightly. 300ks are th 
most precious of friends, and dead books 
like dead friends, though they have a valu 
and are dear to us by all the ties of memor 
and association, cannot occupy the space it 
our lives which they did while they wet 
living and present. Nor can we expend tl 
time upon them that must be given to acti 
interests. Think of occupying a shelf wit! 


Rollin’s Ancient History, to the exclusion of 
the specialists of our time—questions re- 
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garding whose work are coming up every 
minute!” 

“ But would you exclude standard authors, 
then from your library?” asked the friend 
rather anxiously. 

“No,” replied the other; ‘* from a house 
like ours I would exclude the library. Don't 
look shocked. I know a family who have a 
private cemetery; they live where land is 
cheap and population scant. In New York 
we cannot afford such luxuries—we can get 
all the survivals we want in the public libra- 
ries—and one solemn, locked, and glass-cov- 
ered book-case would keep intact those which 
are required in some corner of 
i modern house, to give it the 
oper air of solidity and re 
iectability.” 

But,” asked the friend, 
‘*would you let children have 
ast the kind of books they 
are likely to pick up, instead 
of surrounding them with those 

real worth —those whose 
qualities have stood the test 
of time ¢ 

“Bunt you do not surround 
them—excuse me for repeating 
you—when you simply put on 
shelves a quantity of books 
which they never read, in a 
room of which you are afraid, 
or cannot get them to enter. 
Now, you know that in ordi- 
uary life and every-day cases, 
we must accept things as they 
are, and do our best to work 
toward good ends, on the lines 
which exist. My husband never 
reads the books he has bought ; 
they occupy space we cannot 
spare; and he likes to say that 
he has the old historians, and 
the complete works of Dryden, 
and Milton, and Coleridge, and 
Cowper, Pope, Ben Jonson, 
and the rest of them, but he 
hardly knows to which one 
velongs that strange, weird rhyme of the 
ages, the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and has not seen 
‘Paradise Lost,’ or ‘ Paradise Regained * 
since he was a school-boy. Pray don't set 
me down as a heathen because I have put 
Milton among the dead immortals. My last 
Christmas present to my daughter was Ward’s 
English Poets, which includes a general and 
continubdus survey from Chaucer to Sydney 
Dobell, with enough of each to recall stu- 
dent impressions, and furnish material for 
a thoughtful estimate. But what I mean 
is this : we study the great writers of the 
past; we do not read them, except in frag- 
ments. They supply the basis for our courses 
in literature, and have become a part of the 





curriculum of the schools, but it is into the 
scholastic, not the current life of to-day, 
that they enter. It is undoubtedly desir- 
able, and would be often useful, to have our 
authors past, as well as our authors present, 
at hand, when wanted, but I am speaking 
from the point of view of our limitations, 
and what seems most necessary to meet daily 
needs and wants. 

‘*A modern city house, or apartment, such 
as comes within the scope of a family of 
modest means, does not admit of a large 
amount of space, or one whole room being 
occupied with books. I know, indeed, one 
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poor woman whose whole life has been a 
martyrdom on account of her husband’s pas- 
sion for the accumulation of periodicals and 
literature of all kinds. He cannot afford to 
buy expensive editions, nor has he any great 
choice in authors. He haunts second-hand 
book-shops, and buys those of which he can 
get the most for his money. Every closet, 
every available corner has long ago been 
filled with ‘mixed lots’ of volumes of every 
conceivable form and description. He does not 
read them, but he likes to spend his evenings 
going through them. He is a veritable book- 
worm and no more. On the other hand, | 
know a man, 2 mechanic of refined and in- 
tellectual tastes, whose one room (he will not 
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marry because he thinks he could not prop 
erly support such a woman as he would want), 
is filled with the aristocracy of intellect. 
I wish I could show you the arrangement of 
his books and pictures, the niches for his 
Emerson and Carlyle, the sort of temple, 
crowned with his bust, in which Shakespeare 
is placed. He has coilected portraits and 
arranged them in chronological order, of 
nearly every author and artist whose work 
has marked an era, or made a new departure, 
and they are placed in large, heavy envel- 
lined with thin linen, according to 
their different eras. All of these cases were 
made by himself, and this care and order, and 
the expenditure of his few dollars in secur 


opes, 
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ART. 
The two ladies made their way to a bac} 
room on the second floor, from which 
small conservatory was visible. Its ground 


floor was really the roof of the butler’s pant 
extension, and it was enclosed by a wire la 
tice over which ivies were trained. It wa 
very pleasant to look at, but it is not o 
business just now, to recount its merits 


The objective point in the pretty room was 


a side wall near the window, where stood 

cabinet book-case, which served also as writ 
ing-desk, the desk disappearing when not ir 
use. Above the desk was a recess for ink 
stand and writing implements, concealed by 
a portiére, when not in use. The divisions 
for books were removable, and self-adjust 














BOOK-CASE AND WARDROBE. 


ing it, are more touchiny to me than price- 
Jess illumination, and the most artistic cover 
bestowed on a great author, though I like 
these, too, and would put all my favorites in 
velvet gowns, with clasps of wrought silver, 
if T could afford it. 

st IT must show you our ‘cosy corners,’ 

which have grown out of our needs- 

and first we will go to my room, where is 
a cabinet book-case and writing-desk com- 
bined, of which I am very proud, for it has 
some original features and was the work of 
my son after he had taken a course of ‘man 
ual’ instruction in a city school; and let me 
tell you, when he began he could not drive a 
nail straight.” 


ing, so that they could be made to suit books 
of different sizes. 

‘*These,’’ remarked the mistress of the 
house, ‘‘are principally Sooks used in my 
work, dictionaries, books of reference, and a 
few favorites, Ruskin, Scott,and some volumes 
of travel. The topmost niches are devoted 
to special little works, my ‘night-caps’ I cal 
them : Thomas 4 Kempis, Gray’s * Elegy,’ 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ Keats, Chat 
terton, the ‘ Wisdom of the Ancients,’ and 
others, from which I read according to m\ 
mood, ten minutes before retiring. Oh, 
ves, there are the Psalms—I think some of 
the noblest poetry, and most uplifting of 
expressed sentiment is found in the Psalms 
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Craik was represented by ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman;” J. H. 
Shorthouse by ‘‘John Ingle- 
sant.” The ‘‘ Victorian Poets” 
of E. C. Stedman stood beside 
Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of 
Asia,” and George Ebers was 
represented by ‘‘Homo Sum,” 
the ‘‘ Egyptian Princess,” and 
one or two others of his works. 
‘** Hilda is very fond of poetry,” 
remarked her mother; ‘‘ some- 
one lent her five volumes of 
Greek poets, a short time since, 
and before returning them, she 
had made complete abstracts, 
classified and arranged alpha- 
betically, so as to fix them in 
her memory. One of her volun- 
tary exercises at school was a 
clever and suggestive analysis of 
German poetry, which included 
authors I did not know she had 
ever heard of; assure you I was 
quite surprised.” 

‘*T see you allow her to read 
‘ Ouida,’” remarked the friend, 




















with a reproachful air. ‘‘ There 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


The wood-work of the frame, you see, is 
decorated. All the carving was done by 
my son, who cuts the outlines with his 
fretsaw, and then traces the ornamental de- 
signs by hand. The whole thing will take 
to pieces, and strap up flat, like a set of 
shelves.” 

The next visit was paid to the daughter's 
room, a story higher, and here was another 
piece of house hand-work, which answered 
every purpose of book-case and wardrobe. 
The form of it was that of a wardrobe, with 
side divisions for books, a central space oc- 
cupied by hooks for dresses and covered by 
a portitre, aad lower drawers: one for wraps, 
one for an evening dress which needs to be 
protected, one for shoes, and one for cuffs 
and collars, which are always destructive to 
the peace of a regular bureau drawer. The 
upper middle division was for periodicals ; the 
sides, also concealed by small portitres, for 
special sets of books. Drawing the curtains 
it was observed that one space was occupied by 
Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets,” the other by Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s complete works. 
There was also George Eliot complete, and 
Goethe in the original German text. Nat- 
urally there were many books which had 
been given at different times by divers per- 
sons: The works complete in a volume, 
of Whittier, Longfellow, Tennyson, and 
the Essays of Charles Lamb. Dinah Mulock 
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are only two volumes of ‘ Oui- 
da’ here,” said the hostess— 
‘** Wanda,’ and the volume of 
shorter stories which contains 
‘Bimbi’ and the ‘Nuremburg Clock.’ I 
had to urge her to read these, for she had 
taken a prejudice, and I dislike prejudices, 
and wanted her to know what good things 
‘Ouida’ could write.” 

From the third floor the ladies mounted to 
the fourth, where, in a cheerful front room, 
they found standing against the wall a very 
complete and attractive-looking m/tum in 
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perce of carved wood. It was cabinet, book 
case, tool-chest and other things, all in one. 
It contained three small lock-cupboards in 
three different corners, and in the fourth two 
drawers for working models. Supplement- 
ary tables for modeling, doing carved work 
and the like were run in grooves, and when 
the leg, which was sunk in the bottom of the 
table, was folded up, the table couid be 
pushed in out of sight. 

In another corner of the room, was a stu- 
dent’s table, designed especially for schoo] 
work. It was simply a square stand, with 
hinged ends, to be extended for writing, 
draughting, sketching maps, or work of any 
kind, and covered when not in use. A rack 
in the centre formed a book-stand, and the 
space underneath was divided into another 
and de eper shelf, anda lock-closet for papers 
and drawing-books or material. One end of 
the rack served as a wall into which to screw 
the support of a lamp, whose light was thus 
thrown upon the surface of the table, with- 
out itself occupying any space. 

** This is strictly a work-table,” explained 
the evidently proud mother, ** Over by the 
tireplace—for you see there are possibilities 
of open tires in every room—is a small re- 
volving stand, and, above this, shelves which 
contain his books of the past and present. 
You see there are the Rollo books, which he 
was very fond of when he was a little fel- 
low; the ** Heroes of History,” a late edition 
of Froissart; and all the biographies and 
books of travel he has been able to get hold of. 
He is exceedingly fond of history. George 
Hl. Calvert’s ** Gentleman” T added to his 
vifts last Christmas. It is worth a hundred 
Chesterfields; it is the code of a true gentle- 
man, and aman of exquisite refinement.” 

The friend sat down for a moment in the 
inviting chair beside the stand. **I am very 
much obliged to you,” she said at last, ** for 
showing me the inner side of your family 
life and its I can see how 
this attention to individual wants, this car- 
rying out of individual ideas and gratifica- 
tion of tastes, assists to form character. But 
do you not think it militates against the 
family life, the communal life of the house- 
hold? Are not the members of the family 
apt to separate themselves from each other, 
und spend less of their leisure together ¢” 

‘*There is something in that,” returned 


“cosy corners. 








the other, ** but you must remember that we 
are a busy family; that we each have ow 
own work, which occupies the most of ow 
time, and for which we must each have the 
opportunity for preparation. Dinner is a very 
social time with us, and takes a full how 

from six to seven. Festival days, annivei 
sary days and Sunday evenings we spend to 
gether, but ordinarily we have our separate 
work, and are sure only of meeting at meal- 
times and in my room for half an hour's chat 
before retiring. Our ‘library’ has becom: 
my husband’s business office, because it is so 
destitute of attraction and opportunity foi 
other uses. But if we had taken possession 
in the beginning and made it a family room, 
it might have been very different. — Still, 
here in New York, where houses and rooms 
are small and occupations varied, wants must 
be met.in the way that seems most nat 
ural and causes least friction, and our corners 
for our books are a great factor in our peace 
and prosperity,” Jenny June. 
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THE CALENDAR OF HEALTH. 


Jottings for March. 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
And stirs the dancing daffodil, 


Says the ancient couplet in an old copy of a 
yrammar once used in an Irish school. It is 
true of Tipperary, I well know, but daffo 
dils in New York are scarce at this season, 
and the things that do most out-door dancing 
are those ill-omened feathers that are sup- 
posed to ornament hearses. 

Now, if ever, is the time to flee from the 
wrath that is here, and escape such terrible 
weather as makes life a burden to those who 
remain, In fruiterers’ stalls are fresh straw- 
berries, and on market shelves are ripe 
tomatoes and the potatoes of Bermuda, all 
speaking, in a tongue more universal than 
Volapiik, of gerial spring in full possession 
not very far down South. 

Thirty hours’ journey from New York’s ice, 
slushand pneumonia, will land a traveler upon 
the plaza of Saint Augustine, where spring- 

“time has preceded him and wreathed the 
town in roses whose scent and sight will make 
him wonder why he deferred his coming so 
long. Looking across the bay from a neat 
balcony attached to the yacht-club house, 
there will come to hima breeze straight from 
Cuban mountains, that recalls Thomson's 
lines: surely it was in some such spot that he 
wrote ‘*Come, gentle Spring! ethereal Mild- 
ness, come !’’—at all events, here his prayer 
would have been answered. 

As March comesin, there is within us an out- 
cry for fresh food, engendered by months of 
abstinence therefrom, which should be heed- 
ed. Never does lettuce or spinach or a new 
potato taste so delicious as during this month 

while yet Winter holds in strong grip the 
shivering days, and gives a vicious kick 
whenever he gets a chance. Never is such 
food more needed; for our blood is heavy 
with débris, the acids of restrained excretion. 
Shut by triple bars of cold, skin emunctories 
—microscopic sweat-tubes—no longer per- 
form their office freely; only insensible per- 
spiration can pass; itself too often clogging 
up the means of escape when regular bathing 
has been neglected. 

The vast hotels of Florida cater for this 
need in March better than any other dwellings 
of our country. It is not only fresh food 
that is needed; it is fresh air, the magic of 
ozone. Afterfive weary months of confine- 
ment indoors, where oxygen is always partly 
converted into carbonic oxide by the Moloch 
in the cellar; after an infinitesimal allowance 
of sunshine that slants low into windows 
like a chilled dog trying to get in the house, 


there is something exhilarating ‘* beyond 
compare” in the freedom that comes with 
emancipation from cold and shrouding snow. 
To awake after hours of quiet sleep, with open 
windows through which steal odors of sweet 
flowers, in place of listening to a tattoo 
of sleet upon shut panes, driven by a three 
days’ northeaster; to miss the matutinal 
catarrh entirely, and have clean nasal pas- 
sages to welcome summer scents of leaves 
and earth; to eat appetizing fresh fruits and 
vegetables, without hot-air sauce: this is 
only a part of what it is to be in a tropical 
climate in March. There is no question of 
comfort alone ;it isa matter of health. Only 
be careful where you go. Inland for weak 
lungs; to the sea for weakened nerves: this 
isan excellent general rule, subject of course 
to such variations as separate cases demand, 

There are always some for whom travel, 
absence from business, and the enforced 
quiet of a sea voyage are essential. To talk 
to a driving merchant, or man of moneyed 
interests, of vest is simply useless while he is 
surrounded with incentives of every sort to 
keep him a-going. He must begin by chang- 
ing his environment, by commencing forcible 
abstinence from worry. If the new scheme 
for keeping up electrical communication be- 
tween moving ships and land is accomplished, 
good-bye to sea voyages as a prescription. 
About a year ago, a banker consulted me for 
insomnia and loss of generel tone. He had 
that curious form of nerve exhaustion that 
my lamented friend Beard described as 
‘*topophobia,” fear of place. Coming down 
town, he found certain corners that were as 
impassable as yawning chasms. — Perfectly 
aware that his sensations were subjective 
and merely nervous, he would attempt to 
force himself forward; but it was simply out 
of the question; his legs would not go 
ahead, and he was compelled to go round. 
Sleep came seldom. After a week with only 
two hours’ slumber in each night, he was as 
keen in business and as bright in society as 
ever. But he could no longer eat heartily; 
and he began to lose weight. 1 counseled 
‘rest,’ ‘* travel,’ ‘‘ ceasing business,” etc. ; 
the words were unheeded. ** Give me medi- 
cine, doctor: I wil/ not go away.” 

At last he fell in apoplexy while at Ins 
home table, and then came the doctor's 
chance. Fortunately the effusion was slight, 
and he was soon about again, but in a scared 
condition that made him very docile. Leav- 
ing home, he went to England, where the 
first physician whom he met prescribed sys- 
tematic exercise, plenty of open-air walks 
and total abstinence from every form of 
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mental work. He was not even permitted 
to see a newspaper. 
he speedily regained health, and is now at 
his desk again—for two hours a day only. 
He would never have made this change at 
home. 

I have cited his case to show how often a 


medical man quietly carries all the blame of 


failure in such cases, when nothing but a warn- 
ing like this banker's will make the patient 
do his part. I cite it also because our push- 
ing life, our perpetual drive and carelessness 
of health are making such cases too com- 
mon; they are steadily increasing in number. 

Four years ago I met with Mr. Manning, 
our lately deceased Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at Nassau. Had he then heeded the 
advice given him and kept free from the 
whirl and excitement of Washington life, 
his strong intellect and powerful mind might 
have been still doing good work; for he was 
not an old man. 

We have not holidays enough. Five days 
a year is our allowance, a scanty one indeed, 
that seems ridiculous to our quieter neigh- 
bors across the water, who, needing rest less 
than we, get four times as much. But there 
is no time for relaxation; we must only do 
our best to brace up and stand the drive. 

There is one habit which has been brought 
under my notice quite frequently of late, 
that calls for a word or two. I refer to 
drinking hot water in quantities before 
the early morning meal. Some years ago, 
when this folly was yet recent, several phys- 
iologists pointed out clearly the bad phi- 
losophy of the habit, and warned the public 
that it was unwise. But like blue glass and 
hypnotism, the plan has still some advocates, 
who survive in spite of 1t, as do the cretins 
of Swiss valleys in spite of their regular diet 
of arsenical water. It is but a short time 
since a sallow, feeble patient asked for a 
tonic; he could eat nothing until near 
nightfall, without great distress. ‘‘ I suppose 
I should tell you, doctor, that | have been 
drinking two tumblers of hot water every 
morning for a month, besides trying every 
remedy that my friends advise.” 

‘Yes? And how does the water affect 
you ?” 

** Why, sir, it seems as if it would burn 
through the stomach for a few seconds; then 
it sends a glow of heat through the trunk. 
which is followed sometimes by nausea, 
sometimes by hiccough, that lasts until noon.” 

‘* Did it always produce such discomfort?” 

‘* Not quite always, but I was told that J 
must persevere until the glow lasted and the 
nausea disappeared, and I keep it going.” 

Three days of rest to that tortured stom- 
ach, and a few drops of nux vomica tincture, 
cured that victim to amateur treatment, and 


gave me a text for this advice: If hot water 


Under this wise regime 


is ever of any value when swallowed, it 
must be by virtue of its heat alone; for, b« 

low life temperature (98 deg. Fahrenheit), it 
is a fair emetic; above that, it is a sharp 
stimulant—so sharp, indeed, as to be badly 
borne by a majority of stomachs. Hot or 
cold, it is ever a bad plan to drink quantities 
of fluid. Taken before meals, they dilute 
ferments into debility ; after eating, they 
seriously impede chyle formation by washing 
out too quickly unassimilated nutritive fluid. 

It is a maxim of modern surgery that 
heated applications to mucous surfaces caus 
congestion in a secondary way; that, follow 
ing sharp stimulus and contraction, comes a 
general relaxation of blood-vessels, that fill 
lazily and remain distended from lack of 
power to propel blood forward. So I con 
demn the practice of drinking hot water, 
unqualifiedly. 

I have recently seen several cases of sewer 
gas poisoning, the symptoms of which were 
so similar as to make them worth noting. 
Bearing in mind our long confinement in 
closed houses and the acknowledged impos 
sibility of perfect gas-valves in our plumbing 
apparatus, it is rather odd that more person» 
are not affected by this noxious gas. When 
a person who is usually well in summer with 
open windows and free ventilation, wakes in 
the morning with dull frontal headache, no 
appetite, languor and a heavy feeling gener- 
ally, which gradually disappear as the day 
wears on; and when there is no other appar- 
ent cause for this condition, and it persists, 
there is grave reason to suspect sewer gas. 
This may be tested for by lead and potassic 
iodide papers furnished by any sanitary en 
ginecr; but the better way is to have that 
gentleman do the testing, and hold him pro- 
fessionally responsible. The remedy in our 
hands is free ventilation. Sleep with win 
dows open, no matter what the temperature 
may be. It is cheaper to have a cold than 
an undertaker. 

During winter, street outlets for sewer- 
gas are closed by heavy cushions of cold air, 
and it will, whenever possible, get into a 
warm room, where great harm may be done 
in a few hours, even minutes. The danger 
is greater because this gas is both odorless and 
tasteless. 

Some danger to general health exists in cir- 
culating volumes from public libraries. There 
is reported in a late English health journal 
a case where a book taken from a free library 
went into a house where scarlet fever was 
present, back to the library, and thence to 
another family, where it infected a child who 
died from the disease. A Russian journal 
notes that, during a recent epidemic of typhus 
fever at Sebastopol, the public librarian did 
good service by preventing his books from 
entering homes where the pestilence was 
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raging, thus protecting both himself and his 
subscribers 

In many compact communities where scar- 
(et fever is prevalent—and close by me is one 
whose public schools have been closed for 
nearly a month from this cause—it would be 
wise to close circulating libraries also. Or, 
if that were too sweeping a rule, all books 
returned migh. be properly fumigated—a 
measure which could be easily and properly 
carried out in every household by placing the 
suspected volume in a shut wooden box or 
old trunk, and burning upon a few coals be- 
side it a teaspoonful of powdered sulphur. 
In two hours the book would be thoroughly 
fumigated and safe. 

Whatever the almanac may say, March is 
nota spring month, A very important winter 
sanitary question is that of baths, both air 
and water. There are few subjects whereon 
such differing opinions are honestly held. 
Physicians are often asked, Is it best to bathe 
daily, and if so, shall the water be warm or 
cold? Like many problems involving sani- 
tary law, this must be decided each time it is 
presented, by the light of its surroundings. 
No general directions are valid; no two per- 
sons are alike in susceptibility. It is of para- 
mount importance to health that the skin 
shall be kept in as high a state of efficiency 
as possible during cold weather, when it is 
thickly covered with heavy garments and 
restrained from active work except at long 
intervals, Almost equal, too, is the need for 
abstinence from any practice that tends to 
depress vital tone, when the part of the world 
where we live has been to agreat extent tem- 
porarily deprived of its chief source of life,sun- 
light. Here is the difficulty. With asmall pro: 
portion—mostly people not twenty-five years 
old, of vigorous physique, and accustomed to 
daily ablutions—complete baths in cold water 
are very beneficial. But these are dangerous 
for the great majority. There is an amount 
of vital force expended in loss of heat conse- 
quent upon full baths commonly indulged in 
before the morning meal, that must be made 
up in other ways before the sytem is again in 
equilibrium; and I believe that many cases 
of dyspepsia, lack of stomach tone, are direct- 
ly attributable to this practice. 

Hot baths are worse than cold. A tem- 
porary condition of surface stimulus follows 
them, that is quickly succeeded by relaxa- 
tion, leaving the skin in poor condition 
to withstand the rude shock of change 
from house to outside winter temperature in 
March. Our American nerves do not bear 
bathing as well as those of our English 
cousins do; and in our upper classes, especi- 
ally among women, I believe that the prac- 
tice is carried to excess. For ordinary health 
needs, one full bath a week is sufficient, 
provided that the entire body 1s thoroughly 


rubbed every morning with a dry rough 
towel. Of course if there is any special sen- 
sitiveness to cold, this must be done in a warm 
room ; but regular air-baths, begun in sum- 
mer, will make such precaution unnecessary. 

More than one lady has consulted me 
lately, whose languor, low vital tone and dys- 
pepsia were directly traceable to over-bath- 
ing, and thesymptoms promptly disappeared 
when that was stopped. 

Turkish and Russian baths are really med 
ical agents, and should only be indulged 
in when advised by a physician. More than 
one case of ‘*‘ weak heart” has been seriously 
injured by these powerful depressants, and 
when the lungs are also affected by dis- 
ease or debility such baths should be wholly 
avoided. 

One of the common annoyances from win- 
ter weather is that form of local congestion 
knownas chilblains. They result from chill- 
ing the feet beyond immediate repair, and 
both skin and subjacent cellular tissue are 
in a high state of irritation, which often 
becomes so serious as totally to disable the 
sufferer. I have lately been successful in 
curing these painful spots with a fifty per 
cent solution of sul/phurous acid. Not sul- 
phuric—that is worse than useless, for it de- 
stroys stockings almost instantly. The acid 
should be rubbed on, night and morning, with 
a small sponge, giving time for each coat to 
dry, and repeating the application three or 
four times. A single dose will relieve pain; 
two or three will ordinarily cure. 

Considerable interest has been taken by 
physicians in the long-continued contest 
between the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Health and certain people who manufacture 
a carbonated water, which they represented 
to be of extraordinary purity, and which 
the Board chemist found rather the reverse. 
Enormous quantities of these waters are con- 
sumed in America, and it is well to remember 
that a sparkling water of crystalline clear- 
ness may contain dangerousingredients. In 
fact, carbonic acid gas is not always well 
borne. It creates a burning sensation in the 
stomach, and causes a general uneasiness 
referable to reflex nerve excitement. When- 
ever this effect follows its drinking, it should 
be avoided, and pure distilled water, which 
may now be purchased cheaply of any apothe- 
cary, used instead. Or any city water may 
be made quite wholesome by boiling with 
a minute quantity of powdered alum, say a 
pinch to a gallon. 

While speaking of water-drinking, it is 
well to remember that opinions differ with 
regard to the quantity needed to keep the 
system up to par. This frank disagreement 
arises from the varying needs of different 
people. I know a gentleman who drinks 
three or four tumblers of water successively, 
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several times daily, and is in good health. 
Others never touch it except at meals, and 
then in moderation. Between these extremes 
come the majority, who consume about thirty 
ounces of fluid in the day, exclusive of what 
is contained in food. Enough should be 
taken to supply bodily waste, and thirst is 
a good sign that more is needed. Emunc- 
tories, our body sewers, need constant flush 
ing out, and a full draught is better for 
the purpose than constant sipping. I speak 
of water only; not of wine, coffee or tea, 
those beverages that are stimulant as well as 
diuretic. 

A tumbler of cold water swallowed as the 
last thing before retiring will ordinarily act 
as a morning purgative, and it is far better 
than the various solutions of epsom or glau 
ber salts that are sold under the name of 
medicated waters. 

Cold weather demands extraordinary care 
of the skin, and even with this it frequently 
cracks and chaps upon exposure. I saw at 
it New Year's party a young girl whose arms 
were as red and rough as if she had been 
washing clothes and hanging them on line 
in the freezing night. She was uncomfort- 
able, not only as to the looks of her pretty 
arms but chiefly from sharp burning accom- 
panying their bright color. A plentiful 
covering of powdered starch soon allayed 
irritation and removed the unnatural hue. 

Persons who find their hands cracked and 
brown-looking will obtain quick relief by 
rubbing ordinary cold cream thoroughly into 


them at bed-time. It will be completely 
absorbed by morning, and the hands will be 
soft again. I mention these instances to im- 
press the fact that the simple remedies named 
are more effective than costly preparations, 
which are w idely advertised, and sometimes 
harmful. 

I have lately seen a few cases of arsenical 
poisoning from face lotions, purchased in 
nocently, perhaps, and used in ignorance of 
their dangerous qualities. But since arseni: 
wafers are openly advertised for sale by 
apothecaries as aids to beautiful complexion 
and famous actresses are cited as using 
them freely, there arose a suspicion that the 
drug might have been purchased knowing!) 
Questioning my patients, I found that on 
of them readily acknow ledged having boug! t 
arsenic lozenges and eaten them to give her 
a beautiful skin. Alas ! she had gone too 
far, and not only ruined that organ but ox 
casioned a species of paralysis which threatens 
to be difficult of cure. There is no safety 
in using this deadly drug in any quantity 
whatever, and its sale in any form to m 
authorized persons should be made a pena 
offense. But this is a free country, and it 
is improbable that the civis Americanus will 
permit any interference with his privileges 
although they may be killing him. So it 
may be wise to add to the above warning 
the remark that dialyzed iron and milk form 
an excellent antidote to arsenic, and should 
be taken at the same time. 

William F. Hutchinson, M. D 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


A Creat Day for Agents. 


Iv was just after Christmas that I got 
round so that I had a day to run my can- 
dles. That was a great day for agents, too. 
Agents! I should think so. Seems to me 
as if all the agents in New England took a 
bee-line for Pottsville. 

I°d hurried round, and got the washin’ 
an’ ironin’ an’ a lot o’ bakin’ done up the 
fust o’ the week, an’ Wednesday I got up 
early, ready to make sassage and run candles. 

I’d got my fat on, an’ my meat ready to 
chop, when there come a rap at the settin’ 
room door, Before I could get there, how- 
ever, it opened, an’ in walked « fattish kind 
of a woman, carryin’ a sort of leather case in 
one hand. 

‘*How d’ ye do, ma’am?” she asked, talk- 
in’? as if her life depended on it, an’ never 
waitin’ for an answer. ‘‘ Aint it a nice day? 
How's your health?) Are your folks well? 
Did I understand from. a lady up the road 


here that you had seven children? How are 
they all? Oh! you are n't the one? Never 
mind. I have here, ma’am’’—she ’d been 
unrollin’ her leather case all the time, and 
here took out a roll of something—‘‘T have 
here a new style of corset that gives a most 
stylish air to the stoutest figger. This is the 
most remarkable corset ever produced in this 
age or any other. Why, it makes a stout 
person look slim as a girl, or a slim one look 
nice an’ plump! [ should advise you as a 
friend, ma’am, to buy this corset. It has an 
electric spring in the back that will keep 
you warm in the coldest day, and so equal 
izes the temperature as to prevent your be- 
coming overheated in the warmest weather. 
It has galvanized iron springs in front that 
are so comfortable you ‘ll hate to take them 
off at night, while they impart a grace and 
beauty to the female figger that is unequaled 
in the history of corsets in the past. Just 
let me put one on you. You've no idea how 
it will improve your figger. Why- 
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Just here [smelt my fat burnin’, and rushed 
out there in hot haste; but she follered. 

“Tt will impart a truly marvelous charm 
to your manner, and you will be admired by 
everybody. You know men ‘just love an cle 
eant fieger.” 
~ She said this last in such a lackadaisical 

iy, it madded me, and I broke in: 

Men!” says I. ‘*Men! An’ I a mar- 
ried woman! What business have I goin’ 

ind incitin’ the admiration of men? H’aint 
fa pardner? Don't he admire me just as 

uch in a loose calico sack as he would in a 

of electric-spring, galvanized sheet-iron 
sets? I don’t want to hear no more such 
talk, an’ I won't, neither!” 

She see she was on the wrong tack, so she 

eun over again. 

Well, you wear corsets? All ladies do, 

course We sell 

**No, ma‘am,” says I, ‘*T do n't wear cor- 

ts, nor never did, I put on some once, an’ 
felt as if 1’d been run into a plaster-o’-Paris 

iould, such as they put on folks with spinal 
an’ kindred diseases.” 

** Oh, but these you could wear, I’m sure!” 
she went on, determined to get round me 
some way. ** You would wt be without them 

single day if vou realized how they would 
in prove your figeer.”’ 

“My figger,” I went on, calmly pickin’ 
yy» my choppin’ tray, ‘tis just as the Lord 
made it. If He’d wanted a galvanized trap 

nnd me, He’d’a built one there to begin 
vith. So long as He and my Johnson are 

tisfied with it, I be.” 

She see it was n’t any use to talk corset to 
Ine any longer, so she got out some tape stuff 

d begun again. 

‘*Let me sell you some hose-supporters, 
hen.” 

‘* Hoes-supporters!" says I. ** Good land! 
what won't they git up next? Why, John 

llers keeps his hoes hung up in the shed 

chamber through the winter, till plantin’- 
time; and then he supports them himself— 
except when the neighbors come up an’ lean 
over the fence to talk politics. I do n’t think 
he’d think necessary to buy any hoes-sup- 
porters.” 

The woman laughed, an’ said in a good- 
natured way that she guessed we could n't 
trade much, an’ she’d better go. I didn’t 
dispute her, an’ soon I was alone once more, 
with my sassages an’ candles. [I kind 0’ 
wished afterwards, I’d asked her how they 
hitched them hoes-supporters to the hoes, 
an’ how they worked. 

The fire had got down, an’ I had n't 
more’n got it fixed up an’ another dozen 
candles run, when there was another knock 
on the side-door. This time it was a little 
lean fellow, carryin’ a mop-stick. He begun 
without any preliminaries, so to speak: 


ge 
I 


‘*Here, madam, you sce an entirely new 
style of mop. It has several advantages over 
the mop of long ago, one of which is that it 
screws the raves, or whatever material your 
mop is to be composed of, into the frame 
itself. aen, by turning this small crank, 
you can wring out your mop without putting 
your } ands in the water. Isn’t that a tri- 
umph of mechanical skill in the line of mops, 
madam?" An’ he flourished his mop-stick 
in the air as a singin’-master does his baton. 

‘* When you will bring me a mop,” says I, 
‘that will git the water on the stove, heat 
it, take it off again, an’ mop up the floor 
nice and clean, I’ll buy one. Until then, I 
shall stick to my old mop, You might as 
well travel right on, as I shan't be likely to 
trade any to-day.” 

‘But this mop, madam! You will al- 
Ways regret it if you neglect this opportu- 
nity to purchase what I may style the great 
ultimatum of mop. Why, just look at this 
mop-stick, madam!” 

“Tl look at this broom-stick, an’ to some 
purpose, too,” says I, ‘if you don’t take 
yourself off. II! defend myself from corset- 
peddlers an’ walkin’ mop-sticks, or Pl know 
the reason why. I declare, here it is most 
noon, an’ my sassages hardly begun.” 

ITe looked sea’t, an’ sayin’ he’d better go, 
he took himself off. He had n’t got out o’ 
the yard, tho’, before I saw a tall old gentle- 
man with a large square case in his hand, 
comin’ in at the gate. He walked round to 
the back-door, and right into the kitchen. 

‘Don't let me disturb you, ma’am, at 
all,” he began. ‘‘T merely wish to call your 
attention to this paper, for which I am get- 
ting subscribers. It is doubtless the most 
entertaining and instructive paper published 
in the United States to-day; and besides 
that, see these magnificent chromos! Six of 
them when you subscribe, and four steel 
plates like this every month afterward. Is n't 
that a magnificent offer? Why, this picture 
alone is worth more than the price of the pa- 
per—which is only fifty cents a year. There; 
is n’t that a magnificent likeness, madam?” 

‘* Who of?” IT inquired in cool tones, as he 
held up a very high-colored picture of a man. 

‘‘Who!” he fairly yelled. ‘‘Is it possible 
that I behold a woman who does not know 
the face of our lamented Garfield? Why, 
lots of folks have this same picture richly 
framed and hung in their elegant parlors, 
and it is mistaken for an oil portrait. And 
you do not know that face ?” 

‘*Not that one,” ITanswered. ‘‘I’ve seen 
good pictures of Mr. Garfield, and I have 
one I set consida’ble by, myself. But, good 
land!” says I, warmin’ up to the subject, 
‘* did n't this country suffer enough in all his 
long sickness an’ death, in the mighty strain 
of agony an’ suspense afterward, in the sick- 
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enin’ trial of Guiteau, an’ since them times, 
without havin’ them horrid caricatures scat- 
tered broadcast through the land sence? | 
ain’t never seen but a few oil-paintin’s ; but 
I pity anybody that ain’t got brains enough 
to tell that daub from one. Why, I could 
paint a better one with house-paints an’ lard- 
oil! I’ve been in the art-gallery down to St. 
Johnsbury, an’ I’ve seen enough there, an’ 
I don’t hanker after newspaper chromos very 
much. An’ when I see a fifty-cent news- 
paper givin’ away three or four dollars’ worth 
of paintin’s every week, I think there ’s a 
fraud somewhere, either among the publish- 
ers or the agents that canvass for ’em.” 

But just as I said the last words, the door 
slammed. I'd been standing at my work 
with my back to him; an’ when I looked out 
of the window, he was goin’ down the road 
as if he was after the doctor. 

3ut this was n’tall. After dinner, just as 
I*d got my dishes washed an’ put away, an’ 
was gettin’ my candle-moulds round again, I 
heard another knock. 

My fat was gettin’ too hot again, so I took 
it off the stove an’ set it on a chair to cool. 
Then I wiped my hands an’ opened the door 
for as spruce a young feller as ever was in 
the town of Pottsville, Vermont. He wore 
the tightest pants I ever see on a man yet, 
an’ he was perfumed up with musk awful 
strong. He skipped into the kitchen in a 
genteel way, sayin’: 

‘*My good woman, do n't let me interrupt 
you a single moment in your customary vo- 
cations. I have here a book on ‘ Social Eti- 
quette,’ which shows one how to behave 
under all circumstances, from the most ordi 
nary every-day life, up to the most trying, 
exacting and wearing social position you 
may ever be called on to fill. You may 
think this of little consequence at the pres- 
ent moment ; but suppose your husband 
should be suddenly elected to Congress, and 
you be required to consort with the first lady 
of the land! But I will not talk; I will read 
you a few extracts, if you “ll excuse me.” 

An’ before I could say a word, or knew 
what he was doing, down he sat square into 
that pan of tallow. 

I jumped towards him, but before I could 
get there, he’d give one long scream and 
rushed out of the house, drippin’ tallow all 
over the floor and across my new settin’-room 
rag-carpet. 

It was an awful cold day, and the minute 
he got out of doors the tallow hardened, so 
that as he ran down the road, he looked, for 
all the world as though somebody had drawn 
a map of Europe on his reverse, or mebbe it 
was an oil-paintin’. 

He did n’t seem to remember that it was n't 
etiquette to rush from a person’s house with- 
out saying good-bye; but I presume, if he 


had stopped to consult his book, he would 
have done different. 

Anyway I couldn't blame him; and | 
have n’t been pestered so much with agents 
since, Hel “i VY Winslow 


The Psyche, Not. 


THE Psyche knot! When in his grot 
Love dreamed, his bow and shafts forgot, 
The nymph who ventured there to seek, 
Charm, and disarm—from bloomy cheek 
Had coiled her shining hair, I wot, 
Back in that selfsame spiral knot 
That won, as now, upon the spot: 
We name it, in the tongue we speak, 
The Psyche. 


Sut, fair and dear, [°ll tell you what: 
All those to whom the gods allot 
Features piquante, or merely meek, 
Or aught excepting classic Greek, 
Though crowned with Psyche knot, are not 
The Psyche! 
Te “ry Tyrrell, 


A Counter-Attraction. 


Nor many years since a certain small town 
in Virginia experienced what was, for that 
section of country, a very severe winter. 
Snowstorm followed snowstorm, The roads 
were blocked up. Communication with the 
neighboring villages was entirely cut off, and 
the inhabitants were compelled to shut them 
selves up in their houses, and be content 
with wondering what might be happening 
in the world outside. — Finally there came 
thaw, and the country people came strag 
vling into town one by one, and gathered at 
the corner grocery to swap news, and get 
‘warmed up.” 

Had anything happened / 

Yes, old Simon Tompkins, the pauper, 
had died. 

‘* He was all alone,” said one, ‘‘when the 
vood Lord see fit to call him, an’ I reckon he 
were right smart glad to go. I shall alwers 
be glad I gave him that hunk o° bacon last 
winter. Pore ole Simon! I see the curtines 
were down in the little hut when | were 
comin’ upalong this mornin’, an’ 1 knowed 
somethin’ were the matter, so I waded 
through the slush around to the back winder 
whar there aint no curting, an’ T peeked in, 
an’ thar were ole Simon on the floor in front 
o’ the fireplace, stark dead. Reckon he 7d 
ben tryin’ to light a few damp sticks that 
were in the grate, when the Lord called him 
[7] never forget how thankful he looked 
when I gave him that bacon.” 

“Course they ‘Il hev a funeral in the 
church, won't they ?” queried another, And 
then they all fell to talking about old Simon, 
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who had suddenly become an object of in- 
terest to them. 

All his life had he lived among them, and 
been to them as one dead. Now he had 
really died, and the whole town was stirred 
because of him, and they hied themselves 
straightforth to purchase black gloves for 
the funeral, which was to be held the next 
day at three o’clock at the village church. 

Simon Tompkins’s hut was three or four 
miles down the turnpike road, and the rude 
pine-wood box which was to hold. all that 
was mortal of the poor old man (and per- 
haps was as comfortable a bed as he had 
known for many a long day) must be dragged 
over the rough, sloppy road on a pung. 

Clay Longwood, the undertaker, was a 
white man—very white; also very tall and 
thin and cadaverous-looking. Moses, his as- 
sistant, was a black man—very black—and 
as short and fat and jolly as his employer 
was not. They were ill-matched, ’tis true, 
hut a harmonious pair. 

At least an hour before the time appointed 
for the funeral, the people began to assemble 
in the little church. 

‘*T thought Id come early an’ get a good 
seat,” remarked one old lady, as she puffed 
up the short flight of steps, holding high 
her black alpaca skirt, that it might receive 
no speck of dust. 

‘Yes, an’ me too,” replied her friend. 
‘An’ I’ve brought a big bag o’ peppernits 
to make the time pass away. It’s the only 
kind 0’ candy that [ approve o° takin’ to a 
funeral.” 

By three o'clock the church was well 
tilled, Everybody was there: the. minister 
was there, the organist, even the httle fat blow- 
boy; but—the corpse had not vet arrived. 

After waiting in silence for a short time, 
the minister arose and proposed singing one 
verse of a favorite hymn, stating that there 
had probably been an unavoidable delay, 
but no doubt they would be able to proceed 
with the services after they had sung the 
stanza referred to. 

The stanza was an eight-line hexameter, 
and it was rendered with dirge-like modera- 
tion; but it was finished at last, and still no 
corpse, They sung the second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth verses, with long waits be- 
tween. Then a happy thought struck the 
pastor. He had his entire flock about him 
now, and this was his opportunity to talk to 
them about the thin attendance at the Sab- 
bath services, and what a beautiful thing it 
would be if they would only come out in 
their might and fill the sanctuary in this 
manner cvery Sunday morning. 

Accordingly he commenced, but the men 
began to fidget, and a woman fainted and 
had to be carried out. 

It was growing dark now, and the pastor 


was about to dismiss the disappointed assem- 
bly, when a scuffing was heard in the hall, 
the door opened, and in stumbled Clay and 
Moses, all out of breath, bearing the pine- 
wood box on their shoulders. 

‘Hi! Boss, here ’s yer corpse!” squealed 
Moses, in no way abashed. ‘* De ole pung 
dun bruk down in de holler up yender, an’ 
we-uns hed te hoof it all de way up de road, 
Whew! Mighty good job de ole man dun 
starve hisself to skin an’ bone ‘fo he die, or 
you-uns wouldn ‘t hed no fun ‘al dis yer arter- 
noon!” 

The services began. The pastor led his 
people in prayer, and as they all sat with 
bowed heads, a small boy stole softly into 
the room, and whispered something into the 
ready ear of another small boy, who, after 
passing the information along, took up his 
hat and hastily departed. Inatwinkling that 
pew was empty, and the whispered tidings 
were spreading like wildfire. What could it be 
that concerned them all, rich and poor, young 
and old, black and white, alike? No sooner 
did the bit of news pierce the understanding 
of an individual, than he or she would give 
a hasty glance around, and tip-toe stealthily 
out of the church; so that by the time the 
good pastor had finished his prayer, only a 
score or two out of that great audience re- 
mained to keep him company. These were 
the people who had come early to get good 
seats, and had not the courage to leave. 

But the service was of necessity short, 
und they were soon permitted to join those 
who had gone before, and learn for them- 
selves the mighty secret. 

A little way down the street a large crowd 
had gathered, and was momentarily increas- 
ing. It was swaying and surging around 
about the house which belonged to brother 
Titcomb, into whose domestic animal king 
dom had been born that day, @ double-headed 
ealy. Florence Percival. 


American Sang-froid. 


Two incidents of which Heron-Allen, the 
\postle of Palmistry, told the writer, illus 
trate the coolness of American travelers un- 
der trying circumstances. 

‘One of the most absolutely delightful 
companions I ever had,” said the blonde 
young Englishman, touching tenderly his 
very fragile moustache, ‘‘was one of your 
countrymen who rode camel-back with me 
from Constantinople to Bagdad. His good 
nature was imperturbable. He wore a Prince 
Albert coat and a tall silk hat all the way; he 
smoked continually, and when one cigar was 
gone, produced others from a seemingly in- 
exhaustible supply, each time standing up 
to strike a light, with the utmost sang-froid, 
even during the most trying Jurches of our 
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beast, and as indifferent to the billowy mo- 
tion as if his life had been one uninterrupted 
camel-ride. The man’s whole manner and 
get-up were inexpressibly queer, but as he 
was a most manly fellow and an excellent 
raconteur, I never enjoyed a trip so much in 
iny life. 

‘Sir Richard Burton, the explorer, was one 
of ny dearest friends and an inimitable story 
teller. He was the first man who accomplished 
the Hadj pilgrimage to Mecca. Only two 
others ever made the journey, although so 
many lives have been wasted in the vain at- 
tempt by those who started out full of hope, 
but never returned to tell the tale. The pre 
sence of a heretic renders of no avail the 
cleansings and prayers of pilgrims, and if such 
presence is discovered the instant death of the 
adve nturer is require d by their religion, 

‘*T think I said only three ever returned 
ilive. The third was an American whose 
name I have forgotten, although poor Dick 
Burton told me at the time, with a keen 
relish of his audacity 

“This American witnessed the return otf 
one of the Hadj processions from its perilous 
journey, and asked an acquaintance if any 
one ever went on such pilgrimages except 
Mussulmans. The emphatic reply was ‘ No!’ 
But pressing forward he seized an interpreter 


and said: ‘Ask the pilgrims how the mosque 
at Medina is lighted?” The information bx 
ing obtained, the American said—quite 
if proposing a trip of everyday occurrence 
‘T wish to go there.’ 

‘** You wish to go asa pilgrim to Mec 
exclaimed the horrified Mussulman. 

‘** Pilgrim? No!’ withinfinite contempt 
‘T wish to sell Mohammed, kerosene oil + 
light his venerable temple!’ 

‘And he did vo: undisguised ; openly : i 
the inevitable Prince Albert coat, with plent 
of cigars for company all that dreary wa 
across mountain and desert. 

** At prayer time and ablutions, instead 
trembling, he would say: ‘Pray, pra; 
won't disturb you!’ and then betake him 
quite out of their vicinity, and walk about 
alone; he also took his meals entirely apart 
teturning after these brief absences, he would 
vo among the pilgrims and amuse them 
by exercising his various accomplishment 
which included playing on the banjo; alw L\ 
with the march, resuming his solitary journe 
on mule-back. It was the most colossal a 
well as the most successful picce of impu 
dence ever attempted, Ile went to Medina 
sold his kerosene to Mohammed Ali, and 
turned to Bagdad in safety.” 


Trebor Ohl, 





Tuov vesper blossom, on thy petals white 

A tear has fallen from the summer night ; 
O'er thee the night-wind blows? 

Thy sweetest fragrance, hidden from the light, 
The darkness doth disclose. 


Ah! dost thou know that thou an alien art, 

That from thy home thou bloomest far apart ? 
Thou dainty pearl of flowers, 

Giving unseen the treasures of thy heart, 
Through all the darksome hours !— 


Hast thou a sigh for thy companions flown, 

And dost thou waft a message to thy own 
Where such as thou may’st come ? 

In darkness art thou dreaming there alone 
Of Paradise and Home ? 


- Laura ip Hinsdale. 
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